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The Circular Ruins 


And if he left off dreaming about you ... 

—THROUGH THE LOOKING CLASS, VI. 

N O ONE saw him disembark in the un¬ 
animous night, no one saw the 
bamboo canoe sink into the sacred mud, but 
in a few days there was no one who did not 
know that the taciturn man came from the 
South and that his home had been one of 
those numberless villages upstream in the 
deeply cleft side of the mountain, where the 
Zend language has not been contaminated 
by Greek and where leprosy is inficquent. 
What is certain is that the grey man kissed 
the mud, climbe-.! up the bank without push¬ 
ing aside (probably, without feeling) the 
blades which were lacerating his flesh, and 
crawled, nauseated and bloodstained, up to 
the circular enclosure crowned with a stone 
tiger or horse, which sometimes was the 
colour of flame and now was that of ashes. 
This circle was a temple which had been 
devoured by ancient fires, profaned by the 
miasmal jungle, and whose god no longer 
received the homage of men. The stranger 
stretched himself out beneath the pedestal. 
He was awakened by the sun high overhead. 
He was not astonished to find that his 


A FIRST story by Borges {"The Babylonian 
Lottery") which we published last month 
caused, we are told, a "minor sensation" in 
some readers’ circles. These two stories have 
been translated by Anthony Bonner and 
Anthony Kerrigan (respectively). An edition 
of the worl{ of this brilliant Argentinian 
writer is being prepared by Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 


wounds had healed; he closed his pallid eyes 
and slept, not through weakness of flesh but 
through determination of will. He knew that 
this temple was the place required for his 
invincible intent; he knew that the incessant 
trees had not succeeded in strangling the 
ruins of another propitious temple down¬ 
stream which had once belonged to gods now 
burned and dead; he knew that his im¬ 
mediate obligation was to dream. Towards 
midnight he was awakened by the incon¬ 
solable shriek of a bird. Tracks of bare feet, 
some figs and a jug warned him that the 
men of the region had been spying respect¬ 
fully on his sleep, soliciting his protection or 
rfraid of his magic. He felt a chill of fear, 
and sought out a sepulchral niche in the 
dilapidated wall where he concealed himself 
among unfamiliar leaves. 

The purpose which guided him was not 
impossible, though supernatural. He wanted 
to dream a man; he wanted to dream him in 
minute entirety and impo,se him on reality. 
This magic project had exhausted the entire 
expanse of his mind; if someone h.ad asked 
him his name or to relate some event of his 
former life, he would not have been able to 
give an answer. This uninhabited, ruined 
temple suited him, for it contained a mini¬ 
mum of visible world; the proximity of the 
workmen also suited him, for they took it 
upon themselves to provide for his frugal 
needs. The rice and fruit they brought him 
were nourishment enough for his body, 
which was consecrated to the sole task of 
sleeping and dreaming. 

At first, his dreams were chaotic; then in 
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a short while they became dialectic in nature. 
The stranger dreamed that he was in tlie 
centre of a circular amphitheatre which was 
more or less the burnt temple; clouds of 
taciturn students filled the tiers of seats; the 
faces of the farthest ones hung at a distance 
of many centuries and as high as the stars, 
but their features were completely precise. 
The man lectured his pupils on anatomy, cos¬ 
mography, and magic: the faces listened 
anxiously and tried to answer understand- 
ingly, as if they guessed the importance of 
that examination which would redeem one 
of them from his condition of empty illusion 
and interpolate him into the real world. 
Asleep or awake, the man thought over the 
answers of his phantoms, did not allow him¬ 
self to be deceived by impostors, and in 
certain perplexities he sensed a growing 
intelligence. He was seeking a soul worthy of 
participating in the universe. 

A fter nine or ten nights he understood 
. with a certain bitterness that he could 
expect nothing from those pupils who 
accepted his doctrine passively, but that he 
could expect something from those who 
occasionally dared to oppose him. The 
former group, although worthy of love and 
affection, could not ascend to the level of 
individuals; the latter pre-existed to a 
slightly greater degree. One afternoon (now 
afternoons were also given over to sleep, now 
he was only awake for a couple of hours at 
daybreak) he dismissed the vast illusory 
student body for good and kept only one 
pupil. He was a taciturn, sallow boy, at times 
intractable, and whose sharp features 
resembled those of his dreamer. The brusque 
elimination of his fellow students did not 
disconcert him for long; after a few private 
lessons, his progress was enough to astound 
the teacher. Nevertheless, a catastrophe took 
place. One day, the man emerged from his 
sleep as if from a viscous desert, looked at 
the useless afternoon light which he immedi¬ 
ately confused with the dawn, and under¬ 
stood that he had not dreamed. All that night 
and all day long, the intolerable lucidity of 


insomnia fell upon him. He tried exploring 
the forest, to lose his strength; among the 
hemlock he barely succeeded in experiencing 
several short snatches of sleep, veined with 
fleeting, rudimentary visions that were use¬ 
less. He tried to assemble the student body 
but scarcely had he articulated a few brief 
words of exhortation when it became de¬ 
formed and was then erased. In his almost 
perpetual vigil, tears of anger burned his old 
eyes. 

He understood that modelling the in¬ 
coherent and vertiginous matter of which 
dreams are composed was the most difficult 
task that a man could undertake, even 
though he should penetrate all the enigmas 
of a superior and inferior order; much more 
difficult than weaving a rope out of sand or 
coining the faceless wind. He swore he 
would forget the enormous hallucination 
which had thrown him off at first, and he 
sought another method of work. Before put¬ 
ting it into execution, he spent a month 
recovering his strength, which had been 
squandered by his delirium. He abandoned 
all premeditation of dreaming and almost 
immediately succeeded in sleeping a reason¬ 
able part of each day. The few times that he 
had dreams during this period, he paid no 
attention to them. Before resuming his task, 
he waited until the moon’s disc was perfect. 
Then, in the afternoon, he purified himself 
in the waters of the river, worshipped the 
planetary gods, pronounced the prescribed 
syllables of a mighty name, and went to 
sleep. He dreamed almost immediately, with 
his heart throbbing. 

He dreamed that it was warm, secret, 
about the size of a clenched fist, and of a 
garnet colour within the penumbra of a 
human body as yet without face or sex; 
during fourteen lucid nights he dreamt of it 
with meticulous love. Every night he per¬ 
ceived it more clearly. He did not touch it; 
he only permitted Wmself to witness it, to 
observe it, and occasionally to rectify it with 
a glance. He perceived it and lived it from 
all angles and distances. On the fourteenth 
night he lightly touched the pulmonary 
artery with his index finger, then the whole 
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heart, outside and inside. He was satisfied 
with the examination. He deliberately did 
not dream for a night; he then took up the 
heart again, invoked the name of a planet, 
and undertook the vision of another of the 
principal organs. Within a year he had come 
to the skeleton and the eyelids. The innumer¬ 
able hair was perhaps the most difficult task. 
He dreamed an entire man—a young man, 
but who did not sit up or talk, who was un¬ 
able to open his eyes. Night after night, the 
man dreamt him asleep. 

I N T H E Gnostic cosmogonies, demiurges 
fashion a red Adam who cannot stand; 
as clumsy, crude, and elemental as this Adam 
of dust was the Adam of dreams forged by 
the wizard’s nights. One afternoon, the man 
almost destroyed his entire work, but then 
changed his mind. (It would have been better 
had he destroyed it.) When he had exhausted 
all supplications to the deities of the earth, he 
threw himself at the feet of the effigy which 
was perhaps a tiger or perhaps a colt and 
implored its unknown help. That evening, at 
twilight, he dreamt of the statue. He dreamt 
it was alive, tremulous: it was not an 
atrocious bastard of a tiger and a colt, but at 
the same time these two fiery creatures and 
also a bull, a rose, and a storm. This multiple 
god revealed to him that his earthly name 
was Fire, and that in this circular temple 
(and in others like it) people had once made 
sacrifices to him and worshipped him, and 
that he would magically animate the 
dreamed phantom, in such a way that all 
creatures, except Fire itself and the dreamer, 
would believe it to be a man of flesh and 
blood. He commanded that once this man 
had been instructed in all the rites, he should 
be sent to the other ruined temple whose 
pyramids were still standing downstream, so 
that some voice would glorify him in that 
deserted edifice. In the dream of the man 
that dreamed, the dreamed one awoke. 

The wizard carried out the orders he had 
been given. He devoted a certain length of 
time (which finally proved to be two years) 
to instructing him in the mysteries of the 
universe and the cult of fire. Secretly, he 
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was pained at the idea of being separated 
from him. On the pretext of pedagogical 
necessity, each day he increased the number 
of hours dedicated to dreaming. He also re¬ 
made the right shoulder, which was some¬ 
what defective. At times, he was disturbed 
by the impression that all this had already 
happened.... In general, his days were 
happy; when he closed his eyes, he thought: 
Now I will be with my son. Or, more rarely: 
The son I have engendered is waiting for 
me and will not exist if I do not go to him. 

Gradually, he began accustoming him to 
reality. Once he ordered him to place a flag 
on a faraway peak. The next day the flag 
was fluttering on the peak. He tried other 
analogous experiments, each time more 
audacious. With a certain bitterness, he 
understood that his son was rc.tdy to be born 
—and perhaps impatient. That night he 
kissed him for the first time and sent him 
off to the other temple whose remains were 
turning white downstream, across many 
miles of inextricable jungle and marshes. 
Before doing this (and so that his son should 
never know that he was a phantom, so that 
he should think himself a man like any other) 
he destroyed in him all memory of his years 
of apprenticeship. 

H IS VICTORY and peace became 
blurred with boredom. In the twilight 
times of dusk and dawn, he would prostrate 
himself before the stone figure, perhaps 
imagining his unreal .son carrying out identi¬ 
cal rites in other circular ruins downstream; 
at night he no longer dreamed, or dreamed 
as any man does. His perceptions of the 
sounds and forms of the universe became 
somewhat pallid: his absent son was being 
nourished by these diminutions of his soul. 
The purpose of his life had been fulfilled; 
the man remained in a kind of ecstasy. After 
a certain time, which some chroniclers prefer 
to compute in years and others in decades, 
two oarsmen awoke him at midnight; he 
could not sec their faces, but they spoke to 
him of a charmed man in a temple of the 
North, capable of walking on fire without 
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burning himself. The wizard suddenly re¬ 
membered the words of the god. He 
remembered that of all the creatures that 
people the earth, Fire was the only one who 
knew his son to be a phantom. This memory, 
which at first calmed him, ended by torment¬ 
ing him. He feared lest his .son should medi¬ 
tate on this abnormal privilege and by some 
means find out he was a mere simulacrum. 
Not to be a man, to be a projection of an¬ 
other man’s dreams—what an incomparable 
humiliation, what madness! Any father is 
interested in the sons he has procreated (or 
permitted) out of the mere confusion of 
happinc.ss; it was natural that the wizard 
should fear for the future of that son whom 
he had thought out entrail by entrail, feature 
by feature, in a thousand and one secret 
nights. 

His misgivings ended abruptly, but not 
without certain forewarnings. First (after a 


long drought) a remote cloud, as light as a 
bird, appeared on a hill; then, towards the 
South, the sky took on the rose colour of 
leopards’ gums; then came clouds of smoke 
which rusted the metal of the nights; after¬ 
wards came the panic-stricken flight of wild 
animals. For what had happened many cen¬ 
turies before was repeating itself. The ruins 
of the sanctuary of the god of Fire was 
destroyed by fire. In a dawn without birds, 
the wizard saw the concentric fire licking 
the walls. For a moment, he thought of 
taking refuge in the water, but then he 
understood that death was coming to crown 
his old age and absolve him from his labours. 
He walked towards the sheets of flame. They 
did not bite his flesh, they caressed him and 
flooded him without heat or combustion. 
With relief, with humiliation, with terror, he 
understood that he also was an illusion, that 
someone else was dreaming him. 
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By this art you may contemplate 
the variation of the 2 '] letters... 

—THE \NATOMY OF MEI-ANCHOLY, 

Pait 2 , Sect. 11, Mem. IV. 

T n E universe (wliich others call the 
Library) is composed of an indefinite, 
perhaps an infinite, number of hexagonal 
galleries, with enormous ventilation shafts 
in the middle, encircled by very low railings. 
From any hexagon the upper or lower stories 
arc visible, interminably. The distribution of 
the galleries is invariable. Twenty shelves— 
five long shelves per side—cover all sides ex¬ 
cept two; their height, which is that of each 
floor, scarcely exceeds that of an average 
librarian. One of the free sides gives upon a 
narrow entrance way, which leads to another 
gallery, identical to the first and to all the 
others. To the left and to the right of the 
entrance way arc two miniature rooms. One 
allows standing room for sleeping; the other, 
the satisfaction of faecal necessities. Through 


this section passes the spiral staircase, which 
plunges down into the abyss and rises up to 
the heights. In the entrance way hangs a 
mirror, which faithfully duplicates appear¬ 
ances. People are in the habit of inferring 
from this mirror that the Library is not in¬ 
finite (if it really were, why this illusory 
duplication?); I prefer to dream that the 
polished surfaces feign and promise in¬ 
finity. ... 

Light comes from some spherical fruits 
called by the name of lamps. There are two, 
running transvcrsally, in each hexagon. The 
light they emit is insufficient, incessant. 

Like all men of the Library, I have 
travelled in my youth. I have journeyed in 
search of a book, perhaps of the catalogue of 
catalogues; now that my eyes can scarcely 
decipher what I write, I am preparing to die 
a few leagues from the hexagon in which I 
was born. Once dead, there will not lack 
pious hands to hurl me over the banister; 
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my sepulchre shall be the unfathomable air: 
my body will sink lengthily and will corrupt 
and dissolve in the wind engendered by the 
fall, which is infinite. 1 athrm that the 
Library is interminable. The idealists argue 
that the hexagonal halls are a necessary form 
of absolute space or, at least, of our intuition 
of space. They contend that a triangular or 
pentagonal hall is inconceivable. (The 
mystics claim that to them ecstasy reveals a 
round chamber containing a great book with 
a continuous back circling the walls of the 
room; but their testimony is suspect; their 
words, obscure. That cyclical book is God.) 
Let it suffice me, for the time being, to repeat 
the classic dictum: The Library is a sphere 
whose consummate centre is any hexagon, 
and whose circumference is inaccessible. 

Five shelves correspond to each one of the 
walls of each hexagon; each shelf contains 
thirty-two books of a uniform format; each 
book is made up of four hundred and ten 
pages; each page, of forty lines; each line, of 
some eighty black letters. There are also 
letters on the spine of each book; these letters 
do not indicate or prefigure what the pages 
will say. I know that such a lack of relevance, 
at one time, seemed mysterious. Before sum¬ 
marising the solution (whose disclosure, 
despite its tragic implications, is perhaps the 
capital fact of this history), I want to recall 
certain axioms. 

The first: The Library exi.sts ab aeterno. 
No reasonable mind can doubt this truth, 
whose immediate corollary is the future eter¬ 
nity of the world. Man, the imperfect 
librarian, may be the work of chance or of 
malevolent demiurges; the universe, with its 
elegant endowment of shelves, of enigmatic 
volumes, of indefatigable ladders for the 
voyager, and of privies for the seated 
librarian, can only be the work of a god. In 
order to perceive the distance which exists 
between the divine and the human, it is 

*The original manuscript of the present note 
does not contain digits or capital letters The 
punctuation is limited to the comma and the period. 
These two signs, plus the space sign and the twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet, make up the twenty- 
five sufficient symbols enumerated by the unknown 
author. 


enough to compare the rude tremulous 
symbols which my fallible hand scribbles on 
the end pages of a book with the organic 
letters inside: exact, delicate, intensely black, 
inimitably symmetric. 

The second: The number of orthographic 
symbols is twenty-five.'’ This bit of evidence 
permitted the formulation, three hundred 
years ago, of a general theory of the Library 
and the satisfactory resolution of the problem 
which no conjecture had yet made clear: the 
formless and chaotic nature of almost all 
books. One of these books, which my father 
saw in a hexagon of the circuit number 
fifteen ninety-four, was composed of the 
letters MCV perversely repeated from the 
first line to the last. Another, very much 
consulted in this zone, is a mere labyrinth 
of letters, but on the next-to-thc-last page, 
one may read O Time your pyramids. As is 
well known: for one reasonable line or one 
straightforward note there are leagues of in¬ 
sensate cacophony, of verbal farragos and 
incoherencics. (I know of a wild region 
whose librarians repudiate the vain super¬ 
stitious custom of seeking any sense in books 
and compare it to looking for meaning in 
dreams or in the chaotic lines of one’s hands. 

... They admit that the inventors of writing 
imitated the twenty-five natural symbols, but 
they maintain that this application is acci¬ 
dental and that books in them.sclves mean 
nothing. This opinion—we shall see—is not 
altogether false.) 

F o R a long time it was believed that these 
impenetrable books belonged to past or 
remote languages. It is true that the most 
ancient men, the first librarians, made use of 
a language quite different from the one we 
speak to-day; it is true that some miles to 
the right the language is dialectical and that 
ninety stories up it is incomprehensible. All 
this, I repeat, is true, but four hundred and 
ten pages of unvarying MCVs do not corre¬ 
spond to any language, however dialectical 
or rudimentary it might be. Some librarians 
insinuated that each letter could influence 
the next, and that the value of MCV on the 
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third line of page 71 was not the same as 
that of the same scries in another position on 
another page; but this vague thesis did not 
prosper. Still other men thought in terms of 
cryptographs; this conjecture has come to be 
universally accepted, though not in the sense 
in which it was formulated by its inventors. 

Five hundred years ago, the chief of an 
upper hexagon* came upon a book as con¬ 
fusing as all the rest but which contained 
nearly two pages of homogenous lines. He 
showed his find to an ambulant decipherer, 
who told him the lines were written in Portu¬ 
guese. Others told him they were in Yiddish. 
In less than a century the nature of the lan¬ 
guage was finally established: it was a 
.Samoyed-Lithuanian dialect of Guarani, 
with classical Arabic inflections. The contents 
were also deciphered: notions of combina¬ 
tional analysis, illustrated by examples of 
variations with unlimited repetition. These 
examples made it possible for a librarian of 
genius to discover the fundamental law of 
the Library. This thinker observed that ail 
the books, however diverse, are made up of 
uniform elements: the period, the comma, 
the space, the twenty-two letters of the alpha¬ 
bet. He also adduced a circumstance con¬ 
firmed by all travellers: There are not, in the 
whole vast Library, two identical booths. 
From all these incontrovertible premises he 
deduced that the Library is total and that its 
shelves contain all the possible combinations 
of the twenty-odd orthographic symbols 
(whose number, though vast, is not infinite); 
that is, everything which can be expressed, 
in all languages. Everything is there: the 
minute history of the future, the autobio¬ 
graphies of the archangels, the faithful cata¬ 
logue of the Library, thousands and 
thousands of false catalogues, a demonstration 
of the fallacy of these catalogues, a demon¬ 
stration of the fallacy of the true catalogue, 
the Gnostic gospel of Basilides, the commen- 

* Formerly, for each three hexagons there was 
one man. Suicide and pulmonary diseases have 
destroyed this proportion. My memory recalls 
scenes of unspeakable melancholy: there have been 
many nights when I have ventured down corridors 
and polished staircases without encountering a 
single librarian. 


tary on this gospel, the commentary on the 
commentary of this gospel, the veridical 
account of your death, a version of each book 
in all languages, the interpolations of every 
book in all books. 


W HEN it was proclaimed that the 
Library comprised all books, the first 
impression was one of extravagant joy. All 
men felt themselves lords of a secret, intact 
treasure. There was no personal or universal 
problem whose eloquent solution did not 
exist—in some hexagon. The universe was 
justified, the universe suddenly expanded to 
the limitless dimensions of hope. At that 
time there was much talk of the Vindica¬ 
tions: books of apology and prophecy, which 
vindicated for all time the actions of every 
man in the world and established a store of 
prodigious arcana for the future. Thousands 
of covetous persons abandoned their dear 
natal hexagons and crowded up the stairs, 
urged on by the vain aim of finding their 
Vindication. These pilgrims disputed in the 
narrow corridors, hurled dark maledictions, 
strangled each other on the divine stairways, 
flung the deceitful books to the bottom of the 
tunnels, and died as they were thrown into 
space by men from remote regions. Some 
went mad.... 

The Vindications do exist. I have myself 
seen two of these books, which were con¬ 
cerned with fumre people, people who were 
perhaps not imaginary. But the searchers did 
not remember that the calculable possi¬ 
bility of a man’s finding his own book, or 
some perfidious variation of his own book, is 
close to zero. 

The clarification of ibc basic mysteries of 
humanity—^thc origin of the Library and of 
time—was also expected. It is credible that 
those grave mysteries can be explained in 
words: if the language of the philosophers 
does not suffice, the multiform Library will 
have produced the unexpected language re¬ 
quired and the necessary vocabularies and 
grammars for this language. 

It is now four centuries since men have 
been wearying the hexagons.... 
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T h E K B are official searchers, inquisitors, 
I have observed them carrying out their 
functions: they arc always exhausted. They 
speak of a staircase without steps where they 
were almost killed. They speak of galleries 
and stairs with the local librarian. From time 
to time they will pick up the nearest book 
and leaf through its pages, in search of in¬ 
famous words. Obviously, no one expects to 
discover anything. 

The uncommon hope was followed, natur¬ 
ally enough, by deep depression. The cer¬ 
tainty that some shelf in some hexagon 
contained precious books and that these 
books were inaccessible seemed almost in¬ 
tolerable. A blasphemous sect suggested that 
all searches be given up and that men every¬ 
where shuffle letters and symbols until they 
succeeded in composing, by means of an im¬ 
probable stroke of luck, the canonical books. 
The authorities found themselves obliged to 
issue severe orders. The sect disappeared, but 
in my childhood I still saw old men who 
would hide out in the privies for long periods 
of time, and, with metal discs in a forbidden 
dicebox, feebly mimic the divine disorder. 

Other men', inversely, thought that the 
primary task was to eliminate useless works. 
They would invade the hexagons, exhibiting 
credentials which were not always false, 
skim through a volume with annoyance, and 
then condemn entire bookshelves to destruc¬ 
tion: their ascetic, hygienic fury is responsible 
for the senseless loss of millions of books. 
Their name is execrated; but those who 
mourn the “treasures” destroyed by this 
frenzy, overlook two notorious facts. One: 
the Library is so enormous that any reduction 
undertaken by humans is infinitesimal. Two; 
each book is unique, irreplaceable, but (in¬ 
asmuch as the Library is total) there are 
always several hundreds of thousands of im¬ 
perfect facsimiles—of works which differ 
only by one letter or one comma. Contrary 

*I repeat: it is enough that a book be po.s.sible for 
it to exist. Only the impossible is excluded. For 
example: no book is also a stairway, though doubt¬ 
less there are books that discuss and deny and 
demonstrate this possibility and others whose 
structure corresponds to that of a stairway. 


to public opinion, I dare suppose that the 
consequences of the depredations committal 
by the Purifiers have been exaggerated by the 
horror which these fanatics provoked. They 
were spurred by the delirium of storming the 
books in the Crimson Hexagon: books of a 
smaller than ordinary format, omnipotent, 
illustrated, magical. 

We know, too, of another superstition of 
that time: the Man of the Book. In some 
shelf of some hexagon, men reasoned, there 
must exist a book which is the cipher and 
perfect compendium of all the rest: some 
librarian has perused it, and it is analogous to 
a god. Vestiges of the worship of that remote 
functionary still persist in the language of 
this zone. Many pilgrimages have sought 
Him out. For a century they trod the most 
diverse routes in vain. How to locate the 
secret hexagon which harboured it? Some¬ 
one proposed a regressive approach; in order 
to locate book A, first consult book B which 
will indicate the location of A; in order to 
locate book B, first consult book C, and so 
on ad infinitum .... 

I have squandered and consumed my 
years in adventures of this type. To me, 
it does not seem unlikely that on some shelf 
of the universe there lies a total book.* I pray 
the unknown gods that some man—even if 
only one man, and though it have been 
thousands of years ago!—may have exam¬ 
ined and read it. If honour and wisdom and 
happiness are not for me, let them be for 
others. May heaven exist, though my place 
be in hell. Let me be outraged and anni¬ 
hilated, but may Thy enormous Library be 
justified, for one instant, in one being. 


T he impious assert that absurdities arc 
the norm in the Library and that any¬ 
thing reasonable (even humble and pure 
coherence) is an almost miraculous exception. 
They speak (I know) of “the febrile Library, 
whose hazardous volumes run the constant 
risk of being changed into others and in 
which everything is affirmed, denied, and 
confused as by a divinity in delirium.” 
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These words, which not only denounce dis¬ 
order but exemplify it as well, manifestly 
demonstrate the bad taste of the speakers and 
their desperate ignorance. Actually, the 
Library includes all verbal structures, all the 
variations allowed by the twenty-five ortho¬ 
graphic symbols, but it docs not permit of 
one absolute absurdity. It is pointless to 
observe that the best book in the numerous 
hexagons under my administration is en¬ 
titled Combed Clap of Thunder', or that an¬ 
other is called The Plaster Cramp-, and still 
another Axaxaxas Mid. Such propositions as 
are contained in these titles, at first sight in¬ 
coherent, doubtless yield a cryptographic or 
allegorical justification. Since they are 
verbal, these justifications already figure, ex 
hypothesi, in the Library. I cannot combine 
certain letters, as dhcmrlchtdj, which the 
divine Library has not already foreseen in 
combination, and which in one of its secret 
languages docs not encompass some terrible 
meaning. No one can articulate a syllable 
which is not full of tenderness and fear, and 
which is not, in one of those languages, the 
powerful name of some god. To speak is to 
fall into tautologies. This useless and wordy 
epistle itself already exists in one of the thirty 
volumes of the five shelves in one of the un¬ 
countable hexagons—and so does its refuta¬ 
tion. (An n number of possible languages 
makes use of the same vocabulary; in some 
of them, the symbol library admits of the 
correct definition ubitjuitous and ei/erlasting 
system of hexagonal galleries, but library is 

‘Letizia Alvarez de Toledo has observed that 
the vast Library is useless. Strictly speaking, one 
single volume should suffice; a single volume of 
ordinary format, printed in nine or ten type body, 
and consisting of an infinite number of infinitely 
thin pages. (At the beginning of the 17th century, 
Cavalieri said that any solid body is the superposi¬ 
tion of an infinite number of planes.) This silky 
vade-mecum would scarcely be handy: each appar¬ 
ent leaf of the book woyld divide into other 
analogous leaves. The inconceivable central leaf 
would have no reverse. 


bread or pyramid or anything else, and the 
seven words which define it possess another 
value. You who read me, are you sure you 
understand my language?) 


M ethodical writing distracts me 
from the present condition of men. 
But the certainty that everything has been 
already written nullifies or makes phantoms 
of us all. I know of districts where the youth 
prostrate themselves before books and bar¬ 
barously kiss the pages, though they do not 
know hew to make out a single letter. 
Epidemics, heretical disagreements, the pil¬ 
grimages which inevitably degenerate into 
banditry, have decimated the population. 
I believe I have mentioned the suicides, more 
frequent each year. Perhaps I am deceived by 
old age and fear, but 1 suspect that the 
human species—the unique human species— 
is on the road to extinction, while the 
Library will last on forever; illuminated, 
solitary, infinite, perfectly immovable, filled 
with precious volumes, useless, incorruptible, 
secret. 

Infinite I have just written. I have not 
interpolated this adjective merely from 
rhetorical habit. It is not illogical, I say, to 
think that the world is infinite. Those who 
judge it to be limited, postulate that in 
remote pl.ices the corridors and stairs and 
hexagons could inconceivably cease—a mani¬ 
fest absurdity. Those who imagined it to be 
limitless forget that the possible number of 
books is limited. I dare insinuate the follow¬ 
ing solution to this ancient problem: The 
Library is limitless and periodic. If an eternal 
voyager were to traverse it in any direction, 
he would find, after many centuries, that the 
same volumes are repeated in the same dis¬ 
order (which, repeated, would constitute an 
order: Order itself). My solitude rejoices in 
this elegant hope.* 
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Pushkin and Cannibal 

A Footnote 


Abram Cannibal 

Will it come the hour of my freedom? 
Time, time !—/ call to tt; 

I roam above the sea, I wait for the 
weather, 

I beckon to the sails of ships. 

Under the cope of storms, with waves 
disputing, 

on the free crossway of the sea 
when shall / start on my free course? 
Time to leave the dull shore 
of a to me inimical element, 
and 'mid the meridian swell, 
beneath the sky of my Africa, 
to sigh for sombre Russia, 
where I suffered, where I loved, 
where my heart I buried. 

Eugene Onegin 

P ushkin’s, Nfote to Eugene Onegin, based 
mainly on the MS biography in German of 
his maternal great-grandfather, reads: 

The author, on his mother’s side, is of African 
descent. I lis great grandf.ither, Abram Petro¬ 
vich Annibal,* in his eighth year was kidnapped 
on the coast of Africa and brought to Constan¬ 
tinople. The Russian envoy, having rescued him, 
sent him as a gift to Peter the Great, who had 


The following sketch, which deals mainly 
with the mysterious origin of Pushkin’s 
.ifrican ancestor, has no pretensions to settle 
the many difficulties encountered on the 
way. It is the outcome of a few odd moments 
spent in the admirable libraries of Cornell 
and Harvard Universities, and its purpose is 
merely to draw attention to the riddles that 
other workers have either ignored or answered 
wrongly. Although in several instances 1 have 
keenly felt the want of original documents, 
preserved in Russia (where, it seems, they 
are inaccessible even to native Pushkinians), 
1 am consoled by the fact that any material 
pertaining to any research is incomparably 
easier to obtain in the institutions of a free 
country than in those of a wary police state. 
It has been abridged from a longer scholarly 
study. V. N. 


him baptised in Vilno. In his wake, his brother 
arrived, first in Constantinople, and then in 
St. Petersburg, with the offer to ransom him; 
but Peter I did not consent to return his god¬ 
child. Up to an advanced age, Annibal still 
remembered Africa, the sumptuous life of his 
father, and nineteen brothers, of whom [sic] he 
was the youngest; he remembered how they 
used to be led into his father’s presence with 
their hands bound behind their backs, whilst 
he alone remained free and went swimming 
under the fountains of the paternal home; he 
also remembered his beloved sister, Lagan,f 
swimming in the distance after the ship in which 
he was receding 

At eighteen, Annibal was sent by the tsar to 
France, where he began liis military service in 
the army of the regent; he returned to Russia 
with a slashed head and the rank of French 
lieuten.'int Thenceforth he remained continually 
near the person of the tsar. In the reign of Anna, 
Annibal, a personal enemy of Buhren, was dis¬ 
patched, under a specious pretext, to Siberia. 
Getting bored with an unpeopled place and a 
harsh climate, he returned to St. Petersburg of 
his own accord and appeared before his friend 
Miinnich. Munnich was amazed and advised him 
to go into hiding without delay. Annibal retired 
to his country estates and dwelled there all 
through the reign of Anna, while nominally 
serving in Siberia. When Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, she lavished her favours upon him. 
A P. Annibal lived to see the reign of 
Catherine 11 , when, relieved of important duties 
of office, he ended his days with the rank of 
general in chief, dying in his ninety-second year 
in 1781. 

His son, Lieutenant General I. A. Annibal, 
undoubtedly belongs to the number of the most 
distinguished men of Catherine’s age. He died 
in 1800. 

In Russia, where the memory of eminent men 

* This is the French form of the English and 
German “Hannibal" and of the Russian “Cannibal” 
or “Ganibal”; we should con.stantly bear in mind 
that our poet’s classical education was entirely 
dependent on French versions of, and French 
commentaries to, the ancients. 

t An inept, albeit traditional, Rassian trans¬ 
literation; the name is spelled “Lahann" in the 
German biography. 
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is soon obliterated owing to the absence of his¬ 
torical memoirs, the bizarre life of Annibal is 

known only through family tradition. 

On the Russian nobility side, Pushkin’s family 
name can be traced back to one Konstantin 
Pushkin, born in the early 15th century, younger 
son of a Grigoriy Pushka. From Konstantin, 
there is a direct line of descent to Pyotr Push¬ 
kin (d. 1692), the ancestor of both parents of our 
poet (the paternal great-grandfather of his father 
and the maternal great-great-grandfather of his 
mother).* 

The basic documents regarding Abram 
Cannibal’s origins are: 

The petition: a clerical copy of a petition 
addressed in February, 1742 (i.e., in the reign 
of Elizabeth, Peter’s daughter), by Major 
General Abram Cannibal, ober\omendant of 
Revel, or Reval (now Tallin), N.W. Russia, to 
the Senate, applying for a nobleman’s diploma 
and heraldic arms. 

The German biography: fl. 40-45 of a manu¬ 
script some 4,000 words long (classified in the 
Lenin State Library, Moscow, as Cahier a387A, 
which is a batch of sheets sewn together, to 

• Pyotr Pushkin’s son, Aleksandr (d. 1727), was 
the father of Lev (d. 1790), who was the father of 
Sergey (1770-1848), who married Nadezha Canni¬ 
bal (1775-1836) in 1796 and fathered our poet, 
Aleksandr Pushkin (1799-1837). 

Pyotr Pushkin’s younger son, Fyodor (d. 1728), 
was the father of Aleksey (d. 1777), who was the 
father of Maria (d. 1818). Maria Pushkin married 
Osip Cannibal (1744-1806), third son of Avraam 
Petrov, alias Cannibal, a Russianised African 
(i693?-i78i). Osip’s and Maria’s daughter, 
Nadezhda, married Sergey Pushkin (her mother’s 
second cousin) and was our poet’s mother. 

Abram (Avram, Avraam, Ibragim) Petrovich, or 
Petrov (baptismal patronymic), Annibal, or Canni¬ 
bal, or Ganibal (assumed surname), hereafter 
referred to as "Abram Ganmbal," had eleven 
children by his second wife, Christina Regine von 
(?) Schdberk, or Schebcrch (b. 1706, d. two months 
before her husband): among them, Ivan Cannibal 
(i73I?-i8oi), a distinguished general; Pyotr Canni¬ 
bal (1742-1825?), artillery officer and country 
squire; Osip Cannibal (1744-1806), also a military 
man of sorts, our poet’s maternal grandfather (in 
1773 he married Maria Pushkin, second cousin of 
Sergey Pushkin); and two obscurer Cannibals, 
Isaak (1747-1804) and Yakov (b. 1749). 

The following notes, in so far as my own research 

£ «$, mainly concern the origins and the first 
ird of Abram Cannibal’s life, 
fin a letter dated Aug. 11, 1825, Pushkin wrote 
to his country neighbour, Praskovia Osipov: "I 
plan to look up my old Negro great-uncle, who, 

I suspect, will die one of these days: 1 am anxious 
to obtain from him cenain memoirs regarding my 
great-grandfather.” Was this all he was able to 
get? 


form a book, by the police immediately after 
Pushkin’s death), comprising an anonymous 
biography of Abram (jannibal, written in a 
small Gothic hand, and pompously worded in 
idiomatic but none-too-literate German. All we 
know about this CSerman biography (the MS of 
which I have not seen) is that it was written 
after Abram Gannibal’s death (1781); that it 
contains certain details, such as a few names 
and dates, that only Gannibal would have re¬ 
membered; and that it also includes a number 
of passages, contradicted either by historical 
documents (such as Gannibal’s own petition) 
or by plain logic, that were obviously inserted 
by the hiographer with a view to pad the story, 
to span its gaps, and to give a eulogistic (but 
actually absurd) interpretation of this or that 
event in the hero’s life. I think, therefore, that 
whoever spun this grotesque fabric had before 
his or her eyes some autobiographic notes left 
by Gannibal himself. The German seems to me 
to be that of a Rigan or Rcvalan. It may be the 
work of some Livonian or Scandinavian relative 
of Mme. Gannibal (n^e Schdberg). The bad 
grammar seems to preclude its being a profes¬ 
sional genealogist’s job. 

Pushkin’s Note to Eugene Onegin (mainly 
based on the biography, but with some new 
details supplied by family tradition or romantic 
imagination) has already been quoted. 

We have in addition four items, curious and 
important in themselves, but not casting any 
new light on the subject: (i) an anonymous, 
very clumsy and incomplete, Russian version of 
the German biography, on ff. 28-29 ^nd 56-58 
of the same Cahier 2387A, in Pushkin’s hand, 
but obviously dictated to him, judging by the 
uncouth style, probably in October, 1824, and 
certainly not later than the end of the year, by 
someone who had more German than he, with 
some desultory marginalia by Pushkin; (a) a 
very brief curriculum vitae, written or dictated 
to somebody by Pyotr Gannibal in his old age,+ 
when he lived near the Pushkins’ Mihaylovskoe, 
at his small countryscat, Petrovskoe; (3) a few 
words concerning Abram in a genealogical note, 
written by Pushkin in the early 1830s, knowa 
as Rodoslovnaya Push\tmh i Ganibalov, in 
which a short passage concerning Gannibal 
begins; “My maternal great-grandfather was a 
Negro...”; and (4) the factual as faintly seen 
through the fictional in Pushkin’s unfinished 
historical romance (1827), six chapters and the 
beginning of a seventh, published posthumously 
(1837) Veti!{pgo (The Blackamoor 

of Peter the Great), in which Abram appears 
as Ibragim (Ibrahim, Turkish form of 
Abraham^ 

Our poet had “o chronological information re¬ 
garding his great-grandfather’s origin and youth. 
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When beginning (1827) his historical romance 
Arap Petra Vdi\ogo, Pushkin attempted to 
calculate Cannibal’s birth and death dates from 
the scanty and conAicting data of the German 
biography (ff. 28 in the natch of sheets in the 
or^r in which they were posthumously sewed), 
our poet computed that if Abram was twentv- 
eight in 1725 (which would make him only 
eighty'four at the time of his death), he must 
have been born in 1697, and at the age of nine 
(in accordance with the statement in the Ger¬ 
man biography, a statement that might have set 
the numcrative ball rolling in the Arst place) 
was brought to Russia in “1708” (either a mere 
slip for the correct 1706 or wishful miscalcula¬ 
tion). Like many great men, Pushkin was a 
sedulous and wretched mathematician. 

In another abstruse task—namely, at the top of 
the fourth page of the abridged Russian version 
of the German biography dictated to him (2387A, 
f. 56)-—our poet apparently attempted to And the 
date of Cannibal’s birth if, say, he were not 
twenty-eight, but twenty-six, in 1725. He dis¬ 
covered this to be 1699 and, adding nine, obtained 
the desired “1708,” the year in which he thought 
that Cannibal had been baptised immediately 
upon his arrival in Russia. 

A cryptic note in the right-hand corner of 
the second page reads: “brought [to Constan¬ 
tinople] [ij696,’’ which is evidently the result 
of reckoning based on the fact that the German 
biography says that Cannibal was seven when 
removed from Abyssinia and ninety-two at the 
time of his death. We do not know how Push¬ 
kin coped with the awkward mathematical 
consequence that makes the little Moor spend 
ten years in the Sultan’s seraglio and appear as 
a gangling youth of seventeen before the tsar 
in Moscow. 

Cannibal’s Origin 

T he German biography begins: “Awraam 
Petrowitsch Hannibal war... von Geburt 
cin Afrikanischer Mohr [ a blackamoor, an 

African black] aus Abyssinien_’’ This fact 

therefore was known to Pushkin (who took 
down the Russian translation), but nowhere in 
his own notes docs he ever refer to a speciAc 
region when speaking of his ancestor. 

Aleksey Vult, in an entry in his journal, men¬ 
tions retrospectively that Pushkin showed him, 
on Sept. 15, 1827, at Mihaylovskoc, “the two 
Arst chapters he has just written of a romance 
in prose [now known as Arap Petra VelH^ogo], 
in which the main character represents his 
great-|[randfather Cannibal, the son of an 
Abyssinian emir, captured by the Turks and 
tent from Constantinople by the Russian 
ambassador as a gift to Peter 1 , who had him 
educated and grew very fond of him.” 
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In the Russian version of the German bio¬ 
graphy our poet’s unknown dictamentor trans¬ 
lates ^‘Afrikanischer Mohr” “African Negro.” 
And the German biography itself, in a further 
passage, refers to Cannibal as a Neger. 

Abyssinians (or Ethiopians, in the strict sense) 
have a skin colour varying from dusky to black. 
Their type represents a Hamito-Semitic com¬ 
ponent of the Caucasian race; and a Negroid 
strain may so strongly predominate in some 
tribes that the term “Negro” is in such cases 
applicable in a general sense; but apart from 
these considerations (to which I shall return at 
the end of these notes), the European layman 
of the time—and, in fact, Abram Cannibal him¬ 
self—would classify colloquially as a “Negro” 
or “blackamoor” (in Russian, negr or arap — 
note the ultima) any more or less dark-skinned 
African who was not an Egyptian and not an 
Arab (in Russian, arab). 

In his brief curnetdum vitae, in badly mis¬ 
spelled Russian, written or more probably dic¬ 
tated in his dotage, Pyotr Cannibal makes the 
following statement (probably in the autumn of 
1825, when our poet presumably consulted him): 

My father... was a Negro; his father was of 
noble origin; that is, a ruling seigneur. My 
father was taken as an amanut [a Caucasian 
term meaning "hostage”] to the court in Con¬ 
stantinople, whence he was stolen and dispatched 
to Tsar Peter 1 . 

The German biography continues thus: 

[He was] the son of a local ruler, powerful 
and rich, who proudly traced his descent in 
direct line from the house of the famed Hanni¬ 
bal, the terror of Rome. [Abram’s] father was 
a vassal of the Turkish emperor or the Ottoman 
Empire who by the end of the preceding century, 
because of oppression and molestation [Druel( 
und Belastigung], had revolted, with other 
Abyssinian princes, his countrymen and allies, 
against his overlord, the sultan; whereupon various 
petty but bloody wars followed, in which, how¬ 
ever, might eventually triumphed, and this 
Hannibal [Abram], still a boy, the youngest son 
of the ruling prince, with other highborn youths, 
was sent in his eighth year to Constantinople as 
a hostage. Although, given his youth, this fate 
should not have befallen him so early, still, 
owing to the fact that his father, according to 
the Moslem custom, had very many wives (even 
up to about thirty, with a correspondingly large 
progeny), the numerous old princesses and their 
children joined forces in the common intention 
of protecting themselves and their offspring; and 
since Abram was the youngest son of one of the 
youngest wives, who did not have at court as 
many supporters [as the elder princesses had], 
these contrived through trickery and intrigue, 
almost by force, to put him on a Turkish vessel 
and turned him over to the fate that had been 
assigned him. 
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I shall presently show that in the 1690s, the 
period referred to here, no Abyssinian was a 
vassal of the Ottoman Porte, and no Abyssinian 
prince could have been a Moslem or could have 
been forced to send any tribute to Constan¬ 
tinople. The “terror of Rome” will also be 
discussed. But before I attempt to clear up all 
this muddle, let us glance at the geographical 
situation. 

Cannibare Birthplace 

A biiam Cannibal’s petition (1742) con- 
. tains the following brief but important 
information: 

I am a native of Africa, of the high nobility 
there. I was born in the demesne of my father, 
in the town of Lagona (or Lagono or Lagon: 
V gorode Lagonc — this is the locative case, which 
in Russian docs not disclose the ultima of the 
nominative]. Moreover, my father had under 
his rule two other towns.... 

It will be noted that no particular region in 
Africa is indicated in the petition. I assume 
that this town is in Abyssinia. On the strength 
of the German biography, the locative case, as 
already stated, docs not provide one with any 
clue to the orthography of the nominative; 
moreover, the ridiculous Russian custom of 
transliterating both h and g by means of a 
Russian gamma docs not tell us whether this 
African name in a Roman transcription* should 
be “Lagon,” “Lahon,” “Lagona,” “Lahona,” 
“Lagono,” or “Lahono.” I suspect that 
“Lahona” is the correct transcription of the 
unknown original but shall further refer to the 
place as “L.” The similarity between the name 
of the sister mentioned in the German bio¬ 
graphy and the name of the native town men¬ 
tioned only in the petition is very disturbing. 

I have not found—within the limited scope of 
my reading—any instance of an Abyssinian 
child receiving the name of its birthplace. 

In the course of a work that in its historical, 
ethnical, and geo-nomenclatorial portions is 
below criticism, Dmitri Anuchin (1899), an 
anthropologising journalist, states that after 
talking to a “French traveller, Saint-Yves” 
(Georges Saint-Yves.?), and to “Professor 
Paulichke” (presumably, Philippe Paulitschke), 

• lx., the characters universally accepted in geo¬ 
graphic nomenclature. This has nothing to do with 
individual mistakes or tran.sliterative predilections 
(Laun, Spanish, Italian, German, English, French, 
etc.) within the range of this alphabet, or the 
tendency on the part of experts in this or that 
transliterated language to break into a rash of 
diacritical signs. This writer fervently hopes that 
the Cyrillic alphabet, together with the even more 
absurd characters of Asiatic languages, will be com¬ 
pletely scrapped some near day. 


he has come to the conclusion that “L” is a 
town and a district located “on the right bank 
of the river March in the province of Hamasen.” 
The “Loggo” supplied by Paulitschke, and also 
by an Italian map of 1899 (which I have not 
seen), and the “Logo” of Salt (to be discussed 
pre.scntly), somehow, in the course of Anuchin’s 
comments and deductions, evolve first a caudal 
t and then a caudal «, which none of my “L’s” 
do; for at this point I abandoned Anuchin and 
launched upon some research of my own. 

Charles Poncet (travelling in 1698-1700) 
divides the empire ef Ethiopia into several 
kingdoms (provinces), such as the Tigre. He 
divides the Tigre (ruled by Viceroy “Gaurekos”) 
into twenty-four principalities (districts), of 
which he names only a few, such as the 
“Saravi” (Serawe), a plateau 6,000 feet high. 

Henry Salt, a century later, divides the Tigre 
proper (“commonly called the Kingdom of the 
Baharnegash”) into less than half of Poncet’s 
number of districts, among which he names the 
Hamazen in the north, the Serawe .south of it, 
and, still further south, the tiny district of 
Logo. At some later date, when the Hamazen 
and the Serawe became provinces, the latter, in 
its spread or shift southwards to the March 
River, engulfed the Logo district and other small 
districts. 

The March is easily located, and its name 
hardly varies in travellers’ accounts, of which 
there arc so few prior to the 19th century. An 
examination of the .splendid reproductions of 
the old maps in the splendid work of Albert 
Kammcrer (1952) shows that this is the March 
of Jacopo d’Angiolo (alias Agnolo della 
Scarperia\ Rome MS, c. 1450; of Melchiscdec 
Thevenot (after Balthazar Tellez), 1663; of Job 
Ludolf, 1683; of Bourguignon d’Anvillc, 1727; 
of Bruce, 1790 (drawn 1772); it is the Marib of 
Fra Mauro, 1460; the Marabo of Jacopo 
Gastaldi, 1561; the Marabus of Livio Sanuto, 
1578; the Marab of Father Manocl dc Almeida, 
1645 (sketched c. 1630). It is also the Moraba 
of Poncct’s account (1704). 

Anuchin’s informer, or more probably Anuchin 
himself, has confused two separate places: Logo 
and Logotc. Saint-Yves, travelling, I suppose, 
sometime in the latter part of the t9th century, 
had seen ‘from a mesa (Tokulc Mt.) the town 
of “Logot” in the valley of the March. In Salt’s 
time (1810), Logo and Logote (or Legote) were 
separate townlets in two adjacent districts, the 
northern Logo and the southern Legote, the 
latter bounded south by the Munnai stretch of 
March River. According to the only other 
author who mentions Logote (T. Lcfebvre, 
1846, III, 2i,,p8; whom, no doubt, Anuchin’s 
French informer had read), the district of 
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Logotc (Salt’s Legote) is separated from the dis¬ 
tricts of “Tscrana” and “TokouJ^f” by the 
Belcssa River (which is the Mai Bclessan of 
Salt), a tributary of the Mareb. Lefebvre 
describes the Belcssa as following the example 
of the March by disappearing under the sands 
during the dry season, when, however, a little 
digging provides one with plenty of water. 
“ 0 :tte vallec de Logote ^tant tres malsainc et 
remplie d’animaux carnassiers [lions, panthers], 
tous les villages sont situes sur la chatnc,” and 
the villagers, having to come from those arid 
heights for water into the valley, arc “tres 
avares dc leurs provisions.” 

The Mareb, which in its central course may 
be roughly said to separate northern Abyssinia 
from the rest of the country, is at various 
seasons and at various points of its meandering 
progress a raging torrent, an underground 
stream, or a dribble losing itself among the 
sands. Its various stretches bear, or have borne, 
local names. Its headwaters arise in the north- 
cast, within fifty miles of Anncslcy Bay on the 
Red Sea; it is a tiny rivulet with a narrow bed 
below Debarwa; then it swells, sweeps south, 
turns west, and, collecting numerous other 
streams from the northern mountains, flows 
west toward the Sudan frontier, to disappear in 
the soil near Kassala, though in very wet 
weather an ultimate trickle reaches Atbara. 
Among these Ht.'^le northern tributaries we find 
the Scremai, the Bclessa, and the Obel. The last 
appears on Bent’s map (1893) on the U.S. 
Army map (1943); the Seremai River, which is 
apparently just cast of the Obel, is mentioned by 
Salt (1814), who, on his way inland from the 
Red Sea and the town of Dixan, which he left 
Mar. 5, 1810, arrived the following day at the 
picturesque village of Abha (p. 245); 

March 7th.—We struck our tents at five in the 
morning, and after proceeding about a mile south¬ 
ward, brought the hill of Cashaat to bear due east 
of us, at which point.. we turned off a little to 
the west, and travelled about eight miles... until 
we reached an agreeable station, by the side of 
a river called Seremai. This river shapes its 
course through the bottom of a small secluded 
valley, surrounded on every side by steep and 

• Rasselas was represented in Pushkin’s library 
(Ballantyne’s Novelist Library, vol V, London, 
1823, which also contains Sterne’s Seniinienitil 
Journey and Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wal{efield), 
but Pushkin had not enough English to read it. 

If he knew Johnson’s tale at all, as he probably 
did, it was in a French translation, of which there 
were several. A Russian translation was published 
in Moscow, 1795, but a Russian gentleman would 
ignore the wretched Russian adaptations of the 
tune and prefer the more fluid, though hardly more 
exact, French versions.^^^^roarn P 


rugged hills, in a nook of which, about a mile 

to the eastward, lay a large town called Logo, 

whence the surrounding district takes its name. 

Logo at that time (1810) was conunanded by 
a relxllious chieftain “who in the campaign of 
the preceding year had been reduced to 
obedience by the Ras,” and who made an 
attempt to stop and rob Salt’s caravan. For all 
we know, he may have been Pushkin’s fourth 
cousin. 

From Logo the Salt party travelled south- 
south-west; “Our road now lay... through a 
wild and uncultivated country; we crossed the 
stream called Mai Belcssan ... and, after mount¬ 
ing a steep ascent, reached the village of Leg6te. 

... The distance we had travelled from our last 
station [on the Scremai River, one mile west 
from the village of Logo] may be computed 
at about eight miles.” Salt then cros.sca the 
March and proceeded southward toward the 
“completely scarped” mountain (Debra Damo), 
“which in the earliest periods of the Abyssinian 
hi.story, served as a place of confinement for the 
younger branches of the royal family” (p. 248), 
at which point Salt recalls Dr. Johnson’s 
“beautiful and instructive romance.” This is a 
reference to Samuel Johnson’s insipid talc. The 
Prince of Abissmta or (in later editions) The 
History of Rasselas, Prince of Abissmta,* which 
appeared anonymously in two volumes in the 
spring of 1759—at a time readers managed to 
hnd poetry and talent in the journalism of 
Voltaire’s flat Contes. Earlier (1735) Johnson 
had translated for a few shillings Joachim Le 
Grand’s Voyage histonque d'Abisstnie, du R.P. 
Jhome Lobo. It is pleasing to reflect that Salt 
may have seen on the very same day the birth¬ 
place of Pushkin’s ancestor and the scene of 
Johnson’s story. 

The only maps on which I have been able to 
locate Logo arc: the one in Salt’s work and a 
smaller one (obviously copied from Salt, with¬ 
out acknowledgment) illustrating the 1830-32 
journal kept by Samuel Gobat (a Swiss clergy¬ 
man born in 1799). It lies about forty-five miles 
north-north-west of Aksum and about fifty miles 
south of Debarwa. I doubt if it exists to-day; 
perhaps it has wandered to some other site, as 
Abyssinian villages have heen known to do. On 
none of the numerous maps made prior to the 
i8th century have I found any locus suggestive 
of “Logo,” or “Lagon,” or “Lagona,” except 
obvious Italian or Spanish descriptive terms for 
“lake,” “canal,” “hot spring,” or “pool” 
Qagone). 

The trouble is that at exactly the necessary 
period, between the last visits of Jesuit priests 
in the 1630s and James Bruce’s travels in the 
1770s, no vocal European except Poncet (1698- 
w northern Abyssinia. 
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I have discovered, however, another candidate 
for Cannibal’s birthplace. Salt, in his earlier 
journal (i8ii), mentions the village of 
“Lahaina,”* which he saw on his way north¬ 
ward from “Antalow” (Antalo), the capital 
of Tigr^-Endorta, to “Muccullah” (Macalle), in 
the same province. This Lahaina is, or was, 
about six miles from Antalo, in a direction 
nearly NNE, and thus about a hundred miles 
SSE of Logo. 1 cannot locate it on any map, 
but judging by Salt’s account (he had just 

E assed by ‘‘a picturesque vill^ called 
laraou^,” which I identify with Gargara of 
the U.S. Army map, 1943), I should place 
Lahaina midway between 39® and 40* E and 
midway between 13® and 14® N. Beyond 
“Haraqui,” after proceeding from one hill to 
another. Salt saw 

on a rising ground to our right [to the east] 
a village of considerable extent called Lahaina, 
from which place the road, turning a little more to 
the west, led through a more cultivated country, 
thickly set with acacia and brushwood.... 

There is no reason why this Lahaina, rather 
than Logo or Logote, should not have been the 
Lagona or Lahona of Cannibal’s petition, and 
there may have existed other similarly sounding 
lace-names (on a “Laham” basis, for instance), 
would consider, therefore, the determination 
of “L” as not settled at this time of writing; 
but I am inclined to assume that it was situated 
in the general region of Northern Abyssinia, 
where we have been following, through the 
bibliographic dust, the mules and camels of 
several adventurous caravans. 

Gannihal’s Sister 

A fter the passage concerning the scheming 
. senior wives, who managed to have the 
youngest one’s son turned over to the Turks, 
the German biography continues thus: 

His only full sister, Lahann, who was some 
years older than he, had yet sufficient courage 
to oppose this act of violence. She tried every- 


• Or is this a mis-spelling for “Lahama” or 
"Lehama,*’ a small district in Endorta mentioned 
by Lefebvre } There is, of course, another “Lahaina” 
in the world, namely, the former residence of the 
kings in the Hawaiian Islands. 

fin Turkish, a language that Cannibal must 
have been able to understand at one time, laham 
means “cabbage” and lahin "note,” “tone,” 
“melody.” In Arabic, lahan means “melody” 
“modulation,” “mispronunciation,” and layan 
means “softness,” “gentleness,” Z 3 rtikhJ(eit. In 
several Oriental languages, the stem lah * is 
associated with “loose woman’ (cL the Russian 
lahan^a, a slanern, Pskovan dial., and lahudra, an 
inferior whore). 


thing, but had to yield to number; she accom¬ 
panied him to the very deck of the small ship, 
still nursing the hope that she might obtain by 
entreaties the freedom of this much beloved 
brother or purchase it with her jewels; but when 
she found that her tender efiurts remained fruit¬ 
less to the last, she cast herself in despair into 
the sea and was drowned. To the very end of 
his days, the venerable old man [Abram] would 
shed tears of the tendercst friendship and love 
as he recollected her; for although he was still 
very young at the time of that tragic event, yet 
whenever he thought of her this vague memory 
would become new and complete for him; and 
this oficring [Abram’s tears] was the better 
deserved by her sisterly tenderness since she 
had struggled so hard to free him, and since 
these two were tlie only siblings from the same 
mother. 

Pushkin, in his note to the 1825 edition of 
Eugene Onegin obviously improves upon the 
German biography when he says “[Abram] 
also remembered his beloved [or “favourite”] 
sister, Lagan', swimming in the distance after 
the ship in which he was receding.” 

As I have already mentioned, Pushkin care¬ 
lessly follows here the Russian tradition of ren¬ 
dering the Latin H by the Russian gamma (so 
that, for instance, Henry becomes Genri and 
Heine masquerades as Geyne). Moreover, he 
attempts to feminise the ending of the name, 
which terminates in a consonant (an impossible 
ending for a feminine name in Russian), by 
closing it with a “soft sign” (an apostrophe in 
transliteration). 

The receding ship, in whose wake swam— 
somewhat ahead of the romantic era—a pas¬ 
sionate sister, might be easily condemned to 
dwindle to a reed raft on a seasonable river; 
indeed, the entire event might be dismissed by 
the cynic as one of those fairy-tale recollections 
that old age confuses with true happenings; 
but there is one reason it should command 
attention: the name “Lahann” is, I find, a 
plausible Abyssinian name.f 
Generally speaking, names in L, and particu¬ 
larly in La, occur comparatively selaom in 
Abyssinian chronicles. According to Amhartic 
dictionaries, there is a man’s name “Layahan”; 
and in the reign of King Bahafa (1719-28) there 
was a general named Lahen, who died about 
1728 whien governor of Hamasen. 

We do not know how old was Ras Fares, 
governor of Tigr6, in the 1690s, nor do we know 
the number of his wives or concubines. But we 
do know that Fares must have been an elderly 
man at the time, and we also know from the 
chronicles (Basset, XVIII, 310) that a young 
wife of his, who di«i at the latest in 1697, bore 
the name of bahia Dengel or Lahya Dengel 
(meaning in Tigr6 “beauty of the Virgin*’X 
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which has a striking resemblance to that of die 
girl who may have been her daughter. 

Gannibars Parentage 

T o UNDERSTAND the various improba- 
bilides and absurdiues in the German 
biography, the history of Abyssinia should be 
briefly recalled. 

The Gospel was introduced there about a.d. 
327 by Frumentius (c. 290-c. 350), a native of 
Phoenicia, who was consecrated bishop of 
Aksum by Athanasius of Alexandria. An aware¬ 
ness of that primitive empire, so near to Arabia, 
so far from Rome, was slow in reaching western 
Europe. The first reliable information was the 
fortunate outcome of ill-fated ventures on the 
part of heroic Jesuit missionaries who affronted 
the nameless dangers of a fabulous land for the 
holy joys of distributing images of their fair 
idols and of secretly rebaptising native children 
under the pious disguise of medical care. Some 
of these brave men were successful as martyrs, 
others as map-makers. In the i6th century, 
Portuguese troops helped the Abyssinians to 
break a relatively brief spell of Moslem domina¬ 
tion that began about 1528 and lasted till the 
middle of the century. At one time, c. 1620, 
under King Susneyos, Abyssinia was actually 
converted by Portuguese Jesuits into a grotesque 
form of Catholiersm, which petered out about 
1630, in the beginning of the reign of Fasilidas, 
who restored the old religion and had the 
churches occupied again by the Monophysitc 
clergy. In modern times, Russians have oeen 
pleasantly surprised at finding a kind of natural 
Greek-Orthodox tang to certain old eremetic 
practices still persisting in Ethiopia; and Pro¬ 
testant missionaries have been suspected by the 
natives of paganism because of their indifference 
to pictures of female saints and winged boys. 

In the period that alone interests us—-the last 
years of the 17th century and the first ones of 
the i8th—most Abyssinians were Christians; 
».e., members of the Abyssinian Church, a 
dreary. Coptic-flavoured brew of the most absurd 
ideas of old Christian and Jewish priests, all 
this spiced with barbarous local abominations. 
Despite the memory of cruel invasions, the state 
tolerated, for commercial reasons, Moslems and, 
for sporting ones, heathen Negro tribes, such 
as the Shangalla group, to which belonged the 
black savages inhabiting at the time a region 
not far from, or including, Logo, at a point 
“where the river March, leaving Dobarwa, Hows 
through thick bushes” (Bruce, 1790). In the late 
17th century, and afterward, these heathens 
were enthusiastically hunted by Abyssinian 
kings in periodical safaris, and there is nothing 
impouible in a hypothesis that Pushkin's 
z 


ancestor was captured in the process and sdd 
to the Turks. 

By 1700, little trace remained of the Moslem 
invasion that had been led by Ahmed ibn 
Ibrahim el Ghazi, surnamed Gran (Lefty), pos¬ 
sibly a Somali, more than a century and a naif 
before, indeed, by the time of John I (c. 1667- 
81), the Moslems, although holding the east- 
coast islands, had no political power inland and 
were compelled to live in separate quarters in 
Abyssinian towns. It is conceivable that 
Gannibal’s father was a pagan warrior or a 
well-to-do Moslem trader, and it is likewise con¬ 
ceivable that he was a local chief of princely 
blood, ruling over a district or a province, but 
it is impossible for one to imagine that about 
1700, some 150 miles north of Gondar, the proud 
capital of Abyssinia, and less than 50 miles 
north from her sacred city Aksum, an 
Abyssinian nobleman governing three towns 
would be a subject of the Turkish sultan and 
thus a vassal of the Ottoman Empire I 

We shall now suppose that (i) Gannibal’s 
father was indeed a regional governor in 
northern Abyssinia and that (2) Gannibal’s 
recollection of “taxes" and “tributes” corre¬ 
sponded in a twisted and nebulous way to cer¬ 
tain historical realities. 

Gannibal was born in a town beginning with 
L, in the Tigre proper or the Tigr^-Endorta, 
about 1693, in the reign of Jesus the Great 
(Jyasu I), who succeeded his father John in 1680 
(according to Basset), and was assassinated in 
result of the machinations of Queen Mclako- 
tawit (Fr. transliteration), who wanted her son, 
Tekla-Haymonot, to reign. Poncet, when spend¬ 
ing the summer of 1700 in Debarwa, then the 
capital of Tigre, feasted there witli two regional 
governors; one of them was apparently the 
governor of the whole Tigre province 
{bahrnegas or bahr-negus, a title that originally 
meant “lord of the sea," but that by the begin¬ 
ning of the preceding century had lost much of 
its importance); the other chief was either a 
temporary co-ruler or a district governor. 

The chronicle published by Basset mentions 
only one governor of Tigri about 1700, namely 
Ras Fares {ras or raz meaning “head” in the 
Geez language). He became governor in the 
eleventh year of the reign of Jesus I and was 
still governor in the twenty-second year of that 
reign. In the first years of the 18th century he 
seems to have been assigned to other, presum¬ 
ably military, duties, although exercising his 
governorship off and on; and perhaps the other 
fellow, George, ruled in the intervals—and was 
being broken in at the time Poncet found the 
bahrnegas twinned. Ras Fares survived the two- 
year-long rei^ of Tekla-Haymonot I and was 
exiled to the ule of Mesrah by the next emperor. 
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Theophilus (Tewoflos), who reigned for three 
years (c. 1708-11). At this point 1 lose track of 
Fares, who presumably died in exile. 

Jesus I (1682-1706) was a not-untaicnted 
despot, and a mighty hunter, inordinately fond 
of chasing the buffalo and the Galla. He also 
kept a sharp eye on his provincial and district 
administrators. In the seventeenth year of his 
reign—that is, in the late 1690s (when Cannibal 
was five or six years of age)—the exactions of 
the officials and their robbery of the nation in 
collecting taxes became so outrageous that the 
emperor summoned all the notables from 
Endorta and other districts and demanded an 
explanation of them. The principal article of 
merchandise was rock salt. The officials, in the 
name of customs dues, used to confiscate most 
of the salt that the merchants brought on their 
asses into the town. The emperor decided that 
the tax on salt should be uniform throughout 
the country. The tax on five mules laden with 
salt was to be one slab. 

The scandal coincided with Poncet’s arrival 
in Abyssinia, and it is possible to believe that 
Ras Fares and various district governors in the 
province of Tigrc (including Endorta) were in¬ 
volved. In these cases the emperor would no 
doubt feel even freer than usual to exact tribute 
from the governors—and probably would think 
nothing of ordering them to send their children 
as samples of Abyssinian nobility to the court 
of a Frankish king. 

Cannibal's Enslavement 

I N THE Abyssinia of those days every¬ 
body seems to have been selling everybody 
else into slavery. There is a charming story 
about an Abyssinian priest who is sent young 
divinity students by a friend, another priest, 
sells these youths one by one to a Moslem trader, 
then sells him his friend the priest, and then 
gets sold himself. In his Travels (1790), Bruce 
mentions Dixan, the first frontier town he 
reached in Abyssinia from the coastal island of 
Masuah (Massawa), on the Red Sea. 

Dixan is built on the top of a hill, perfectly in 
form of a sugar loaf, and consists of Moslems 
and Christians; the only trade of either of these 
sects is a very extraordinary one, that of selling 
children. The Christians bring such as they have 
stolen in Abyssinia to Dixan as to a sure deposit; 
and the Moors receive them there, and carry 
them to a certain market at Masuah, whence 
they arc sent over to Arabia and India. 

About 1700, according to Poncet, the price 
for a robust male slave was only ten icus (fifty 
shillings). In 1880, according to Enid Starkie, the 
average price of a small boy was twenty strips of 
copper cut from a kettle. Some eight years later, 
ia tnc days of “trader Rainbow” fas tne English 


called the French ex-poet Rimbaud), Christian 
Abysinian boys cost eighty Levant dollars (about 
150 shillings) per head. One suspects that most 
of the little Africans shipped to Arabia and 
Turkey were used there as catamites before reach¬ 
ing the age of toil. 

1 do not know how probable it may have 
been for the child of a seigneur, a province 
governor, or district governor to be direct^ or 
indirectly sold into slavery; but there is definite 
information (for instance, in Poncet) that in 
1700 Emperor Jesus could and did command 
the noblemen— i.e., various relatives of his, as 
all nobles were—to dispatch their children to a 
distant European court, with the re,sult that 
these unfortunate Abyssinian youngsters were 
captured en route by the Turks. 

Poncet, a French pharmacist in Cairo, who 
was invited to Abyssinia to treat Jesus 1 for 
conjunctivitis, left Cairo June 10, 1698, and, 
via the Nile and Dongola, reached Gondar 
July 21, 1699. The emperor proclaimed a young 
Armenian merchant (named “Murat” or, more 
exactly, Murad ben Magdclun, said to be the 
nephew of one of the emperor’s ministers) 
ambassador to France; he was to accompany 
Poncet to Paris with gifts for King Louis XIV, 
such as elephants, horses, and jeunes enfans 
tthiopiens, .scions of noBle families. 

On his return voyage to Cairo (now via the 
Red Sea), Poncet left Gondar May 2, 1700, for 
Massawa, planning to stop on the way in the 
capital of Tigre, Debarwa, which he reached in 
mid-July, and to wait there for Murad, who 
was still collecting the animals and the children. 
But there were further delays; several horses 
and the only elephant, a young tusklcss beast, 
died while crossing the Serawc Mts., and on 
Sept. 8, 1700, after wailing for Murad for almost 
two months, Poncet left Debarwa for the coast. 
Nine days later he reached the island of 
Masiiawa, embarked for Jidda on Sept. 28, and 
arrived there on Dec. 5. Murad neing still 
delayed, the next meeting place was fixed at the 
head of the Red Sea in Suez, for which Poncet 
set out Jan. 12, 1701. At the end of April he 
reached the Mt. Sinai Monastery, where a 
month later Murad finally caught up with him, 
bringing a sad report; in Jidda, “Ic Roy de la 
Mecque” (the Grand Shcrif Saad?) took away 
from him the highborn Ethiopian children that 
Murad had collected for the king of France— 
and it is not inconceivable that some of these 
the governor of Mecca (or that of Jidda) for¬ 
warded to the sultan of the Ottoman Empire, 
Mustafa II, as his own little tribute. All Murad 
now had were two young attendants obtained 
on the way ^t Suakin, “the bigger one an 
Ethiopian, the smaller a [Negro?] slave.” 
Poncet’s and Murad’s caravan reached Cairo in 
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the first week of June, and Poncet presented 
himself there before the French consul, Maillet. 

In Cairo Poncet, now impatient to leave for 
France, got into trouble with Maillet, who 
questioned Murad's ambassadorial status, and 
with the Turks, who questioned the religion of 
the two slave boys (Murad’s acquisition?) whom 
Poncet was taking with him. Says Le Grand: 
“L’Aga et les gens dc la Douane [vinrent] 
I’avcrtir [June 26, 1701] que ses deux domes- 
tiques Abissins <?tant Mahometans devoient ctre 
rachetes... [Poncet] repondit que si ccs enfans 
etaient Mahometans” he would make a gift 
of them to the Turkish governor of Egypt. But 
the local Jesuit superior, “touche de zele pour 
Ic salut dc ces deux enfans,” intervened, and 
Poncet was not bothered any more. Whether he 
got the two youngsters out of Cairo, vve do not 
know. It is also not clear if we should count 
as one of the.se boys or count separately as a 
third item, or consider as repre-senting both, a 
“jeune csclavc £thiopicn” whom Murad had 
brought to the French consul at Cairo, to be 
shipped to France together with the remains— 
ears and trunk—of the young elephant. This 
etit esclave, when already placed on the Nile 
arge that was to take him to the ship, began 
to cry that he was a Moslem, that he was being 
kidnapped, that he did not want to go to 
Christendom, which provoked a tumult, in con¬ 
sequence of which the Turkish officials removed 
the boy from the barge and placed him in the 
keep of one Mustafa Kiaya Kazdugli, after 
which Poncet sailed for France. Incidentally, 
the episode is curiously distorted in its re-telling 
by Bruce, who says that Poncet, when embark¬ 
ing at Bulaq, on the Nile, for his voyage to 
France, “watched helplessly as a bought slave, 
a poor Abyssinian lad, whom he was bringing 
for Louis the Fourteenth ... was being taken 
out of ship by the Janizaries... and made a 
Mahometan before his eyes”—which implies, if 
I correctly understand what Bruce means, that 
the boy wa.s an uncircumcised heathen Negro, 
and not a Christian Ethiopian, who would have 
been circumcised anyway (on the eighth day 
after his birth). 

Camilbal in Turkey 

A fter describing Lahann’s death at 
■ the time of her brother’s departure from 
Abyssinia or some neighbouring seaport, the 
German biography continues: 

Not long after this separation forever, Hanni¬ 
bal arrived in Constantinople and with the other 
young hostages was confined in the seraglio, to 
be raised there among the noble pages of the 
sultan, and there he spent one year and some 
months 
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Let us pause here for a moment io order to 
check the chronological situation. We shall see 
presently that the Russian envoy could have 
obtained the young arap only between the 
autumn of 1702 and the summer of 1705 and 
that the most probable year is 1703. Working 
backward, we arrive at the following conclusion; 

The journey from his home in inner 
Abyssinia—which, according to the German 
biography, Cannibal was forced to leave at 
seven years of age—to Turkey must have taken 
considerably longer than the meaningless gap- 
filler “nicht lange nach” implies—even if we 
choose for him the shortest itinerary of the 
time, from the Tigrc province to north-western 
Turkey. There was an initial trek to a Red Sea 
port, then the tricky passage up the Red Sea 
to Suez, then another land journey to a Mediter¬ 
ranean port, and finally the long, awesome, and 
nauseous voyage to Stambul. Taking into 
account the difficulties of navigation and many 
delays, we must reckon the whole journey to 
have lasted at least one year—probably longer, 
especially if we take into consideration that 
Cannibal might have been conveyed to Turkey 
not by sea but by the caravan road via Arabia 
ami Syria. In orner words, he must have left 
home in ijoo if, by 1703, he had been living 
in Constantinople since the end of 1701. 

We now have to choose between two possi¬ 
bilities; (i) that the boy landed in the Constan¬ 
tinople slave market in the ordinary course of 
the trade or (2) that, as the German biography 
avers, he was smuggled out of the sultan’s 
seraglio and delivered to the Russian envoy, 
with the help of a grand vizier. 

If we consider the first proposition, all wc 
can .say is either that the Russian envoy’s agent 
may have induced his employer to show more 
gratitude by persuading him that the young 
slave had really been a highborn prisoner in 
the palace or, more likely, that the Russian 
envoy, having purchased the boy by ordinary 
means, cooked up the exotic version to impress 
the tsar. Since, however, we arc inclined to 
accept the story of Cannibal’s noble origin, for 
want of a better hypothesis, we may as well see 
what historical background there is to support 
the contention of the German biography, which, 
after the sentence referring to the length of time 
spent by Cannibal in Constantinople, launches 
upon the account of his deliverance with the 
following idiotic argument: 

At that time the Emperor Peter I was Intro¬ 
ducing the arts and the sciences in his realm 
and endeavouring to spread them among [his] 
noblemen. He did succeed to some extent in this 
undertaking; yet considering the great muldtude 
of nobles in that most extensive of the world’s 
empires, the number of people who showed in 
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cHnation toward learning proved much too 
insignificant, a state of affairs that caused the 
late emperor most grievous and vexing pain. 
He cast around for means to extract from among 
the nation... examples and models. Finally, he 
conceived the idea of writing to his ambassador 
in Constantinople, requesting him to obtain for 
him and send him some young black boys of 
good abilities. His minister followed his orders 
with the utmost fidelity; he got acquainted with 
the supervisor of the seraglio where the sultan’s 
pages were being reared and educated, and then, 
through the intermediation of the grand vizier 
obtained, in a secret and dangerous manner, 
three lads.... 

One of these was Cannibal. 

Pyotr Tolstoy is described by historians as a 
crafty, unscrupulous, and sinister character. In 
1717, he was sent by the tsar to retrieve Prince 
Alexis, the heir to the throne, who had taken 
advantage of his ferocious sire’s journey abroad 
to escape from Russia to Austria and Italy, and 
whom the tsar’s agents tracked down and 
brought back, in a series of quiet moves marked 
by the kind of hypnotic tenacity, persuasion, 
and deceit that we associate to-day with the 
forced repatriation of fugitives by Soviet thugs. 
The man who could lure Alexis from the 
security of Naples to his terrible fatherland, to 
be tortured to death there under Peter’s super¬ 
vision, might easily have devised a means to 
obtain a poor little blackamoor for his master’s 
amusement. 

My opinion that the tsar’s envoy to the Otto¬ 
man Porte obtained Cannibal, by the tsar’s 
order and for the tsar’s service, not earlier than 
1703 and not later than 1704 is corroborated by 
Cannibal himself in the following two docu¬ 
ments: 

(1) In a letter from Paris to Councillor 
Makarov, dated Mar. 5, 1721 (probably, N.S.), 
Cannibal mentions that he has served the tsar 
for seventeen years. 

(2) In an address to Empress Catherine I, 
in 1726 (when pre.senting her a textbook on 
military engineering that he had compiled on 
the basis of his La Fire or Metz notes), he men¬ 
tions that he has lived for twenty-two years 
pri dome (at the domicile, in the entourage, in 
the household) of the late tsar (who died in 
1725). 

Gannibal and Raguzinski 

N THE MEANTiME,” the Cerman bio¬ 
graphy continues, using its favourite 
formula: 

the father of the late general [of Abram Ganni¬ 
bal], who had been ripe in years and almost 
senile at the dme of Abram’s departure, died, 
and the succession of his rule fell to the lot of 


one of Abram’s stepbrothers.... The Russian 
envoy, who was glad to observe the will of his 
emperor, sent to Moscow [the three lads]: 
Ibrahim Hannibal; another black boy— i. com¬ 
patriot of his of noble birth—who, however, died 
of smallpox on the way; and a Ragusan of 
nearly the same age, i.e., under ten. Although 
deploring the loss of one of the boys, the 
emperor was delighted that the two others 
arrived safely, and took over personally the care 
of bringing them up; the more eagerly because, 
as already said, he wished to make examples of 
them...and put [Russians] to shame by con¬ 
vincing them that out of every people, and even 
from among wild men—such as Negroes, whom 
our civilised nations assign exclusively to the 
class of slaves—there Can be formed men who 
by dint of application can obtain knowledge 
and learning [and thus] become helpful and 
useful to their monarch.... A no mean con¬ 
noisseur of mankind, the emperor investigated 
in advance the inclinations of his newly arrived 
objects. He destined Hannibal, who was a quick, 
keen, and fiery young fellow, for a military 
career, and he destined the Ragusan (later known 
in Russia as Count Raguzinski), who was of a 
quieter and more meditative nature, for the civil 
service. 

Under Mustafa II and Ahmed III, Turkey 
exacted a tribute from Ragusa (e.g., the sum of 
4,000 ducats in 1703) as well as from Arab 
tribes; but the law for collecting Christian 
tribute boys, although nominally in existence 
until 1750, had not been enforced since the 
middle of the preceding century. There is no 
reason to believe that .Sava Vfadislavich had 
been dispatched to Constantinople in the natural 
course or personal adventure and paternal trade; 
but the fact of there having oeen Ragusan 
tribute boys in the past may have somehow in¬ 
fluenced the account of Cannibal’s boyhood. 

On Sept. 25, 1702, a month after his arrival 
in Turkey, Pyotr Tolstoy wrote to Count 
Fyodor Golovin, Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

A Ragusan dwelling in Constantinople, Sava 
VladLslavov, who as you know is a good man, 
has now, by my advice, set out with wares for 
Azov and from there will proceed to Moscow. 
[He] is here an infinitely useful person to His 
Muscovite Majesty. 

Sometime in the autumn of that year Vladis- 
lavich arrived in Azov with an ostensible cargo 
of olive oil, cotton, and calico, and cventuafiy 
(by the first week of April, 1703) reached 
Moscow, where in result of the great secret 
reports he brought he was made much of by 
Peter I. 

Bringing sables and ermines, Russian fox 
(white<ollar and red) and wolf (Muscovite and 
Azovan), he returned to Constantinople in 1^4 
or early 1705, and then in the sunnuner of 1705 
set out again for Azov and Moscow, carrying 
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more calico and more secret dispatches from 
Pyotr Tolstoy as well as a live present for the tsar. 

It is evident that Cannibal was obtained 
sometime between the dates of Vladislavich’s 
two departures from Constantinople. To judge 
by a letter from the tsar to the Constantinomc 
ambassador’s brother, Ivan Tolstoy, commander 
of Azov, Vladislavich was in Moscow with the 
reports, and presumably with the little blacka¬ 
moor, not later than Jan. 12,1706 (the exact date 
of his arrival might be easily settled by consult¬ 
ing unpublished papers in the local archives), 
Vladislavich travelled in 1716-22 on diplomatic 
missions to Venice and Ragusa and in 1725-28 
was envoy to China. 


Gannibal'a First Years in Russia 


A t the time of Cannibal’s arrival in 
> Russia, Peter was in the midst of the 
Swedish campaign, with the battlefield—a fluc¬ 
tuating and somewhat phantomic affair—in 
Poland. In Moscow he amused himself with 
establishing an anatomical and biological 
museum, with a botanical garden in front of it. 
The young blackamoor was no doubt welcomed 
as an additional curio. Peter visited Kiev in 
July-August 1706, and, travelling north again, 
was just in time to enjoy watching, on Sept, ii, 
1706, the first inundation in “Piterburh” (or 
“Paradis,” as he fondly called the town he had 
just founded). Especially entertaining was the 
sight of men and -.Vomcn huddling on the roofs 
of submerged shacks. 

Peter was again in Vilno (on his way back 
from Warsaw to Petersburg) by Sept. 1^, 1707, 
and stayed there till Oct. 10. It is within these 
time-limits that the, at least, fourtccn-ycar-old 
Abyssinian was baptised and given the name of 
Pyotr. More or less synchronously (Sept. 27, 
1707), his royal sponsor jotted down a little 
memorandum dealing with the naming of the 
progeny of Lenita or Lenta (from the Latin 
tents, "gentle,” or lentus, “tenacious,” “slow”), 
an English mastiff: two years before, in the 
monastery of Polotsk, the tsar had had this 
hound maul Theophanus, an outspoken Uniate 
monk of the St. Basil Order, whom he had 
then hacked in two with his sword. The pseudo- 
classical names for her seven pups, which the 
tsar translated no doubt from some current 
nomenclator, read—as translated back from 
Peter’s uncouth Russian—Pirrhous (reddish). 
Ecus (dawn), Aethon (bright), Phlcgcthon 
(blazing), Pallas, Nymph, and Venus. The 
eventu^ surname Annibal given to the blacka¬ 
moor may also have been thought up by the 
enlightened monarch, although mere are other 
possibilities. The fate of the young mastiffs can 
be traced to another note, a fortnight later, in 
which the tsar commands Lenlta’s pups to be 


taught by some foreign-born fancier on his staff 
to perform various tricks, such as doffing a cap, 
shouldering a toy musket, and marching under 
arms into water. 

At the time, according to western European 
observers, reiteration of baptism, and baptism 
anew, of youths and adults, was performed at 
Peter’s court by pouring cold water three 
times over the whole body from head to foot. 
If Cannibal had been born an Abyssinian prince¬ 
ling, he would have been baptised at birth, since 
Abyssinia had been Christianised six centuries 
before Russia; but it is quite probable that upon 
capture the Turks had him Moslemised 
{pobasurmanili, in the Russian of the time), 
whatever that process implies. The question, 
however, is completely futile because, first, any 
African was to Russians a heathen and, second, 
the ceremony performed on the young blacka¬ 
moor, at the Pyainitski church, in late Septem¬ 
ber or early October, 1707 (not “1705,” as the 
memorial plaque there oddly says), with Peter I 
as godfather and Christiana Eberhardina, wife of 
King Augiistus II of Poland, as godmother, was 
conducted in the rowdy and slapstick atmosphere 
of Peter’s court and smacks of mock marriages 
between freaks or the elevation of jesters to the 
rank of governors of Barataria. Indeed, there 
seems to have been an attempt by some zealous 
courtiers, a few months before, to marry the 
blackamoor: in a letter from Poland, dated May 
13, 1707, the tsar writes to Councilor Avtonom 
Ivanov that he does not wish to have the arap 
conjugated—with, presumably, the daughter of 
some grandee’s Negro servant, or a dwarf, or a 
Russian female house fool. This was a critical 
moment for the gene that participated in the 
making of Pushkin, and the tsar should be 
thanked for directing the course of chance. 

L et us TURN to some of the anecdotes about 
' young Cannibal. 

The best-known story is one given in pre¬ 
posterous detail by the German biography, and 
repeated with personal variations by Golikov 
and Pushkin. The gist of it is that young 
Abram, upon becoming the tsar’s valet or 
assistant valet, slept in an adjacent room and 
proved his intelligence by transcribing the drafts 
of decrees that his master would scribble at 
night on slates. 

In a document dated Dec. 20, 1709 (quoted 
by M. Vegner, p. 23), a passage reads: “By [the 
tsar’s] order, in view of the Christmas holidays, 
coats have been made for Joachim the dwarf 
and Abram the blackamoor, with camisoles and 
breeches. Moreover, eight arshins [six yards] of 
scarlet cloth...and brass buttons have been 
purhased for both.” £. Shmurlo (189a) vaguely 
refers to some documents in which "Abram is 
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mentioned three times, in the same breath, with 
the tsar’s jester Lacosta.” This is Van Dekosta 
or, correctly, Jan d’Acosta, Peter’s favourite 
court jester, a Christianised Jew born in 
Holland.* According to another anecdote, one 
day in the summer of about 1715, on board 
ship, just before a royal cruise from St. Peters¬ 
burg to Revel, the t.sar’s physician, Lestocq, 
and a gentleman of the chamber, Jonson, two 
merry fellows, having found the tsar’s Russian 
Jester Tyurikov fast asleep on the deck, played 
a period prank upon him: they took some tar 
and glued his long beard to his bare chest. Upon 
awakening the poor jester howled, at which the 
tsar, interrupted m his studies of navigation and 
keelhauling, came pounding along, bumped 
into the innocent Cannibal, and, in a rage, 
flogged him unmercifully with a length of rope. 
At dinner the two pranksters could not help 
chuckling at the sight of the Moor’s glum face. 
When the good tsar, a humorist in his own 
right, learned the cause of their mirth, he burst 
out laughing too and told Abram that to mend 
matters he would ignore his next mis¬ 
demeanour. 

This is about all I was able to gather in the 
way of published material pertaining to Canni¬ 
bal’s first ten years in Russia. We can dismiss 
as family fantasy a passage in the Cerman 
biography that asserts that “the ruling half- 
brother” of Cannibal instructed a young brother 
to travel to Constantinople to ransom Abram; 
that, not finding him there, this brother 
travelled on to Petersburg, bringing as gifts 
“precious weapons and Arabic writs,” which 
established Abram’s princely origin; that the 
latter refused to go back to heathendom; and 
that the brother set out on his return journey 
“with tears on both sides.” There is hardly any 
need to remark that no Abyssinian seigneur 
could have travelled to Muscovy via Turkey 
without being enslaved there, nor is there any 
historical information of any free Abyssinian 
undertaking such a journey in the fir.^t part of 
the i8th century. 

It is likely that the tsar took his arap along 
on some of his travels or campaigns, but hardly 
on all his marches, as family tradition has it. 
We get a ghostly glimpse of a stylised young 

• He was a man of parts and a member of a 
well-known Marrano family (da Costa, or Mendez 
da Costa) that had fled from Portugal in the 17th 
century and settled in Italy, Holland, England, and 
other countries. Jan d’Acosta, who was a lawyer 
in Hamburg, sought a more colourful life and 
finding a patron in the Russian consul followed 
him to Muscovy. The tsar was delighted with his 
wit, made him a count, and gave him a barren 
island off the Finnish coast. 


blackamoor in more or less Turkish garb lurk¬ 
ing in the emblematic background—holding a 
battle horse or a bunch of grapes—in several 
portraits of Peter I. He is present in an en¬ 
graving executed by Adriaan Schoonebecck (d. 
1705) from a lost picture painted about 1704; 
there he stands at the back, and to the anatomi¬ 
cal right, of the tsar, who, for the nonce, sports 
a French king’s dress. I am not sure there is not 
some error in the dating of the thing itself or of 
its engraver’s death. But if we accept the date, 
and the possibility of the pictured olackamoor 
being Cannibal, we have to .suppose that cither 
he was brought by Raguzinski on the latter’s 
first trip to Moscow (^703) or that he was por¬ 
trayed—prospectively, as it were—on the strength 
of information received in Moscow from Con¬ 
stantinople: a blackamoor in attendance was a 
symbol of supreme luxury and grandeur, and 
the tsar must have awaited his 1706 New Year 
gift from his envoy with as much eagerness as 
he did shipments of lilies and lilacs. 

Cannibal in Western Europe 

I N January, 1716, Peter I set out on a Euro¬ 
pean tour. After spending a month or .so in 
Copenhagen, he pursued his journey to Holland 
and France. He landed in Dunkerque, and 
arrived in Paris where he forthwith asked for 
beer and bawds. Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
was regent of France (1715-23) during the 
minority of Louis XV. The Muscovite tsar’s six- 
week stay produced little more than a crop of 
dirty stories—though why the grandees of the 
Regcnce, a filthy pack in a disgusting and 
talentless age, should have been so puzzled 
by Peter’s habits is not quite clear. 

In the same spring of 1717, four young men 
arrived in France from Russia to study forti¬ 
fication and military mining. They may have 
come with the tsar, but more probably they 
voyaged separately from him and did not 
sojourn in Denmark. The four men: Abram 
Arap, Stepan Korovin, Gavrila Rezanov, and 
Aleksey Yurov, our hero’s chum. 

The German biography, with its usual over¬ 
statement, bad grammar, and inexactitude, says 
that Peter I sent Cannibal straight to the 
Regent, asking the latter “to assume super¬ 
vision,” and that Cannibal at first stuaied 
“under the great Belior [r/c] at a military school 
for young noblemen.” The reference is, I sug¬ 
gest, to Bernard Forest dc Bclidor (1639-1761), 
a brilliant young French engineer, who taught 
at the Ecole d’Artilleric of La Fire (in the 
Aisne, north-west of Laon) and wrote a 
Sommaire d‘un cours d’architecture militaire. 
Civile et hydraulique (1720) and other distin¬ 
guished works. 

According to^the German biography, Gaoni- 
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bal then ioined an artillery regiment in France 
and as a capitatne of a company participated in 
a war against Spain. This war was declared 
Jan. 9, 1719, and peace was signed Feb. 17, 
1720. During an undermining operation—some¬ 
where in Catalonia, I suppose—he was severely 
wounded in the head and taken prisoner (it is 
odd that he never mentions this event in his 
letters from France). Upon his return to France, 
Abram apparently went on with his studies at 
another school, the Ecole d’Artillerie of Metz, 
an institution founded by the illustrious military 
engineer Sebaslien Le Prestre, Marquis dc 
Vauban (1633-1707). 

By January, 1722, tbe Russian ambassador. 
Prince V. L. Dolgorukov, had announced to 
the four young men that they would have to 
return to Russia, but a year of procrastination 
followed. It would seem that part of that year 
Abram and his companions spent in Paris—in 
the hectic Paris that had been left a financial 
shambles by John Law. Early spring was 
marked by fabulous balls and illuminations in 
honour of the arrival of a tentative bride for the 
king, the blonde little infanta, aged four and a 
half, whom, however, the twelve-ycar-old Louis 
did not like. The Regent was energetically pur¬ 
suing his life of debauchery. Courtesans wore 
stockings of flesh-coloured silk. Thieves and 
highwaymen were subjected to the iron boot, 
the toasting of toes against an ordinary or cxtr.i- 
ordinary fire, and toot baths of boiling oil. The 
financial term “liquidated” (licfiudS) was used 
in regard to executed criminals. The poet Arouet 
(better known as Voltaire) was thrashed by the 
footmen of an officer whom he had called a 
police spy. Prodigious sums were won and lost 
at faro. The Marquis dc Saillant successfully 
wagered he would ride ninety miles on horse¬ 
back in six hours. 

In the midst of these dazzling frolics, little 
is known of Abram’s existence, except that he 
was continuously and abjectly hard up. I can 
find nothing in the French memoirs of the 
Rcgence that would corroborate statements made 
by Pushkin in his novel that all the ladies 
desired to entertain le nigre du Czar, that he 
hobnobbed with Voltaire, and that the play¬ 
wright Michel Guyot de Mervillc introduced 
him to a woman of fashion, “Countess Lenore 
de D.,” who bore him a black baby. The letters 
Abram wrote in Russian from France to various 
officials (clamouring for money, pleading not 
to be sent home by sea, saying he would rather 
walk than sail, begging in vain to be left in 
France for further studies, and so forth) seem 
to me to have been worded not by him but by 
his companion in hyperbolic distress, Aleksey 
Yurov. After six or seven years abroad, Abram 
appears to have forgotten Russian so thoroughly 
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that upon his return the autocrat bundled him 
off to grammar school at the Aleksandronevski 
Monastery, where he was enrolled on Mar. 14, 
1723, O.S. He seems to have been returned to 
the imperial household on Nov. 27, 1724. Com¬ 
mentators have wondered if perhaps the event 
might refer to some other “Abram the blacka¬ 
moor” (though no other is known), since it 
seemed to them to clash with the fact that on 
Feb. 4, 1724, by a «^a,ce in the tsar’s own hand 
Abram was made a lieutenant [poruchik) in the 
bombardier company of the Preobrazhenski 
regiment. However, the whole age was a 
freakish one. 

Cannibal brought from France a small library 
(sixty-nine titles) consisting mainly of historical 
works, military manuals, travels, and a sprink¬ 
ling of fashionable exotica; all these volumes he 
sold (in 1726) for two hundred roubles to the 
Imperial Library but bought them (or a similar 
set) back in 1742. Although the list is quite 
conventional, with works by Bossuct, Male- 
branchc, Fontenellc, Corneille, and Racine 
repre.seniing its literary sectifin, there is a dis¬ 
tinct stress on various voyages, with Chardin 
taking the reader to Persia to discover that a 
milk diet cures ulcers; Lahontan visiting, in a 
kind of proto-Chateaubriandesque America 
(1688), the Gnacsitarcs and the Mozemleks, 
whom none saw after him; and Cyrano dc 
Bergerac journeying to the moon, where people 
have names only expressible by little melodics 
of a few musical notes. 

Cannibal and Annibal 

O F r I c I A L L Y, the name of Peter I’s god¬ 
child had become Pyotr Petrovich Petrov 
(Christian name, patronymic, and surname), 
but he had grown used in Turkey to the name 
of Ibrahim and was allowed to call himself by 
its Russian counterpart, Avraam or Abram. 
Actually, he should not have boggled at bear¬ 
ing his godfather’s name: after all, it had been 
a Petrus Aethiops (Pasfa Sayon Malbazo) who 
published in Rome, about 154Q, after thirteen 
years of labour, the New Testament in the 
language of Abyssinian liturgy (that is, Geez, 
the ancient Ethiopic, which was later replaced 
by Amharic). 

The statement in the beginning of the Ger¬ 
man biography to the effect that Abram’s father, 
a proud Abyssinian seigneur, traced his lineage 
two thousand years back to Hannibal, the 
famous Carthaginian general, is of course non¬ 
sense: it is impossible to conceive that an 
Abyssinian of the 17th century .should have 
known anything of him. The surname Cannibal 
was applied to Abram in official documents as 
early as 1723, upon his return from France. In 
other references, and in all earlier ones, he is 
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called Abram arap or Abram Petrov Arap, 
where the middle term is the patronymic in the 
act of changing into a surname. It is interesting 
to mark how puzzled Russian commentators 
are by this choice of name, which in reality 
is such an obvious one. Anuchin, for example, 
absurdly suggests that Abram or Abram’s 
family might have derived “Gannibal” from 
Adi Baro (a village just north of Debarwa, 
northern Abyssinia)! Why not from Lalibala 
(an Abyssinian emperor of the 13th century), or 
from Hamalmal (a provincial governor who 
rebelled against his royal cousin, Malak 
Sagad I, in the late 1500s), or, still better, from 
gone bal, which means “strange master” in 
Tigr^; there are no holds barred in these lin¬ 
guistic pelits-jeux. 

Actually, of course, our hero’s eponym was as 
trite and familiar a figure in the pseudo 
classically-minded Europe of the i8th century— 
in its textbooks, essays, historical works, news¬ 
paper articles, and academic speeches—as were 
Caesar and Cicero. In Tsar Peter’s Russia no 
illumination was complete without the names 
of Greek and Roman heroes appearing in a 
pyrotechnical display of old saws. Pushkin was 
quite right in Gallicising the adopted surname 
that Abram had most probably brought from 
France in 1723. There, and in Italy, it was not 
infrequently met with as a given name (e.g., 
Franfois Annibai, due d’Estr^es, d. 1687). He 
had certainly encountered it in his military 
studies. He had read about “le grand g^nic 
d’Annibal” in Bossuct’s Discours sur I'histoire 
universelle. If he really took part in the Spanish 
War, he must have been stationed in 1719 at the 
fort of Bellegardc (re-built by Vauban in 1679) 
and have trodden there, on the Spanish border, 
near the village of Le Perthus (Pyrenees 
Orientalcs), the Elephant Steps of Hannibal’s 
Highway, still visible to-day among the arbutus 
and oak brush. And one also wonders if in 
Metz he had not had for schoolmate a certain 
Pierre Robert dit Annibai (1669-1783), who must 
have been living there about 1720, according to 
the parish records published by Porier. 

Gannibal’s Later Years in Russia 

L e CAPiTAiNE Petrov dit Annibai^ having 
> acquired in France some kowledgc of bul¬ 
warks and buttresses, lived, from 1723 on, in 
Russia, teaching mathematics and building 
fortresses. 

I have not performed any special research in 
regard to this final lap of his life; it is fairly 
well known in its main features, and as Rus¬ 
sian commentators have pointed out, Pushkin’s 
presentation of Abram’s Siberian period is false. 
On May 8, 1727, immediately after the end of 
Catherine I’s reign, he was dispatched to inspect 


a fort in Kazan and then to build one in Selen- 
ginsk, on the Chinese border—-where, inciden¬ 
tally, Lieutenant Gannibal encountered his 
former patron. Count Vladislavich-Raguzinski, 
who was returning from his Chinese embassy. 
Vaguely accused of political intrigue, Gannibal 
found himself kept at work in Selcnginsk and 
Tobolsk for a couple of years, and only in the 
beginning of Anna’s reign the governor of 
St. Petersburg, Miinnich, needing a good mili¬ 
tary engineer, had him transferred to a Baltic 
fort. In 1731, Gannibal married Evdokia 
(Eudoxia) Dioper, daughter of a sea captain, 
Audrey Dioper, presumably of Greek origin. 
She was unfaithful to him, and so was he to 
her. According to documents described by 
Stepan Opatovjch (in Russbaya starina, 1877), 
Gannibal, in 1732, rigged up at his home a 
private torture chamber complete with pulleys, 
iron clamps, thumbkins, leathern whips, and 
$0 forth. An obstinate and formalistic man, he 
then managed to have his victim imprisoned 
by the state for marital betrayal. She stayed five 
years in jail, after which—while divorce pro¬ 
ceedings were dragging on—she was more or 
less at liberty till 1753, when the final separation 
was accorded; upon which, the unfortunate 
woman was packed away to a remote convent, 
where she died. In the meantime, in 1736, 
Gannibal had married (uhlawfully) his mistress 
of four years’ standing, the daughter of another 
captain, an army captain this time, named 
Matthias Schoberg, Lutheran, of Swedish- 
German descent. By this second wife (whose 
first name was Christina Rcgine, according to 
the German biography) Gannibal had eleven 
children, of whom the third son, Osip, was to 
be Pushkin’s maternal grandfather. 

Gannibal spent a few years as a country squire 
on a piece of acquired land, and then went on 
building fortresses. In 1742, Elizabeth, Peter I’s 
younger daughter, made him a major general 
and four years later granted him the country 
seat of Mihaylovskoe in the province of Pskov, 
which was to be forever linked up with Push¬ 
kin’s name. During these years, Gannibal 
proved himself an expert at arranging fireworks 
at state festivals and composing denunciations 
of various officials. In 1762, after building his 
last fortress and propelling his last rocket, he 
was retired and lived in obscure senility for 
another twenty years on yet another country 
estate (Suida, near Petersburg), where he died 
in 1781, at the advanced age of (probably) 
eighty-eight. 

Cenclotioiu 

B esides the unfinished romance (1827) The 
Blacbamoor of Peter the Great (in which 
a greatly glamouiriscd Ibrahim is given fictitious 
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adventures in France and Russia—all this Is 
not in the author’s best vein), there is among 
Pushkin’s works a remarkable piece in verse 
referring to the same character. In this post- 
scriptum of five stanzas to a poem on his 
paternal lineage {Moya rodoslovnaya), in iambic 
tetrameter, Pushkin has this to say about his 
maternal ancestor (I have not rendered the 
rhymes, feminine and masculine, which alter¬ 
nate in the original); 

Figlyarin, smug at home, decided 
That my blac^ grandsire. Cannibal, 

Was for a bottle of rum acquired 
And fell into a shipper's hands. 

This shipper was the glorious shipper 
Through whom our country was advanced, 
Who to our native vessel’s rudder 
Gave mightily a sovereign course. 

This shipper was accessible 
To my grandsire; the blacl^amoor, 

Bought cheaply, grew up staunch and loyal. 
The emperor’s bosom friend, not slave.... 

“Figlyarin” (from figlyar, a zany, a coarse 
buffoon) is a play on the name of a hated 
reviewer, Fadey (Thaddeus, Thady) Bulgarin. 
It was thought up by the minor poet Vyazem- 
ski, Pushkin’s friend, and first used by another 
poet, Baratinski, in a published epigram of 
1827. Pushkin’s piece was written in 1830, and 
it is his answer to the following vicious 
innuendo by Bulgarin in his magazine Sever¬ 
naya pchela (The Northern Bee): 

Byron’s lordship and aristocratic capers, com¬ 
bined with God knows what way of thinking, 
have driven to frenzy a multitude of poets and 
rhymesters in various countries: ail of them 
have started talking about their .six-hundred- 
year-old nobility I ... It is openly related that 
some poet or other in Spanish America, likewise 
an imitator of Byron, being of mulatto descent 
on his father’s or (I do not quite remember) 
mother’s side, began to affirm that one of his 
ancestors was a Negro prince. A search in the 
town hall’s archives disclosed that in the past 
there had been a lawsuit between a skipper and 
his mate on account of that Negro, and that 
the skipper maintained he had acquired the 
Negro tor a bottle of rum. 

It would be a waste of time to conjecture that 
Abram was not born in Abyssinia at all; that 
he had been captured by slave traders in a 
totally different place—say, the Lagona region 
of equatorial Africa, south of Lake Chad, in¬ 
habited by Mussulman Negroes; or that he was, 
as Hclbig (1809) affirms, a homeless little Mohr 
(Negro), acquired in Holland by Peter I to 
serve as a ship’s boy (Bulgarin’s source); we 
may also brooa on the puzzling question why 
Gannibal, with his sense of the ^litical, and 


Pushkin, with his sense of the exotic, never 
once allude to Abyssinia (Pushkin, of course, 
knew of its mention in the German biography, 
the Russian translation of which had bwn dic¬ 
tated to him). Nonetheless, it is upon non¬ 
believers in the Abyssinian theory that the 
burden of the proof rests; while, on the other 
hand, those who accept it must waver between 
seeing in Pushkin the great-great-grandson of 
one of those rude and free Negro nomads who 
haunted the March region or a descendant of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, from whom 
Abyssinian kings derived their dynasty. 

According to N. Barsukov (1891), who had 
it from Elizaveta Pushkin, widow of our poet’s 
brother Lev, the hands of Nadezhda Gannibal, 
Pushkin’s mother, had yellowish palms; and 
according to another source, quoted by V. Vino¬ 
gradov (1930), all the daughters of Isaak 
Gannibal, Pushkin’s grand-uncle, son of 
Abram, spoke with a peculiar sing-song intona¬ 
tion—“an African accent,” quaindy says an 
old-timer, who remarks that they “cooed like 
Egyptian pigeons.” 

Tnerc exists no authentic portrait of Abram 
Gannibal. A late i8th<cntury oil, which some 
suppose represents him, wearing a decoration 
he never received, is, anyway, hopelessly 
stylised by the dauber. Nor can one draw any 
conclusion from the portraits of his progeny as 
to what blood predominated in Abram, Negro 
or Caucasian. In Pushkin, admixtures of Slavic 
and German strains must have completely 
obscured whatever definite racial characteristics 
his ancestors may have possessed, while the fact 
that certain portraits of Pushkin by good 
artists, and his death mask, do bear a remark¬ 
able resemblance to modern photographs of 
typical Abyssinians, is exactly what one might 
expect in the descendant of a Negro married to 
a Caucasian. It should be repeated that 
“Abyssinian” implies a very complicated blend 
of the Hamitic and the Semitic and that, more¬ 
over, distinct Negroid types commingle with 
Caucasian ones on the northern plateau and 
among ruling families almost as much as they 
do among the nomadic heathens of the lowland 
brush. The Galla tribes (the Oromota), for 
example, who overran the country simul¬ 
taneously with the Turkish invasion in the i6th 
century, arc Hamites with a strong Negro 
strain. Abram may have had the characteristics 
that Bent found in the Tigr^ and Hamasen 
tribes: “skin... of a rich chocolate colour, the 
hair curly, the nose straight with a tendency 
toward the aquiline, the lips thickish,” or— 
while still technically an Abyssinian—he might 
have possessed the traits that Pushkin, a con¬ 
ventionalist in these matters, gives Ibrahim in 
his novel: “a black skin, a flat nose, inverted 
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lips, and rough woolly hair.” The taxonomic 
problem remains unsettled and will probably 
remain so despite “anthropological sketches” of 
the Anuchin brand. And although Abram 
Cannibal used to refer to himself, in humble 
letters to grandees, as “a poor Negro,” and 
although Pushkin saw him as a Negro with 
“African passions” and an independent brilliant 
personality, actually Pyotr Petrovich Petrov, 
alias Abram Cannibal, was a sour, grovelling, 
crotchety, timid, ambitious, and cruel person; 
a good military engineer, perhaps, but human¬ 
istically a nonentity; differing in nothing from 
a typical career-minded, superficially educated, 
coarse, wife-flogging Russian of his day, in a 
brutal and dull world of political intrigue, 
favouritism, Cermanic regimentation, old- 
fashioned Russian misery, and fat-breasted 
empresses on despicable thrones. 

We shall now go back to a certain passage in 
Pushkin’s note to Eugene Onegin: It reads: 

Up to an advanced age, Annibal still remem¬ 
bered Africa, the sumptuous life of his father, 
and nineteen brothers, of whom he was the 
youngest; he remembered how they used to be 
led into his fatlier’s presence with their hands 
bound behind their backs, whilst he alone re¬ 
mained free and went swimming under the 
fountains of the paternal home.... 

Had Pushkin explicitly stated here that the 
aternal home was in Abyssinia, we might 
ave argued that he had borrowed from literary 
sources of his time this strikingly specific detail 
of an Ethiopian ruler’s sons oring treated as 
captives, potential parricides, possible usurpers. 
The banishment of young princes to bleak hill¬ 
tops in the Tigre province by kings and vice¬ 
roys as a precaution against violent succession 
had had a great romanesque impact on the 
imagination of western Europe in the i8th 
century. And, most curiously, the Abyssinian 
chronicler Za-Ouald (French transcription} tells 
us that in the twenty-second year (1702, 1703, 
or 1704) of Jesus I’s reign, he caused all his 
sons to be put in chains—and was assassinated 
a couple of years later by his only free son, 
Tekla. I do not think that Pushkin deliberately 
introduced here this local note—to corroborate 
a statement of locus he had never made and 
allude to a specific incident he could not have 
known. It seems more plausible to suppose that 
the governor of “L” dutifully followed his 
“sultan” in this colourful custom. In fact, I 
would say that this, and the sister’s name 
Lahann, are the only details that have a true 
Abyssinian flavour. 

The other detail, concerning the swimming 
under the fountains, pod fontanami, is less con¬ 


vincing, unless we take it to imply cascades, 
small waterfalls, etc., and not the playing sprays 
of an African Versailles, Abram’s paternal 
home. Of that home we know even less than we 
do of a certain farm at Snittcrfield, near Strat¬ 
ford. One thinks of the faucets in Johnson’s 
watery Rasselas (of which Salt thought in 
Abyssinia) as well as of the cent mtlles jets 
d'eau of King Bclus’ marble palace on the 
Euphrates in Voltaire’s unreadable novella 
Voyages et Aventures d’une prtneesse baby- 
lonienne, pour servtr de suite h ceux de Scar- 
mentado, par un vieux philosophe qui ne radote 
pas toujours (Geneva, J768). 

I F ONE LIKES to think that Dr. Johnson’s 
contemporary, Pushkin’s great-grandfather, 
was born practically in “Rasselas’ ” lap, at the 
foot of the joint memorial blending Ethiopian 
history and the didactic romance of the French 
i8ih century, one may allow oneself also to 
visualise a Frenchman of Louis XIV's time 
feasting with Pushkin’s dusky great-great¬ 
grandfather in the land of Prester John. Let me 
conclude these rapid notes about Cannibal with 
the following poetical excerpt from the anony¬ 
mous English translation (1709) of the travels 
of Charles Poncet, who stayed in Debarwa in 
the summer of 1700: 

After a solemn service for the emperor’s son 
[Fasilidas, heir to the throne], who had just 
died, the two Governors seated themselves in a 
great hall, and placed me in the middle between 
them. After that, the officers and persons of 
note, both men and women, rang’d themselves 
round the hall. Certain women with tabors... 
began to sing... in so doleful a tone that 1 could 
not hinder being seized with grief.... 

One’s marginal imagination conjures up here 
many a pleasing possibility. We recall Coleridge’s 
Abyssinian maid {Kubla Khan, 1797) singing of 
“Mount Abora,” which (unless it merely echoes 
the name of the musical instrument) is, I suggest, 
either Mt. Tabor, an amba (natural citadel), some 
3,000 feet high in the Sire district of the Tigre, or 
still more exactly the unlocated amba Abora, 
which I find mentioned by the chronicler Za- 
Ouald (in Basset’s translation) as being the 
burial place of a certain high official named 
Gyorgis (one of Poncet’s two governors?) in 
1707. We may further imagine that Coleridge’s 
and Poncct’s doleful singer was none other than 
Pushkin’s great-great-grandmother; that her 
lord, cither of Poncet’s two hosts, was Pushkin’s 
great-great-grandfather; and that the latter was 
a son of Celia Christos, Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas. 
There is nothing in the annals of Russian 
Pushkinology to restrain one from the elabora¬ 
tion of such fancies. 
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Andorra 

From a New Play 


Author’s Preface 

HE name: Naturally the play does not refer 
to the real small state of this name, to the 
little nation in the Pyrenees which I do not 
know, nor does it refer to another real small 
state which I do know; Andorra is the name of 
a model. There is another map of the world; 
on this map, and nowhere else, wc find Shake¬ 
speare’s Illyria, Diirrenmatt’s Giillen, Rrccht’s 
Setzuan, Giraudoux’s Troy, ere. 

The story; It is invented, and in this instance 
I even remember when and where it occurred 
to me: in 1946 in the Cafe de la Terrassc, 
Zurich, in the morning. Written as a prose 
sketch, published in Tagebuch en¬ 

titled “The Andorran )cw.” 

There lived in Andorra a young man who 
was taken for a Jew. The task would be to tell 
the supposed story of his origin, his daily con¬ 
tacts with the Andorrans, who saw in him the 
Jew—the ready-made image that was waiting 
for him everywhere. For example, their distrust 
of his natural emotions which a Jew, as the 
Andorrans know, caniiot have. He was thrown 
back on the acuteness of his intellect, which for 
that very reason became more acute, of neces¬ 
sity. Or his attitude to money, which plays a 


The brilliant presentation of “Andorra" in 
Zurich’s Schauspielhaus last winter marl^ed 
the most conspicuous success in the career of 
the distinguished Swiss novelist and play¬ 
wright. It is already playing to impressively, 
eerily silent German audiences in Munich 
and Berlin (in a production by Fritz Kort- 
ncr); it has been broadcast by the and 

will shortly be published by Methuen in the 
translation by Michael Bulloc\. 


very important part in Andorra too. He knew, 
he felt what everyone thought without putting 
it into words; he examined himself to see if it 
was really true that he was always thinking 
about money, he examined himself till he dis¬ 
covered that it was so, that it was true, he really 
was always thinking about money. He confessed 
it; he made no secret of it, and the Andorrans 
looked at each other, without a word, the 
corners of their mouths scarcely twitched. 
VV'^hcre the Fatherland was concerned, too, he 
knew exactly what they thought. Every time he 
took the word in his mouth they let it lie, like 
a coin that has fallen in the dirt. Because a Jew 
—the Andorrans knew this too—has fatherlands 
which he chooses, which he buys, but no father¬ 
land like us, no fatherland to which he is born; 
and however well he meant it when the Father- 
land was being discu.sscd, he spoke into a silence 
as though into cotton wool. 

Later he reali.scd that he was obviously lack¬ 
ing in tact, indeed on one occasion they told 
him so to his face, when, disheartened by their 
behaviour, he became positively passionate. The 
Fatherland belonged to the others, once and for 
all, and he was not expected to be able to love 
it, on the contrary his continual wooing of the 
Fatherland merely opened up a chasm of 
suspicion; he was courting favour, advantage, 
approval, which they felt to be a means to an 
end, even if they themselves could discern no 
possible end. So it went on, until one day he 
discovered with his restless intelligence, which 
had to keep analysing everything, that he really 
didn’t love the Fatherland, that he disliked the 
very word itself, which always led to embarrass¬ 
ment every time he used it. Obviously they were 
right. Obviously he couldn’t love at all, not in 
the Andorran sense; he had the heat of passion, 
27 
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certainly, and also the coldness of his intelli- 
gcnce, and they felt that this intelligence was 
an cvcr*ready secret weapon in the service of 
his desire for vengeance; he lacked natural 
emotions which would have linked him to other 
people; he lacked, and this was unmistakable, 
the warmth of trust. Contact with him was 
stimulating, yes, but not pleasant, not comfort¬ 
able. He didn’t succeed in being like everybody 
else, and after he had tried in vain not to be 
conspicuous, he bore his difference with a kind 
of defiance, a kind of pride, and behind it a 
lurking hostility which, since he himself did not 
find it comfortable either, he covered with the 
sugar-coating of an officious politeness; even 
when he bowed it was a kind of reproach, as 
though it was the fault of his environment that 
he was a Jew. 

Most Andorrans did nothing to him. Which 
means they did nothing good to him either. 

On the other hand, there were some 
Andorrans with a freer, more progressive out¬ 
look (as they called it), people who felt under an 
obligation to be humane. They esteemed the 
Jew, as they stressed, precisely on account of his 
Jewish characteristics, the acuteness of his in¬ 
telligence, and so on. They stood by him till 
his death, which was horrible, so horrible and 
beastly that even those Andorrans were shocked 
who had never been touched by the realisation 
that the whole of life was horrible. 

That is to say, they didn’t really feel sorry 
for him, or to speak frankly, they didn’t miss 
him—they merely waxed indignant over those 
who had killed him and over the way it had 
been done, particularly over the way it had 
been done. 

They talked about it for a long time. 

Until one day facts emerged which the dead 
man couldn’t have known: he was a foundling, 
whose parents were later traced, an Andorran 
like the rest of us. 

But every time they looked in the mirror the 
Andorrans saw to their horror that they them¬ 
selves bore the features of Judas, each one of 
them. Thou shalt not make thyself any image 
of God, says the Bible. This may also be taken 
to mean God as the living essence in every in- 

* In the opening scenes: Andri is shown in love 
with Barblin, whom he believes to be his foster- 
sister, but who in fact is his half-sister. Their father, 
a radical school-teacher, has made considerable 
financial sacrifices to obtain an apprenticeship with 
a carpenter for Andri. But—“can a Jew be a good 
artisan?”— Ed. Note. 
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dividual, that which cannot be grasped. This is 
a sin which, as it is committed against us, we 
in our turn commit almost unceasingly. 

Except when we love. 


SCENE JIJ* 

{Tit sound of a lathe, a carpenter's shop, Andri and a 
Journeyman carpenter, each with a finished chair.) 

Andri: I’ve played outside left too, when no 
one else wanted to. Of course I will, if your 
team will have me. 

Journeyman: Have ydU any football boots? 

Andri: No. 

Journeyman: Well, you’ll need a pair. 

Andri: How much do they cost? 

Journeyman: I’ve got an old pair. I’ll sell them 
to you. Of course, you’ll also need black 
shorts, and a yellow jersey, and yellow stock¬ 
ings of course. 

Andri: I’m better on the right, but if you need 
a left-winger I expect I shall be able to take a 
corner, 

(Andri rubs his hands.) 

That’ll be smashing, Fcdri, if it comes off. 

Journeyman: Why shouldn’t it? 

Andri: That’s smashing. 

Journeyman: I’m the captain and you’re my 
friend. 

Andri: I’ll train. 

Journeyman: But don’t keep rubbing your hands 
together, otherwise all the spectators will start 
laughing. 

(Andri puts his hands in his trouser pockets^ 
Have you any cigarettes? Then give me one. 
He won’t bawl me out! If he did he’d be 
scared of his own echo. Have you ever heard 
him bawl me out? 

(The Journeyman lights a cigarette^ 

Andri: That’s smashing, Fcdri, that you’re my 
friend. 

Journeyman: Your first chair? 

Andri: What do you think of it? 

(The Journeyman ta\es Andri's chair and 
tries to pull the leg off, Andri laughs) 
You won’t pull those off. 

Journeyman: That’s what he does, 

Andri; Just try! 

(The Journeyman tries in vain.) 

He’s coming. 

Journeyman: You’re lucky. 

Andri: Every proper chair is mortised. What do 
you mean lucky? Only things that arc merely 
stuck together fall apart. 

(Enter the Carpenter) 

Carpenter; ... Write to these gentlemen that 
my name is Prader. A chair by Prader doesn’t 
collapse, every; child knows that. A chair by 
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Prader is a chair by Prader. And anyhow, 
paid is paid. In a word, I don’t haggle.' 

(To the two.) 

Arc you on holiday? 

(The Journeyman dodges away fast.) 
Who has been smoking here again? 

(Andri doesn’t answer^ 

I can smell it. 

(Andri says nothing^ 

If at least vou had the guts— 

Andiu: To-(iay is Saturday. 

Carpenter: What has that to do with it? 

Andri; About my apprenticeship test. You said, 
on the last Saturday of the month. Here is my 
first chair. 

(The Carpenter ta\es a chair!) 

Not that one, Mr. Prader, the other one. 

Carpenter; To become a carpenter isn’t so 
simple, when it’s not in your blood. Not 
simple at all. And how could it be in your 
blood? I told your father so at the very begin¬ 
ning. Why don’t you go into selling? If some¬ 
one hasn’t grown up with timber, you sec, 
with our timber—you people may praise your 
cedars of Lebanon, but in this country we 
work in Andorran oak, my boy. 

Andri: That’s beech. 

Carpenter: Do you think you have to teach 
me? 

Andri: I thought you were testing me. 

Carpenter: (Tries to pull out a leg of the chair.) 

Andri; Mr. Prader, that isn’t mine I 

Carpenter; There— 

(The Carpenter pulls out the first leg.) 
What did I say? 

(The Carpenter pulls out the other three legs.) 
—like frogs’ legs, like frogs’ legs. And rubbish 
like that is supposed to be sold. A chair by 
Prader, do you know what that means?— 
There— (The Carpenter throws the dibris 
down at his /«r)—just look at it! 

Andri: You’re making a mistake. 

Carpenter: Here—this is a chair I 

(The Carpenter sits on the other chair!) 
Fifteen stone I weigh, more’s the pity, fifteen 
stone, but a proper chair doesn’t groan when 
a real man sits on it, and it doesn’t wobble. 
Does this chair groan? 

Andri: No. 

Carpenter: Docs it wobble? 

Andri: No. 

Carpenter: You seel 

Andri; That’s my chair! 

Carpenter; Then who made this rubbish? 

Andri; I told you at the beginning. 

Carpenter: Fcdri! Fcdril 

(The lathe stops.) 


I have nothing but trouble with you, that’s 
the thanks one gets for taking your kind into 
the shop. I knew what it would be like. 

(Enter the Journeyman.) 

Fedri, are you a journeyman or what arc you? 
Journeyman: I— 

Carpenter; How long have you been with 
Prader & Son? 

Journeyman: Five years. 

Carpenter: Which chair did you make? Look 
at them. This one or this one? Answer. 

(The Journeyman loo\s at the debris.) 
Answer frankly and honestly. 

Journeyman: I ... 

Carpenter: Did you mortise or didn’t you? 
Journeyman: Every proper chair is mortised.... 
Carpenter: You hear that? 

Journeyman: Only what is merely stuck together 
falls apart.... 

Carpenter: You can go. 

Journeyman: (Starts in alarm!) 

Carpenter: Into the workshop, I mean. 

(The Journeyman hurries out.) 

Let that be a lesson to you. But I knew your 

f ilace wasn’t in a workshop. 

The Carpenter sits down and fills his pipe!) 
A pity about the wasted timber. 

Andri: (Says nothing.) 

Carpenter: Use that for firewood. 

Andri; No. 

Carpenter: (Lights his pipe.) 

Andri; That’s a dirty rotten trick. 

Carpenter: (Lights his pipe.) 

Andri: I won’t take back what I said. You’re 
sitting on my chair, I tell you, you lie when¬ 
ever it suits you and light your pipe. You, yes, 
you! I’m afraid of you, yes. I’m trembling. 
Why have I no rights in your eyes? I’m 
young, I thought to myself: I must be humble. 
There’s no sense in it, you take no notice of 
proof. You’re sitting on my chair. You don’t 
give a damn about that. It makes no dif¬ 
ference what I do, you always twist it against 
me, and there’s no end to your scorn. I can’t 
keep silent any longer, it’s burning me up. 
Are you even listening to me? You sit there 
sucking at your pipe and I tell you to your 
face: You’re lying. You know perfectly well 
what a dirty rotten trick you’re playing. 
You’re sitting on the chair I made and light¬ 
ing your pipe. What harm have I done you? 
You don’t want to admit that I’m any good. 
Why do you insult me? You all insult and 
jeer at me the whole time. How can you be 
stronger than the truth? You know very well 
what the truth is, you’re sitting on it. 

(The Carpenter has at last lit his pipe!) 
You’re without shame. 

Carpenter; Stop wheedling. 

Andri: You look like a toad! 
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Carpenter: In the first place this isn’t a Wailing 
Wall. 

(The Journeyman and two others give away 
their presence by gigghngo 
Do you want me to kick out your whole 
football team? 

(The Journeyman and two others disappear.) 
In the first place this isn’t a Wailing Wall, in 
the second I never said that was why I was 
dismissing you. I didn’t say that at all. I’ve 
got another job for you. Take ofT your apron I 
I’ll show you how to write out orders. Are 
you listening while your master is speaking? 
For every order you bring in with your 
wheedling you will get ten shillings. Let’s s.iy 
a pound for three orders? A whole pound! 
That’s what your kind have in their blood, 
believe me, and everyone should do what he 
has in his blood....You can earn money, 
Andri, money, lots of money.... 

(Andrt stands motionless^) 

Agreed? 

(The Carpenter stands up and slaps Andri on 
the bacl{i) 

I’ve got your interests at heart. 

(The Carpenter goes, the lathe starts up 

again!) 

Andri: But I wanted to be a carpenter.... 

SCENE VII* 

{Sacristy, the Priest and Andri) 

Priest: Why arc you so upset? 

Andri: (Says nothing!) 

Priest: Andri, we must have a talk together. 
Your foster-mother wishes it. She is very 

worried about you.... Sit down 1 
Andri: (Says nothing!) 

Priest: Do sit down, Andri 1 (Andri says 

nothing!) 

Priest: You won’t sit down? (Andri says 

nothing!) 

Priest: I can understand, this is the first time 
you’ve been here. More or less. I remember 
they once sent you to fetch your football from 
behind the altar when it came .sailing in. 

(The Priest laughs!) 

Andri: What are we to talk about, Reverend 
Father? 

Priest: Sit down! (Andri says nothing!) 

Priest: So you won’t sit down? (Andri says 
nothing!^ 

• Andri has asked the teacher for permission to 
marry Barblin. His father, too cowardly to disclose 
to the family the truth of Andri’s origin, refused 
without explanation. Andri is convinced that the 
reason for his father’s refusal is that he docs not 
want his daughter to marry a Jew. The Priest of 
the village tries to console him — Ed. Note. 


Priest: Very well then. 

Andri: Is it true. Reverend Father, that I am 
different from everyone else? 

(Pause.) 

Priest: Andri, I want to tell you something. 

Andri: I’m impertinent, I know. 

Priest: I understand your distress. But you 
must know that we like you, Andri, just as 
you are. Hasn’t your foster-father done every¬ 
thing he could for you? I hear he sold land 
so that you could become a carpenter. 

Andri: But I’m not going to become a car¬ 
penter. 

Prie.st: Why not? 

Andri: My sort think of nothing but money all 
the time, people say, so my place isn’t in the 
workshop, says the carpenter, but in the sales¬ 
room. I’m going to be a salesman. Reverend 
Father. 

Priest: Very well then. 

Andri: But I wanted to be a carpenter. 

Priest: Why don’t you sit down? 

Andri: You’re mistaken, Reverend Father, I 
think. Nobody likes me. The innkeeper says 
I’m impertinent, and the carpenter thinks so 
too, I believe. And the doctor says I’m 
ambitious, and my sort have no'guts. 

Prie.st: Sit down I 

Andri: Is it true. Reverend Father, that I have 
no guts? 

Priest: It may be that there is something 
harassed about you, Andri. 

Andri: And Peidcr says I’m a coward. 

Priest: A coward, why? 

Andri: Because I’m a Jew. 

Priest: Fancy paying attention to Pciderl 

Andri: (Says nothing!) 

Priest: Andri, I want to tell you something. 

Andri: One shouldn’t keep thinking of oneself 
all the time, I know. But I can’t help it. 
Reverend Father, that’s the way it is. I can’t 
help wondering all the time whether what 
the others say about me is true: that I’m not 
like them, not gay, not jolly, just not like 
them. And you too think there is something 
harassed about me. Reverend Father. I can 
quite understand that nobody likes me. I 
don’t like myself when I think about myself. 

(The Priest stands up.) 

Can I go now? 

Priest: Now listen to me! 

Andri: What do people want from me, 
Reverend Father? 

Priest: Why arc you so suspicious? 

Andri: They all put their hands on my 
shoulder. 

Priest: Do you know what you are, Andri? 

(The Priest laughs!) 

You don’t know, so I shall tell you. 

(Andri stares at him!) 
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A splendid fellow 1 In your own way. A 
splendid fellow! I have been watching you, 
Andri, for years— 

Andri: Watching? 

Priest: Of course. 

Andri: Why docs everybody watch me? 

Priest: I like you, Andri, more than all the 
others, yes, precisely because you arc different 
from all the others. Why do you shake your 
head? You arc cleverer than they arc. Indeed 
you are. I like that about you, Andri, and I’m 
glad that you have come to sec me and that 
I have had the chance to tell you so. 

Andri: That isn’t true. 

Priest: What isn’t true? 

Andri: I’m not different. I don’t want to be 
different. And even if he’s three times 
stronger than me, that Pcidcr, I’ll beat the 
daylight out of him in front of everybody in 
the square; I’ve sworn that to myselh— 

Priest: As far as I’m concerned you’re welcome 
to. 

Andri; I’ve sworn it to myself— 

Priest: I don’t like him either. 

Andri: I don’t want to be popular. I shall stand 
up for myself. I’m not a coward—and I’m not 
cleverer than the others, Reverend Father; I 
don’t want you to say that. 

Priest: Will you listen to me now? 

Andri: No. 

(Anr/ri draws away.) 

Andri: I don’t like having everyone’s hands on 
my shoulders all the time. 

(Pause.) 

Priest; You really don’t make it easy for one. 
(Pause.) 

Priest: To be brief, your foster-mother came 
to sec me. She was here for more than 
four hours. The good woman is very un¬ 
happy. You don’t come to meals any more, 
she says, and you won’t talk to anyone. She 
says you don’t believe that {leoplc are thinking 
of your well-being. 

Andri: Everyone is thinking of my well-being! 
Priest: Why do you laugh? 

Andri: If he’s thinking of my well-being, 
Reverend Father, why is he willing to give 
me everything, but not his own daughter, 
why? 

Priest: It is his right as a father— 

Andri: But why? Why? Because I’m a Jew. 
Priest: Don’t shout! 

Andri: (Says nothing.) 

Priest: Haven’t you any other idea in your 
head? I have told you. Andri, as a Christian, 
that I love you—but you have one unfortunate 
habit, I’m afraid I must say, all of you: what¬ 
ever difficulties you come up against in life, 
you attribute absolutely everything to the fact 
that you arc Jews, You really don’t make 


things easy for one with your over'sensitivc' 
ness. 

(Andri says nothing.) 

Priest; You’re crying, 

Andri: (Sohs, copering his face with his handsi) 
Priest: ^ What has happened? Answer me. 
What’s the matter? I’m asking you what has 
happened, Andri! Why don’t you speak, 
Andri? You’re shivering. You’ve lost your 
senses. How can I help you if you cfon’t 
speak? Pull yourself together, Andri 1 Do you 
hear? Andri! Remember you’re a manl Well, 

I don’t know, 

Andri: My BarblinI 

(Andri lets his hands fall from his face and 
stares in front of him.) 

She can t love me, no one can, I can’t love 
myself.... 

(Enter a sacristan with a chasuble) 
Andri: Can I go now? 

(The sacristan unbuttons the Priest) 
Priest: You can still stay. 

(The sacristan dresses the Priest for Mass) 
Priest: You said it yourself: how can other 
people love us if we don’t love ourselves? Our 
Lord said: Love thy neighbour as thyself. 
He said: As thyself. We must accept ourselves, 
and that is what you don’t do, Andri. Why 
do you want to be like the others? You’re 
cleverer than they, believe me, you’re more 
alert. Why won’t you admit that? There is a 
spark in you. Why do you play football like 
all those boneheads, and rush about the field 
shouting, simply in order to be an Andorran? 
They don’t like you, I know. And I know 
why. There’s a spark in you. You think. Why 
shouldn’t there also be some among God’s 
creatures who have more intelligence than 
feeling? I tell you, that is exactly what I 
admire about you people. Why do you look 
at me like that? There is a spark in all of 
you. Think of Einstein! And a!I the rest of 
them, whatever their names are. Think of 
Spinoza! 

Andri: Can I go now? 

Priest: No man can change his skin, Andri, no 
Jew and no Christian. Nobody. God wants us 
to be as he created us. Do you understand 
me? And when they say to you: Jews arc 
cowards, then know that you arc not a coward 
if you accept being a Jew. On the contrary. 
You are different from us. Do you hear me? 

I .say: You are not a coward. Only if you try 
to be like all Andorrans, then you are a 
coward.... 

(An organ starts to play) 

Andri; Can I go now? 

Priest; Think over what you yourself said, 
Andri: How can the others accept you, if 
you don’t accept yourself? 
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Andri: Can I go now... P 

Priest: Andri, nave you understood me? 

SCENE IX* 

{A room in the Ttt»btr't houst. The StHora h aaUd, 
Andri Handing^ 

Senora: Since they don’t want me to tell you 
why I came, Andri, I shall now put on my 
gloves and leave. 

Andri: Senora, I don’t understand a word. 
Senora: Soon you will understand everything. 
{She puts on one glove.) 

Do you know that you arc handsome? 

(Noise in the street!) 

They have abused and maltreated you, Andri, 
but that will stop now. The truth will put 
them right; and you, Andri, arc the only one 
here who need not fear the truth. 

Andri: What truth? 

(Fresh noise in the street.) 

Senora: I’m glad to have seen you. 

Andri: Are you leaving us, Senora? 

Senora: I have been asked to go. 

Andri: If you say no country is worse and no 
country is better than Andorra, why don’t 
you stay here? 

Senora: Would you like me to? 

(Noise in the street.) 

I must go. I’m from the other side of the 
frontier, you can hear how I exasperate them. 
A Black! That’s what they call us here, I 
know.... 

(She puts on the other glove.) 

There are lots of other things I should like to 
tell you, and a lot of things I should like to 
ask. I should like to have a long talk with 
you. But we shall see each other again, I 
nope_ 

(She is ready.) 

We shall see each other again. 

(She loo\s round once more!) 

So this is where you grew up? 

Andri; Yes. 

(Noise in the street.) 

Senora: I ought to go now. 

(She remains seated!) 

When I was your age—that goes very quickly, 
Andri, you’re twenty now and can’t believe 
it: people meet, love, part, life is in front of 
you, and when you look in the mirror, sud¬ 
denly it is behind you; you don’t seem to 

• Andri’s mother is the “Senora” from the neigh¬ 
bouring “country of the Blacks” where the teacher 
had spent some years as a student. She has heard 
of the teacher’s experiences and comes to Andorra 
to find out news of her son. Her arrival arouses 
the anger of the xenophobic Andorran population. 
—Ed. Note. 


yourself very different, but suddenly it if other 
people who are twenty.... When I was your 
age—my father, an omcer, had been killed in 
the war. I knew how he thought, and I 
didn’t want to think like him. We wanted a 
different world. We were young like you, and 
what we were taught was murderous, we 
knew that. And we despised the world as it 
is, we saw through it and dared to want an¬ 
other one. And we tried to create another 
one. We wanted not to be afraid of people. 
Not about anything in the world. We didn’t 
want to lie. When we saw that we were 
merely keeping silcQt about our fear, we hated 
each other. Our new world didn’t last long. 
We crossed the frontiers again, back to where 
we had come from when we were as young 
as you.... 

(She rises!) 

Do you understand what I’m saying? 

Andri: No. 

Senora: (Goes up to Andii and \isses him.) 

Andri: Why do you kiss me? 

Senora: I must go. 

(Noise in the street.) 

Shall we sec each other again? 

Andri: I should like to. 

Senora: I always wished I had never known my 
father and mother. No one, when he secs the 
world they have left‘behind for him, can 
understand his parents. 

(Enter the Teacher and the Mother!) 

I’m going, yes, I’m just going. 

(Silence.) 

So I’ll say goodbye. 

(Silence!) 


SCENE Xllf 

(The square of Andorra. The square is surrounded fy 
soldiers in black uniforms, with ordered arms, motionless. 
The Andorrans, like a herd in the pen, wait mutely to see 
what is going to happen. For a long time nothing happens. 

There it only whirring.) 

Doctor: Keep calm, everyone. When the Jew 
Inspection is over everything will remain as 
before. No Andorran has anything to fear, 
we’ve got that in black and white. I shall 
remain the medical officer, the innkeeper will 

+ The murder of the Sefiora is used by the rulers 
of the “country of the Blacks” to invade Andorra. 
The Andorrans, who have always boasted of their 
sturdy independence which they are ready to d^end 
to the last drop of blood, surrender without firing a 
shot. Andri, the Jew, is blamed for it all; he is 
said to have thrown the stone which killed the 
Sefiora. In the last scene of the play die Schwarzen 
(“the Blacks”) hold a “Jew Inspection”—a cere- 
mofiii! review of the whole population by an expert 
fuienbetehauer (tew-inspector).—£d. Note. 
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remaiii the innkeeper, Andorran will remain 
Andorran.... 

{A roll of drums.) 

Journeyman: Now they’re distributing the blacjc 
cloths. 

(Blac\ cloths are handed out) 

Doctor: No resistance now, whatever you do. 
{Enter Barblin. She goes from group to group 
as though demented, pulling people’s sleeves; 
they turn their baches on her; she whispers 
something that is unintelligible.) 

Innkeeper: Now all of a sudden they say he 
isn’t one. 

Somebody: What do they say? 

Innkeeper: That he isn’t one. 

Doctor: But you can sec that he is at the first 
glance. 

Somebody: Who says that? 

Innkeeper: The teacher. 

Doctor: Now we shall see. 

Innkeeper: Anyhow, he threw the stone. 

Somebody: Has that been proved? 

Innkeeper: Proved? I 

Doctor: If he isn’t one, why is he hiding? Why 
is he afraid? Why doesn’t he come out into 
the square like the rest of us? 

Innkeeper: Quite right. 

Doctor: Why shouldn’t he be one? 

Innkeeper: Quite right. 

Somebody; They’re supposed to have been look¬ 
ing for him all night. 

Doctor: They found him. 

Somebody: I shouldn’t like to be in his shoes. 

Innkeeper: Anyhow, he threw the stone— 

(They stop tallying as a Blac\ soldier 
approaches; they have to ta\e the blac\ cloths. 
The soldier passes on) 

Doctor: They way they distribute these black 
cloths among a whole nation—without a 
single loud word. That’s what I call organisa¬ 
tion. Just look at it! How smoothly it goes. 

Somebody: But they stink. 

(They sniff at their cloths) 

The sweat of fear_ 

(Barblin comes up to the group containing 
the Doctor and the Innkeeper, tugs at their 
sleeves and whispers; they turn their backs on 
her; she wanders on) 

What did she say? 

Doctor; That’s nonsense. 

Innkeeper: She’ll pay dearly for that. 

Doctor; No resistance now, whatever you do. 
(Barblin goes up to another group, tugs at 
their sleeves and whispers; they turn their 
backs on her; she wanders on) 

Innkeeper; When I saw it with my own eyes! 
Right here on this spot. Has it been proved? 
he asks. Who else could have thrown the 
stone? 

Somebody; I only asked. 
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Innkeeper; One of us perhaps? 

Somebody; I wasn’t there. 

Innkeeper: But I was! 

Doctor: (Puts his finger to his lips.) 

Innkeeper: Did I dirow the stone perhaps? 

Doctor: Quiet. 

Innkeeper: —I? 

Doctor: We’re not supposed to talk. 

Innkeeper: Here, rignt here on this spot, the 
stone was lying here, I saw it myself, a paving 
stone, a loose paving-stone, and he picked it 
up like this— 

(The Innkeeper picks up a paving stone) 

—like this_ 

(The Carpenter joins them) 

Carpenter: What’s going on? 

Doctor: Keep calm, everyone. 

Carpenter: What arc these black cloths for? 

Doctor: The Jew Inspection. 

Carpenter: What arc we supposed to do with 
them? 

(The Black soldiers surrounding the square 
suddenly present arms: a Black, short, fat, 
pale, flabby, apparently harmless, crosses the 
square with brisk, short steps.) 

Doctor: That was him. 

Carpenter: Who? 

Doctor: The Jew-inspcctor. 

(The soldiers order arms with a crash) 

Innkeeper: Suppose he makes a mi.stakc? 

Doctor: He never makes a mistake. 

Innkeeper: What would happen? 

Doctor: Why should he make a mistake? 

Innkeeper: But just suppose. What would 
happen? 

Doctor: He has an eye for it. Rely on that! 
He can smell it. He secs it simply by the 
walk, when someone walks across the square. 
He .sees it by the feet. 

Somebody: Is that why we have to take our 
shoes off? 

Doctor: He has been trained as a Jew-inspector. 
(Barblin appears again, looking for groups to 
which she has not yet been. She finds the 
foumeyman, tugs his sleeve and whispers; the 
fourneyman pulls himself free) 

Journeyman: Leave me alone! 

(The Doctor lights a cigarillo) 

She’s cracked. No one should walk across the 
square, she says. Let them take us all away. 
She wants to give a sign. She’s cracked. 

(A Black soldier sees that the Doctor is 
smoking and approaches him with fixed 
bayonet at the ready. The Doctor starts with 
fright, throws his cigarillo on the asphalt, 
stamps it out and turns pale.) 

Journeyman: People say they have found 
him.... 


(A roU of drums) 
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Journeyman: This is it. 

{They put the cloths over their heads) 
Innkeeper: I’m not going to put a black cloth 
over my head! 

Somebody: Why not? 

Innkeeper: I won’t do it. 

Journeyman: Orders are orders. 

Innkeeper: What’s the use of it? 

Doctor: They do that wherever one of them 
has been hiding. That’s what you get for it. 
If we had handed him over straight away— 
(T he Idiot appears.) 

Innkeeper: Why hasn’t he got a black cloth? 
Somebody: They believe him when he says he 
isn’t one. 

{The Idiot grins and nods and wallas on, 
scrutinising the masked people and grinning. 
Only the Innl^eeper is still standing un- 
masl^ed) 

Innkeeper: I won’t put a black cloth over my 
head! 

Masked Figure: Then he’ll be flogged. 
Innkeeper: Me? 

Masked Figure: He hasn’t read the yellow 
poster. 

Innkeeper: What do you mean, flogged? 

{A roll of drums) 

Masked Figure: This is it. 

Masked Figure: Keep calm, everyone. 

{A roll of drums) 

Innkeeper: I’m the innkeeper. Why don’t they 
believe me? I’m the innkeeper, every child 
knows who I am, all of you, your inn¬ 
keeper. ... 

Masked Figure: He’s scared! 

Innkeeper: Don’t you recognise me? 

Masked Figure: He’s scared, he’s scared! 

{Some mas\ed figures laugh) 
Innkeeper: I won’t put a black cloth over my 
head.... 

Masked Figure: He’ll be flogged. 

Innkeeper: I’m not a Jew! 

Masked Figure: He’ll be put in a camp. 
Innkeeper: I’m not a Jew! 

Masked Figure; He hasn’t read the yellow 
poster. 

Innkeeper: Don’t you recognise me? You there! 
I’m the innkeeper. Who are you? You can’t 
do that to me. You there! I’m the innkeeper. 
I’m the innkeeper. Don’t you recognise me? 
You can’t abandon me like that. You there! 
Who am I? 

{fThe Innkeeper has ta\en hold of the Teacher, 
who has just appeared with the Mother, un¬ 
masked.) 

Teacher: So it was you who threw the stone, 
was it? 

{The Innkeeper drops the paving stone) 


Teacher: Why do you say my son did it? 

{The Innl(eeper masf^s himself and mingles 
with the other masked figures. The Teacher 
and the Mother stand alone) 

Teacher: How they all mask themselves! 

{A whistle) 

Masked Figure: What docs that mean? 

Masked Figure; Shoes off. 

Masked Figure: Who? 

Masked Figure: Everyone. 

Masked Figure: Now? 

Masked Figure: Shoes off, shoes off. 

Masked Figure: Why? 

Masked Figure: He hasn’t read the yellow 
poster.... 

{All the masked figures hneel down to ta\e off 
their shoes. Silence. It ta^es quite a time) 
Teacher: How they all obey! 

{A Blacl{ soldier comes, the Teacher and the 
Mother also have to ta\e a blae\ cloth each) 
Masked Figure: One whisde means shoes off. 
According to the poster. And two whistles 
means march. 

Masked Figure: Barefoot? 

Masked Figure: What did he say? 

Masked Figure: Shoes off, shoes off. 

Masked Figure: And three whisdes means 
cloths off. 

Masked Figure: Why cloths off? 

Masked Figure: All according to the poster. 
Masked Figure: What did he say? 

Masked Figure: All according to the poster. 
Masked Figure: What do two whisdes mean? 
Masked Figure: March? 

Masked Figure: Why barefoot? 

Masked Figure: And three whistles mean cloth 
off. 

Masked Figure: Where are we to put our shoes? 
Masked Figure: Why cloth off? 

Masked Figure: Where arc we to put our shoes? 
Masked Figure: Cloth off means, that’s the 
Jew. 

Masked Figure: All according to the poster. 
Masked Figure: No Andorran has anything to 
fear. 

Masked Figure: What did he say? 

Masked Figure: No Andorran has anything to 
fear. 

Masked Figure: Where arc we to put our shoes? 
{The Teacher, unmas\ed, wallas in among the 
masked figures and is the only one standing 
up) 

Teacher: Andri is my son. 

Masked Figure; That’s not our fault! 

Teacher: Do you hear what I say? 

Masked Figure: What is he saying? 

Masked Figure: He says Andri is his son. 
Masked Figure: Then why is he hiding? 
Teacher: I say Andri is my son. 

Masked Ficura: Anyhow, he threw the atoac. 
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Teache*; Which of you says that? 

Masked Figuke: Where are we to put our shoes? 

Teacher: Why do you lie? One of you did it. 
Why do you say my son did it?— 

{A roll of drums.) 

They don’t try to find out which of you is the 
murderer. Cover it up with a cloth! They 
don’t want to know. Cover it up with a cloth I 
Let one of you continue to serve them with 
the hands of a murderer, they don’t care. 
Position is everything. The innkeeper will 
remain an innkeeper, the medical officer a 
medical officer. Just look at them! See the 
way they put out their shoes in ranks. All 
according to the poster! And one of them is 
a treacherous murderer. Cover it up with a 
cloth! They hate only the one who reminds 
them of it— 

(A roll of drums.) 

What a nation you are! God in heaven, who 
fortunately for you doesn’t exist, what a 
nation you are! 

{Enter the Soldier with the drumi) 

Soldier: Ready? 

{All the mas\ed figures stand up with their 
shoes in their hands!) 

Soldier: Leave your shoes in the square. But 
tidily. Like in the Army. Understand? Shoe 
next to shoe? Got it? The Army is responsible 
for law and order. What kind of impression 
is that going to make! I said, shoe next to 
shoe. And no gnimbling. 

{The Soldier examines the row of shoes!) 

Masked Figure: I’m the innkeeper. 

Soldier: Too far back! 

{The mashed figure straightens out his shoes!) 

Soldier: I shall read out the order again. 

{Quiet) 

“Citizens of Andorra! The Jew Inspection is 
a measure for the protection of the population 
in liberated areas, or for the restoration of 
law and order. No Andorran has anything to 
fear. For instructions see yellow poster.’’ 
Quiet! “Andorra, 15th September, Com- 
mander-in-Chief.’’—Why haven’t you got a 
cloth over your head? 

Teacher: Where is my son? 

Soldier: Who? 

Teacher: Where is Andri? 

Soldier: He’s here, don’t worry, he didn’t slip 
through our net. He’ll march. Barefoot like 
everyone else. 

Teacher: Did you understand what I said? 

Soldier: Dress by the right I Close up! 

Teacher: Andri is my son. 

Soldier: Wc shall soon see about that— 

{A roll of drums) 

Soldier: Dress by the right! Close up! 

(TAe masked figures form up) 


Soldier: All right then, citizens of Andorra, do 
you understand? Not a word is to be spoken 
when the Jew-inspector is here. Is that clear? 
Everything must be done right, that’s impor* 
tant. When the Jew-inspector whistles, stop 
immediately. Understand? You’re not ex¬ 
pected to come to attention. Is that clear? 
Only the Army conics to attention, because 
they have practised it. Anyone who is not a 
Jew will be free. That’s to say, you will go 
straight back to work. I shall beat the drum. 
{The Soldier does so) 

Then you will walk forward one after the 
other. Anyone who doesn’t stop when the 
Jew-inspector whistles will be shot out of hand. 
Is that clear? 

{The ringing of a Ml!) 

Teacher: Where is the priest at this hour? 
Soldier: No doubt he is praying for the Jew! 
Teacher: The priest knows the truth— 

{Enter the few-inspector) 

Soldier: Silence! 

{The Blach soldiers present arms and stand 
rigidly in this position until the Jew-finder, 
who behaves hl^e a simple official, has sat 
down in the armchair in the centre of the 
square. The soldiers order arms. The Jew- 
inspector ta\es off his pince-nez. polishes them, 
puts them on again. The Teacher and the 
Mother arc now also mashed. The Jew- inspec¬ 
tor waits until the bell has stopped ringing, 
thent he gies a sign and two blasts are blown 
on a whistle.) 

Soldier: The first one! 

{Nobody moves.) 

Soldier: Come on, come on! 

{The Idiot is the first to move) 

Not you! 

{Nervous laughtet' among the mashed figures.) 
Silence! 

{A drumbeat) 

What’s the matter, damn you? You’re to walk 
.across the square as you usually do. Now get 
going—march! 

(JNo one moves) 

No Andorran has anything to fear.... 

{Barblin, mashed, steps forward) 

Come here! 

{Barblin goes up to the Jew-inspector and 
throws the blach cloth down at his boots) 
What’s the idea? 

Barblin: This is the sign. 

{Movement among the mashed figures) ... 
Tell him, no Andorran will cross the souare! 
Not one of us. Then let them flog us! Tell 
him! Then let them shoot us all! 

{Two Blach soldiers seize Barblin, who 
struggles in vain. No one moves. The Blach 
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soldiers all round have brought their 'rifles into 
the firing position. All without a sound. 
Barblin is dragged away) 

Soldier: ...All right, now get moving. One 
after the other. Have wc got to flog you? 
One after the other. 

{Now they start walifing.) 

Slowly, slowly! 

{Those who have gone past remove the cloths 
from their heads) 

The cloths arc to be folded up. But tidily! 
I said. Is this country a pigsty? The national 
emblem must be in the upper right-hand 
corner. What will our foreigners think of us 1 
{Others wal\ too slowly) 

Hurry up, can’t you. Let’s get this over. 
{The few-inspector studies their wal^ carefully, 
but with the casualness of habit and bored by 
his own self-confidence. One figure trips over 
the paving-stone) 

Just look at that! 

Masked Figure: My name is Prader. 

Soldier: Go on. 

Masked Figure: Who tripped me up? 

Soldier: Nobody. 

{The Carpenter tal^es off his cloth) 

Go on, I said, go on. The next. And those 
who have gone past are to take their shoes at 
once. Do I have to tell you everything, God 
damn it? Is this a kindergarten? 

Carpenter; Somebody tripped me up. 

Soldier: Silence! 

{One figure goes in the wrong direction) 
You’re like a bunch of chickens! 

{A few who have already gone past giggle) 
Masked Figure: I’m the medical officer. 
Soldier: All right, all right. 

Doctor: {Ta/(es off his cloth) 

Soldier: Take your shoes. 

Doctor: I can’t see when I have a cloth over 
my head. I’m not used to it. How can I walk 
when I can’t sec the ground? 

Soldier: Go on, I said, go on. 

Doctor: It’s an impertinence! 

Soldier: The next. 

{Drumbeat) 

Can’t you put your blasted shoes on at home? 

I told you, those who arc free arc to take 
their shoes and beat it. What arc you standing 
around gawping for? 

{Drumbeat.) 

The next. 

Doctor: Where are my shoes? Somebody has 
taken my shoes. Those aren’t my shoes. 
Soldier: Why pick on that pair? 

Doctor: They arc standing m my place. 

Soldier: It really is just like a kinaergarten I 
Doctor: Well, arc those my shoes? 

{Drumbeat.) 

I’m not going without my shoes. 


Soldier: Don’t start kicking up a fuss I 
Doctor: I’m not going barefoot. I’m not used 
to it. And speak properly to me. I’m not 
going to be spoken to in that tone. 

Soldier: Well, what’s the matter? 

Doctor: I’m not kicking up a fuss. 

Soldier: I don’t know what you want. 

Doctor: My shoes. 

{The few-inspector gives a sign. A blast is 
blown on the whistle) 

Soldier: I’m on duly! 

{Drumbeat.) 

The next. 

{No one moves) 

Doctor: Those aren’t*my shoes! 

Soldier: {Tal^es the shoes from his hand) 
Doctor: I shall lodge a complaint, yes, I shall 
lodge a complaint, someone has switched my 
shoes, I shan’t budge one step, and certainly 
not if I’m shouted at. 

Soldier: Who do these shoes belong to? 
Doctor: My name is Ferrer— 

Soldier: Who do these shoes belong to? 

{He puts them down at the front by the foot¬ 
lights.) 

We shall .see! 

Doctor: I know very well who they belong to. 
Soldier: Get a move on! 

{Drumbeat) 

The next. 

{No one moves.) 

Doctor: —I’ve found them. 

{No one moves.) 

Soldier: Who is scared now? 

{Once more they go one after the other. The 
procedure has become automatic so that it is 
now tedious. One of those who has walked 
past the few-inspector and now tabes the cloth 
from his head is the fourneyman) 
Journeyman: What was that about the national 
emblem? 

Soldier: Top right-hand corner. 

Journeyman: Has he got through already? 

{The few-inspector gives a sign. Three blasts 
are blown on the whistle) 

Soldier: Stop! 

{The masked figure stands still.) 

Off with your cloth 1 

{The mashed figure doesn’t move) 

Off with your cloth, Jew, do you hear I 
{The Soldier goes up to the mas\ed figure 
and tabes off his cloth. It is the Somebody, 
rigid with terror) 

That’s not him. He only looks like that 
because he’s scared. It’s not him. Don’t be 
frightened! He looks quite different when 
he’s jolly.... 

(TAe few-inspector has risen, walbs round the 
Somebody and scrutinises him for a long time 
libe an indifferent but conscientious official. 
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The Somebody’s appearance visibly changes. 
The Jeu/-inspector holds his bail-point pen 
under the Somebody’s chin.) 

Soldier: Head up, man. Don’t stare down at 
the ground like one of them! 

(The Jew-inspector also studies his feet, sits 
down again and gives a negligent sign.) 
Soldier: Beat it, man I 

(Tension relaxes in the crowd.) 
Doctor: He doesn’t make mistakes. What did 
I say? He doesn’t make mistakes, he has an 
eye for it.... 

(Drumbeat.) 

Soldier: The next. 

(They start walking again in single file) 
What sort of filthy Ixhaviour is that? Can’t 
you use your own handkerchief when you 
sweat? Whatever next! 

(A masked figure pic/^s up the paving stone) 
Soldier: Hey, what’s that fellow up to? 

Masked Figure: I’m the innkeeper — 

Soldier: What arc you fussing about that 
paving stone for? 

Masked Figure: I’m the innkeeper—I—I— 

(TAe Innlyceper remains mas\ed) 
Soldier: That’s no reason to wet your pants! 
(There arc giggles here and there, as people 
giggle over a well-li\ed but ridiculous figure; 
in the midst of this nervous hilarity come 
three blasts on the whistle, following a sign 
from the few-inspcctor) 

Soldier: Stop! 

i^The Teacher tahes off his cloth.) 
Soldier: Not you, that one there, the other one! 
(The mashed figure does not move) 

Off with your cloth! 

(The Jew-inspector stands up) 
Doctor: He has an eye for it. What did I say? 

He can see it by the walk.... 

Soldier: Three paces forward! 

Doctor: He’s got him.... 

Soldier: Three paces back! 

(The mashed figure obeys) 

Laugh I 

Doctor; He can hear it from the laugh.... 
Soldier: Laugh, or they’ll fire. 

(The mashed figure tries to laugh) 
Louder! 

(The mashed figure tries to laugh.) 

Doctor: If that isn’t a Jew’s laugh- 

(The Soldier pushes the mashed figutt) 
Soldier: Off with your cloth, Jew, there’s no 
help for you. Off with your cloth. Show your 
face. Or they’ll fire. 

Teacher: Andri?! 

Soldier: I shall count three. 

(The mashed figure does not move) 
Soldier: One — 

Teacher: No! 
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Soldier: Two— 

(Jhe Teacher pulls off the figure’s cloth) 
Soldier: Three.... 

Teacher: My Son! 

(The Jew-inspector walhs round Andri, ex¬ 
amining him.) 

Teacher: He is my son! 

(The Jew-inspector examines Andri’s feet, then 
gives a sign, just as negligently as before, but 
a different sign, and two Blach soldiers tahe 
charge of Andri) 

Carpenter: Let’s go. 

Mother: (Steps forward and tahes off her cloth) 
Soldier: What the hell docs she want? 

Mother: I shall tell the truth. 

Soldier: Is Andri your son? 

Mother: No. 

Soldier: Did you hear that! Did you hear that! 
Mother: But Andri is my husband’s son — 
Innkeeper: Let her prove it. 

Mother: It’s true. And Andri didn’t throw the 
Slone, I know that too, because Andri was at 
home when it happened. I swear to that. I 
was at home myself. 1 know that and I swear 
it by God Almighty who is our judge in 
eternity. 

Innkeeper: She’s lying. 

Mother: Let him go! 

(The Jew-inspector stands up again.) 
Soldier; Silence! 

(The Jew-inspector goes up to Andri and re¬ 
peats the examination, then he empties out 
Andri’s trouser pochets; coins fall out; the 
Andorrans recoil from the rolling money as 
though it were lava; the Soldier laughs) 
Soldier: Jew money. 

Doctor: He doesn’t make mistakes.... 

Teachlr: What do you mean, Jew money? It’s 
your money, our money. What else have you 
in your own pockets? 

(The Jew-inspector feels Andri’s hair) 
Teacher: Why don’t you speak? 

Andri: (Smiles.) 

Teacher: He is my son, he mustn’t die, my son, 
my son! 

(The Jew-inspector leaves; the Blachs present 
arms: the Soldier tahes charge) 

Soldier: Where did you get that ring? 
Carpenter: He has valuables too.... 

Soldier: Give it here! 

Andri: No. 

Soldier: Come on, hand it over! 

Andri: No—please... 

Soldier: Or they’ll hack your finger off. 

Andri: No! No! 

(Andri struggles) 

Carpenter: How he fights for his valuables.... 
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Doctor: Let’s go.... 

(Andri is surrounded by soldiers and 

out of sight, when he gives vent to a scream, 
then silence. Andn is led away.) 
Teacher: Slink away. Go home. You know 
nothing. You didn’t sec it. Feel sick. Go home 
to your mirrors and feel sick. 

{The Andorrans disappear in all directions, 
everyone ta\es his shoes!) 

Soldier; He won't be needing shoes any more. 

{The Soldier goes.) 

Somebody: The poor Jew. 

Innkeeper: What can wc do about it? 
Carpenter: Give me a whisky. 

That with the finger was going too far.... 
Doctor: I’ll have a whisky too. 

Carpenter: His shoes are still there. 

Doctor: Let’s go inside. 

Carpenter: That with the finger was going too 

far.... 

{The Carpenter, the Doctor and the lnn\eeper 
disappear into the Inn. The stage grows dar\; 
the fuke-box begins to play of its own accord, 
the same record. When the stage lights up 
again, Barblin is on her ^nees whitewashing 
the asphalt of the square; her head has been 
shaved. Enter the Priest. The music stops.) 
Barblin: I’m whitewashing, I’m whitewashing. 
Priest: Barblin! 

Barblin: Why shouldn’t I whitewash, Reverend 
Father, my father’s house? 

Priest: You’re talking wildly. 

Barblin: I’m whitewashing. 

Priest: That isn’t your father’s house, Barblin. 
Barblin: I’m whitewashing, I’m whitewashing. 
Priest: There's no sen.se in it. 

Barblin: There’s no scn.se in it. 

{Enter the Innkeeper!) 

Innkeeper: What is she doing here? 

Barblin: Here are his shoes. 

Innkeeper: {Is about to fetch the shoes!) 

Barblin: Stop. 

Priest: She has lost her reason. 

Barblin: I’m whitewashing. I’m whitewashing. 
What are you doing? If you don’t see what 
I sec, then you sec I am whitewashing. 
Innkeeper: Stop that! 

Barblin: Blood, blood, blood everywhere. 
Innkeeper: Those are my tables I 
Barblin: My tables, your tables, our tables. 
Innkeeper: Tell her to stop it! 

Barblin; Who arc you? 

Priest; I’ve tried everything. 

Barblin: I’m whitewashing. I’m whitewashing, 
so that we shall have a white Andorra, you 
murderers, a snow-white Andorra; I snail 
whitewash all of you, all of you. 

{Enter the former Soldier!) 


Barblin: Tell him to leave me alone, Reverend 
Father, he has his eye on me, Reverend Father, 
I’m engaged. 

Soldier: I’m thirsty. 

Barblin: He doesn’t know me. 

Soldier: Who is she? 

Barblin: The Jew’s whore, Barblin. 

Soldier: Get out of it I 

Barblin: Who are you? 

{Barblin laughs!) 

Where has your drum got to? 

Soldier: Slop laughing! 

Barblin: Where have you taken my brother? 

{Enter the Carpenter.) 

Barblin: Where have you come from, all of 
you, where arc you going to, all of you, why 
don’t you go home, all of you, all of you, 
and hang yourselves? 

Carpenter: What does she say? 

Barblin: Him tool 

Innkeeper: She’s off her rocker. 

Soldier; Get rid of her. 

Barblin: I’m whitewashing. 

Carpenter: What’s the idea of that? 

Barblin: I’m whitewashing. I’m whitewashing. 

{Enter the Doctor.) 

Barblin: Have you seen a finger? 

[.)octor: {Speechless!) 

Barblin: Haven’t you seen a finger? 

Soldier: That’s enough of that! 

Priest: Leave her alone. 

Innkeeper: She’s a public nuisance. 

Carpenter; Tell her to leave us alone. 

Innkeeper: What can we do about it? 

Journeyman: I warned her. 

Doctor: The proper place for her is a lunatic 
asylum. 

Barblin: {Stares.) 

Priest; Her father hanged himself in the school¬ 
room. She is looking for her father, she is 
looking for her hair, she is looking for her 
brother. 

{All, apart from the Priest and Barblin, go 
into the inn!) 

Priest: Barblin, do you hear who is speaking to 
you? 

Barblin: {Whitewashes the asphalt!) 

Priest: I’ve come to take you home. 

Barblin: I’m whitewashing. 

Priest: I’m Father Benedict. 

Barblin: {Whitewashes the asphalt.) 

Priest; I’m Father Benedict. 

Barblin: Where were you. Father Benedict, 
when they took away our brother like a beast 
to the slaughter, where were you? You have 
turned black. Father Benedict.... 

Priest: {Says nothing!) 

Barblin: Father is dead. 

Priest: I know, Barblin. 
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Bakblin: And my hair? 

Priest: I pray for Andri every day. 

Barblin: And my hair? 

Priest: Your hair, Barblin, will grow again— 
Barblin: Like the grass out of the graves. 

(The Priest starts to lead Barblin away, but 
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she suddenly stops end turns bac\ to the 
shoes) 

Priest: Barblin—Barblin_ 

Barblin: Those arc his shoes. Don’t touch them. 
When he comes back, those arc his shoes. 
CURTAIN. 


Reconstruction 

On the building lot at Vaugirard 
Most of the workers are Algerian. 

They begin early, a pneumatic drill 
Rivetling the dawn at seven o’clock: 

Bang of hammers, creak of windlass, 

Clash of iron supports. 

But, if you watch closely. 

Always the same amount gets done— 

Enough but not too much. 

They flirt with girls at a window, 

Flash mirror-messages, 

Chant endless exile songs. 

And then the overseers come, 

Middle-class Freiichraen, neatly diessed, serious. 
If “the quality of affection’’ is important. 

So also is the quality of disaffection 
Saying: ‘I work as I am paid” 

Or “These are not our houses! ” 

It reminds me of a Dublin barge 
Passing through a lock on the Grand Canal. 

It took four men, a donkey, 

And twenty onlookers, half a morning. 

While the water rose they .smoked. 

Discussed horses, or just chewed grass. 

Today, in Paris, whole areas change, 

The horizon heavy with cranes. 

When a working class district goes residential 
So also go colourful markets, cheap restaurants. 
Only some concierges may remain. 

Encased in new concrete like fossils. 


John Montague 
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A BOY England signified many things to 
.me, but I was never drawn toward it. I 
was a Labour-Zionist. I despised the British be¬ 
cause they stood between us and our homeland. 
I used to sit by the radio with the rest of the 
family when Churchill spoke. .. some chicken, 

some neck_” I can recall toothy photographs 

of Elizabeth and Margaret in their Brownie 
uniforms. The blitz. “The King,” my mother 
said one night, “only pours one inch of hot 
water into his bath now. It’s to set an example 
for the people." 

“Who knows what he docs when he’s alone 
in the toilet,” my father said. 

We played commandos in the alley behind the 
synagogue. 1 read books by G. A. Henty and 
H. G. Wells. On my way home from school 
each morning I passed the armoury of the 
Canadian Grenadier Guards and outside, under 
a funny fur hat, there always stood some tall 
unblinking goy. “If they were ordered to do 
it,” I was told, “they’d even march over a 
cliff. There’s discipline for you.” I helped collect 
money for Bundles-for-Brilatn and later, from 
the same houses, more money to buy arms for 
the Hagannah. A British Ferry Command pilot 
with a waxed moustache came round to our 
house to sell my father a war bond. He was 
in uniform. “The Russians aren’t a bad lot, 
actually,” he said. “You have to look at it 
this way. They never had an industrial revo¬ 
lution. They’re squeezing a hundred years of 
progress into a generation.” 

Fie had been misinformed. We were not reds. 


This etsay continues our series of personal 
memoirs of the forties and fifties: "On the 
Bridge" by Colin Wilson {April, igCo); 
"Lone Voices" by Kingsley Amis (July, 
i960); "Beyond Believing" by Cyril Con¬ 
nolly (April, 1961). Mr. Richler is a young 
(born 1911) Canadian writer who is the 
author, among other booths, of Son of a 
Smaller Hero and Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz (published by Andri Detusek. The 
Incomparable Atuk will appear in the 
autumn. 


“In Finland,” my father said, “they had to 
chain them to their guns. That sort of thing 
is bad for morale.” 

England was also George Formby, Tommy 
Farr, and fog. “Elemefttary, my dear Watson.” 
Big Ben. My mother coming home with puffy 
eyes from Mrs. Miniver. On Empire Day in 
Shawbridge, the ghetto’s summer swimming 
hole, a young girl drowned after eating too 
many latl{as. Over the mountain, where there 
was a real lake, the Anglo-Saxons swam. Eng¬ 
land was where they drank tea all the time. 
They were the finest craftsmen in the world. 
Once, one of ours had been their Prime Minis¬ 
ter. England meant the fox hunt. Bulldog 
Drummond. Charles Laughton throwing a 
chicken leg over his shoulder. It also meant 
our own Scots school masters making us memo¬ 
rise Tennyson, "Brea}{, breaks, brea\ f At the 
foot of thy crags, 0 Sea,” and Scott, "The stag 
at eve had drunf^ its fill f As danced the moon 
on Monan’s rill.” We felt no attachment. 

At college, where I began to borrow from a 
different set of ideas, England came into an¬ 
other, equally unfair focus. A literary experi¬ 
ence. The beautiful novels of Jane Austen. 
Decency. Wit. Political maturity. And above 
all, for us, the poems of W. H. Auden. We 
cultivated a New Statesman outlook, wore 
tweed jackets with leather arm patches, and 
filled our shelves with Penguins. I met some¬ 
body who had had a poem turned down by 
Horizon. He had a note of rejection that was 
actually signed by Cyril Connolly. I let my hair 
grow long and, when I could afford it, ate at 
Italian restaurants. On each table there was an 
empty chianti bottle plugged with a coloured 
candlestick. I recommended Angelo’s Trattoria 
to an old school friend. “They serve the most 
exciting scampi," I said. 

“Oi,” he said. “Look at you.” 

I suppose my elder brother was embarrassed 
by me and my irreverent friends. Suspicious, 
hostile, he began to ask me what seemed like 
absurd questions. 

“Do you evef drink sherry?” 
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“Well, sometimes, Tio Pepe." 

(I was, at the time, reading The Quest for 
Corvo.) 

“Aha. And what do you and your longhair 
friends do until four o’clock in the morning? 
Read poetry aloud to each other maybe?” 

“Sometimes. Or we listen to records.” 

"Classical?" 

“Well, yeah. So?” 

“Tell me, are you scared of snakes?" 

"What?" 

Finally, I discovered what was behind the 
inquiry. An issue of Esquire on my brother’s 
desk with an article titled, Is Your Kid Brother 
A Homosexual? I took to walking about the 
house with my hands held out in front of me, 
the wrists limp. At the supper table, a couple 
of nights later, I said to my brother, “Be a dear, 
will yon, and pass me another knish. Merci." 

“You’re going to end up in Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage,” he said. “A bum.” 

LEFT for Europe instead. 

My mother had been paying fifty cents a 
week on an insurance policy for me since I 
was born. The policy wouldn’t have come due 
until I was twenty-one, but, by cashing it in 
ahead of time, I was able to leave. I can still 
remember the insurance man waving his cheque 
at me across the desk. A priest and his censor. 
“Do you realise,” he said, “that the minute I 
hand this over you will be walking the streets 
completely unprotected}" 

The Korean War was on at the time. 

“You’re a very bad risk, you know. The 
rates are soon going to double on fellas your 
age. But if you were to act now.,..” 

To my family, leaving for Europe .seemed like 
more than ingratitude: it was a betrayal. They 
had put that continent, its pogroms and gas 
ovens, bitterly behind them. They couldn’t 
understand me. 

“If you want to be a writer so badly, O.K.,” 
my father said, “But isn’t there plenty to write 
about here?” 

I assured my family that they were small ordi¬ 
nary people, not the sort Andre Malraux would 
bother about. 

“You know everything,” my father said. I 
did not disagree. 

I sailed with a college friend on the Fran¬ 
conia in September, 1951, and our first contact 
with England was grimy Liverpool. On the 
boat train we were amazed by the enormous 
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dessert spoons, grit in your lukewarm tea, and a 
notice that read, "Gentlemen will please lift the 
seat" We froze. I remember those first weeks 
in London as an unending fight against the 
bone-chilling dampness. A spill of shillings down 
the gas meter. We made the required, wearying 
pilgrimages to the British Museum, the Tate, 
and Westminster, scornfully avoiding (though 
we were both desperate to see it) the Changing 
of the Guard, as that would have made us 
tourists. My mother’s first food parcel arrived. 
Two huge tins of powdered milk,, a roll of toilet 
paper, a package of napkins, two tins of soup 
(Crosse & Blackwell), some sardines, cutlery for 
two, and a package of airmail envelopes. She 
wrote that if I didn’t like the powdered milk I 
could surely sell it for a small fortune. My 
father saw me in danger of being devoured by 
all the shi^sas of Europe. “They would do any- 
THiNo,’’ he wrote, “for a Canadian passport.” 

I WAS FILLED by the most exhilarating sense of 
personal freedom. Nobody knew me. I could, 
as I cho.se, sleep in until noon or go to the 
movies. My mother wasn’t there to worry or 
my father to lecture. Neither could anybody file 
a report if I got drunk and disgraced myself at 
any pub. I smoked more than was good for 
me and I ate when I felt like it. I rode the buses. 
Earlier, in Montreal, I had earnestly assured 
my troubled relatives that their city was a cul¬ 
tural desert, a colonial pimple, and I was off 
to enrich myself at the imperial fountainhead, 
but once I was there and rid of them, all I 
thought about was girls. Where were the girls? 
Take me, have me. Oh, my God, the ones I 
saw in the pubs were so dcpressingly lumpy, all 
those years of bread-and-drippings and sweets 
and fishpaste sandwiches having entered their 
young bodies like poison, coming out here as a 
moustache, there as a chilblain, and like lead 
through the teeth. And the elegant shi\sas of 
Belgravia, the ones I ate with my eyes, who for 
generations had packed off their tomato-faced 
husbands (C. Aubrey Smith, Ralph Richardson) 
to rake India, Canada, and Rhodesia (or come 
back, God forbid, to get four white feathers in 
the mail); those insufferably arrogant-looking 
women, I thought, would sec me only as a boy 
late with the avocado delivery from Harrod’s. 

Once, when I stopped a lady on Park Lane 
to ask for the Dorchester, she told me that the 
service entrance was round to the right. On 
another occasion the doorman prevented me 
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from entering the Savoy. I was, I must say, very 
properly dressed. “What arc you doing?” he 
asked. 

“I have an appointment here." 

“With one of our guests?” he asked. 

I KNEW NOBODY. And, Within a week, I was 
miserable with my freedom. I left my friend 
and continued on to Paris alone, just as Scott 
and Ernest had before me. Paris, anyway, was 
what I had always dreamed of. Like an unhappy 
childhood, it belonged to young writers. London 
was no more than a gum-grey, depressing place 
to stop. 

Goyrville. 

Tasteless white bread... sawdust bangers at 
the local... brussel sprouts floating in tepid 
greasy water. I stood in a West End queue to get 
a balcony scat for a political comedy and, sure 
enough, by the end of act three, both Labour 
and Tory characters turned out to be jolly good 
chaps under the skin. (With wogs you can 
never tell, but nobody British is ever a bastard.) 

At the Windmill Theatre, I watched an ageing 
stripper with jellied thighs. No sooner had the 
febrile comics bounced onstage— 

—Did you l(now that we’ve got a plane bigger 
than any plane the Yanks have ever built? 

—Nol 

— Yes, we have. Salisbury Plain. 

—than the countrymen in tweed caps, who filled 
the first two rows, lit matches and bent over 
their girlie books. 

— I've just been to Brighton to watch the foot¬ 
ball matches under the sea. 

—Ruddy fooll There are no football matches 
in the sea. 

— Haven’t you heard? There are twenty 
thousand leagues under the sea. 

My first impression of London was that the 
workers were short with black teeth and the 
others were long with a tendency to stammer. 

With my bleeding colonial heart, filled as I 
was with war-guilt (all I had ever given up for 
the duration was American comic books), I 
inquired everywhere about the blitz. “How you 
must have suffered....” But everyone spoke 
longingly of the blitz; their time of unboredom. 
“People were so friendly, then.” 

My impatience with ail things British cul¬ 
minated in a restaurant quarrel. 

“Td like an egg-and-tomato sandwich, please,” 

I said to the waitress. 


Richler 

“It’s not on the menu, Sir.” 

“I know. But would you see if you could 
get me one.” 

“I’m sorry, Sir. We don’t serve egg-and-tomato 
sandwiches.” 

“You serve egg sandwiches, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“And you serve tomato sandwiches?” 

“Yes we do. Sir.” 

“Well, then, if it’s not too much trouble, 
could you please make me an egg-and-tomato 
sandwich?” 

“But wc don’t serve-^—” 

“Look, tell you what. Order me an egg sand¬ 
wich and a tomato sandwich. I’ll pay for both 
and-” 

“Americans,” the man at the next table 
muttered. 

“—you make me a combination sandwich of 
the two.” 

“But that,” she said, for she was obviously 
nobody’s fool, “would be an egg and tomato 
sandwich.” 

“Yes,” I said, smiling helpfully. 

“Egg and tomato sandwiches arc not on the 
menu. If you would like to sec the manager....” 

N othing seemed to be more squalid or 
unyielding than London, but I was to 
return again and again, and finally I was to 
live there. 

To begin with, I was prodigiously ignorant. 

I didn’t dare enter the private bar in a pub 
because I thought you had to be a member. 

I had come back from Paris with the address 
of a London literary man. A professional con¬ 
tact. It was my first experience of the London 
literary life. 

The man was beery, brilliant, middle-aged, 
and cruelly disappointed in himself; he lived 
penuriously in a flat off Kensington Church 
Street. 

“Whom would you like to meet?” he asked 
I was terrified. 

“Grah’m?” 

’’Greene?” 

He nodded. 

“Hell, no.” 

“Thurber’s in town. He’s coming tomorrow 
night. Jimmy’s a frightfully talented chap, don’t 
you think?” 

“Sure. Only I’m busy tomorrow night.” 

Wc settled on Dylan. Thomas phoned several 
times, on eaci! occasion from a pub close to 
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Kensington Church Street, but fortunately for 
me he never turned up. 1 asked my host about 
a writer I admired. 

“Oh, hint. Can’t get his roger up any more, 
don’t you know?” 

I inquired about somebody else. 

“My feeling,” he said, “is I don’t mind how 
many policemen he buggers in his flat, but I’d 
thrash him if he laid a hand on my son.” 

The phone rang. “No, he isn’t here,” my host 
said, assuming a false voice. “Oh, it’s you.” He 
talked warmly for a while. Finally, he hung up. 
“What a boor jack is I No taste whatsoever.” 

I was asked round to the pub, where my 
host invited me and his many friends to a 
round of drinks. He introduced me, his smile 
ironic, as a most talented young man from 
Canada, and his friends smiled cleverly too. 
My host ordered another round. When the bar¬ 
maid came round to collect he turned quickly 
to me. “Damn. Forgot my money at the flat. 
Would you mind terribly... 

At Cambridge, tlie secretary of the literary 
society invited me to a sherry party for George 
Barker, whom he had asked down from Lon¬ 
don to speak. The secretary kept a wooden 
cigarette box and he had Barker, as other poets 
had already done, autograph it. Barker com¬ 
plied with a grin. He wore a cloth cap and 
made the obligatory deprecating remarks about 
academics. I disliked him for it. But, to my 
dismay, in the presence of these young Cam¬ 
bridge men, I found that I also affected a 
tougher working-class idiom and cursed more 
often than was natural for me. 

A young man I met was obsessed with the 
ambition to emend and annotate the new edition 
of John Donne’s poems and sermons for the 
Oxford University Press, but somebody else was 
asked instead. My friend took to sleeping round 
the clock. His father was a miner, he was a 
scholarship boy and had made a double first 
in classics at King’s. Whenever he stopped there 
to collect his mail, he asked me to wait outside 
the porter’s gate. “Sorry,” he’d say, “but you’re 
not a member of the college.” 

Most of the working-class boys I met at Cam¬ 
bridge simply refused to leave. If they weren’t 
made fellows, and only one or two of them 
were, they took jobs teaching at schools on the 
American airbase nearby. Anything, absolutely 
anything, to stay on. 

Others were rich. Gentlemen. 
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I hit it oS with a Girton girl, and called 
at a friend’s rooms (his father was Governor- 
General of one of the colonies) to ask if I could 
have the run of his place for the afternoon. 
“Certainly,” he said, and when I returned with 
the girl I found that he had left us a bottle of 
sherry and a charming note. Afterwards, he 
insisted that I come round immediately. 

“What did you do?” he asked, flushed. 
“Eh?” 

“How does one go about it?” He told me 
drunkenly that he had known and wanted the 
girl for months, but he hadn’t known how or 

if she would ever-“How did you start it?” 

he asked. 

I was too flattered to tell him that actually 
nothing of the sort had happened. “Well,” I 
said, “it began with her sucking my toes. It’s 
an old orthodox Jewish custom, you know.” 

He looked startled. 

“How much,” I asked slyly, “do you know 
about what really goes on at the bar-mitzvah 
ceremony?” 

Jazz, I remember, was very popular at Cam¬ 
bridge, and a trip to London usually meant an 
evening with “Humph.” Looking back, it was 
certainly one hell of a mix-up. Most of the 
Canadians carried rolled umbrellas with them 
everywhere, the West Indians were doing their 
utmost to cultivate a B.B.C. accent, and the 
public school boys were taking to jeans and 
jazz and sat around saying “man” and “dig.” 

Back in London I became, with George Lam¬ 
ming, a regular at the Mandrake Club. In our 
separate ways. Lamming and I were both 
puzzled by the British and fell in with other 
discontented and disappointed colonials: Aus¬ 
tralians, more Canadians, and West Indians. 
The kind of information we exchanged was 
fundamental. French francs worked in most 
gas meters. A landlady in Hampstead will admit 
coloured tenants, if they are not very coloured. 

1 was living in Highgate when Sir Anthony 
Eden led the Tories in the election. In the 
semi-detached houses all around, wherever there 
lived a salesman, shopkeeper, or accountant, who 
just yesterday slipped in under the middle<lass 
wire, there was sure to be a Tory poster, the 
badge of breathless arrival, in the window. I 
came to feel it was time I took part in the life of 
the country I lived in; I went round to the local 
Labour Party office. The place was deserted, 
except for a middle-aged lady in a tweed suit. 
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“Yes,” she asked sharply. “What is it?” 

I asked if there was any work I could do. 

“Do you know my son?" she asked. “Do 
you know him personally}" 

Her son was the candidate. “No,” I said. 

“Then why do you want to work for us?” 

“I’m a Labour supporter,” I said, feeling 
foolish. 

“I sec. Well, I really don’t know_” She 

looked around, flustered, and Anally picked up 
a pile of pamphlets. “I guess thcrc’d be no harm 
in your putting these through letter-boxes.” 

Eventually, I graduated from pub to private 
party, from beer to gin, and I resentfully realised 
that I was a colourful lad. My background was 
exotic. Stuck for anything better to .say, I could 
always lapse into anecdotes about my working- 
class cbildhood in the Canadian ghetto. I had been 
raised to consider poverty shameful. My father 
would have slapped my face if I’d said to him, 
“We’re poor. Paw,” and my mother had always 
corrected me when I said “yeah.” I got a clap 
on the car if I ate with my elbows on the table. 
I never peed or shit, but made numbers one and 
two discreetly. Now nothing made me more 
interesting to those who had had “all the advan¬ 
tages” than stories of my under-privileged past. 

I think one of the difficulties—certainly the 
largest responsibility—in writing about the poor 
is to set it down so that it is truthful and 
doesn’t deny the colour and yet is not merely 
an entertainment for the rich. 

HE FRESHNESS has gone. 

I’ve been living in London on and off 
for eight years now; it’s almost my home. As 
such, I have mixed feelings about the place. 
Sometimes I like it and other times I long to 
leave. For if the London I know today is no 
longer the Big Ben, Bulldog Drummond, and 
anti-Zionist fox hunters of my childhood 
dreams, neither is it the cultural fountainhead 
I sought as a young man. 

After all are we, who went through such 
considerable talents as Odets, Dreiser, Mencken, 
and Meyer Levin so many years ago, really 
expected to accept Braine, Wesker, Logue, and 
the rest of the bunch as new, or even compar¬ 
able, styles of architecture? 

I come from a continent justly accused, I 
think, of having confused vitality with art, but 
in England today it would seem to be a new 
rule. Joan Littlcwood is a case in point. To 


begin with, there was the shmaltzy^ romantic 
notion that a working-class district would sup¬ 
port a theatre that truly reflected the conditions 
of its own life. One, to my way of looking the 
theatre never did reflect these conditions truth¬ 
fully, and two, to make the long trip out to 
Stratford East was to see all your Hampstead, 
Swiss Cottage, and even Chelsea friends. Most 
of the young working<lass boys I did see at 
the Theatre Royal came, it seemed to me, in 
exactly the same spirit as I used to go to the 
theatre when I was a boy, that is, to see some 
“hot stuff.” Miss Littlcwood—shrewdly, I think 
—did not disappoint. Only in England where, 
until recently, it was unusual to have plays 
about working-class people could Miss Little- 
wood have been accounted to either see freshly 
or be truly of the Left. Only in London where, 
it appears, the best critics have had merely a 
literary experience of the working<lass, and the 
very ap{)earance of a plumber on stage makes 
them cither hysterically loving or embarrassed 
or plain stupid, could the quality of Miss Little- 
wood’s vision not have been exposed for what 
it was: insulting. 

What I saw at the Theatre Royal was plenty 
of vitality as well as the most boorish, reac¬ 
tionary attitudes remembered from my child¬ 
hood, By this token, to present an artist on 
stage is to reveal an outlandish queer (the in¬ 
terior decorator in Ftngs Ain’t Wot They Used 
t’Be)‘, the poor arc warm, funny, and hale the 
middle-class; and, turning a West End cliche 
on its head, the panty straps of all the girls of 
Kensington Gore melt at the thought of a 
worker’s hot hand. Well, most of the poor I 
ever knew, far from hating the middle<lass, 
were bitterly determined to arrive at that station. 
And to play on the fantasy of workers being 
hornier, and more sexually able, than die middle- 
class is only one short cheap cut above the idea 
of the Negro as the noble savage. I do not know 
Frank Norman’s world first-hand, but I suspect 
his version of it is no truer, say, than Damon 
Runyon’s New York. Miss Littlcwood’s Strat¬ 
ford East Theatre was not a breakthrough, but 
a throwback to old (and, I had hoped, dis¬ 
credited) prejudice. Brendan Behan rose above it. 

Occasionally it seems to me that having been 
raised in one insular community wherein, say, 
eating non-kosher food made you a rebel, I have 
carelessly gravitated to another parochial society 
wherein thumbing your nose at the Queen is 
considered to b^bold and important. 
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The Achievement of Edith Wharton 

By Irving Howe 


“t us TICE TO Edith W h a r to n”— this 
J was the title, as also the motivating plea, of 
an essay the distinguished American critic 
Edmund Wilson wrote soon after Mrs. 
Wharton’s death in 1937. Years have passed; a 
modest quantity of critical writing about her 
work has appeared; she still commands the 
respect of a certain number of readers, just as 
some, though not enough, of her books arc still 
in print. But if one judges by the treaunent .she 
receives in our standard American literary his¬ 
tories, the attention given her in the U.S. univer¬ 
sities, the influence she exerts upon present-day 
writers, the feelings serious literary people arc 
likely to have about their faded memories of her 
novels—then justice has not yet come to Edith 
Wharton. And this-,ccms particularly true if one 
believes her to be a writer of wit, force and 
maturity, not the peer of Hawthorne, Melville, 
and James, but .several strides ahead of many 
20th-century novelists who have received far 
more praise than she has. The amount of first- 
rate criticism devoted to Mrs. Wharton’s novels 
is small, but what matters is that the critical 
issues posed by her work should again be raised, 
so that she may take her rightful place as a 
living figure in our literary world. 

In writing the following I have chosen not 
to compose still another formal essay, but in¬ 
stead to pre.sent a few critical notes that will 
isolate the problems faced by Mrs. Wharton’s 
critics. I have borrowed from and where it 
seemed necessary, quarrelled with readers and 
critics, all in the conviction that Mrs. Whar¬ 
ton, if not a great writer, is a genuinely dis¬ 
tinguished one. 


Irvino Howr is the well-^nown American 
critic who edits Dissent Magazine in New 
Yor\ and whose study “Politics and the 
Novel" was published in London by Stevens 
last year. 


I t is difficult to imagine a study of Mrs. 

Wharton’s apprentice fiction in which sooner 
or later the word “clever” failed to appear. I 
quote a few characteristic sentences from her 
early stories; 

The most fascinating female is apt to be en¬ 
cumbered with luggage and scruples. 

Her body had been privileged to outstrip her 
mind, and the two ... were dcstified to travel 
tljrough an eternity of girlishness. 

His marriage had been a failure, but he had 
preserved toward his wife the exact fidelity of 
act that is sometimes supposed to excuse any 
divagation of feelings; so that, for years, the 
lie between them h.id consisted mainly in his 
abstaining from nuking love to other women. 

Such writing yields pleasure of a kind, but 
tn the context of Mrs. Wharton’s early stories 
it often .seems wilful and strained. One senses 
too quickly the effort behind the cleverness, the 
claw behind the glove. Dealing with personal 
relationships among the leisured and cultivated 
classes, these stories are usually brittle and con¬ 
trived, reflections of the conflict in Mrs. Whar¬ 
ton between a worldlincss that has not yet been 
raised to a style and a moralisrn that has not yet 
broken past the rationalistic and conventional. 

The early stories hardly prepare one for the 
work to come. For with The House of Mtrth 
(1905), a full-scale portrait of a lovely young 
woman trapped between her crass ambitions and 
her disabling refinetnents of sensibility, Mrs. 
Wharton composed one of the few American 
novels that approaches the finality of the tragic. 
The book is close in philosophic temMr to 
European naturalism, though constructed with 
an eye toward “well-made" effects that are quite 
distant from the passion for accumulating evi¬ 
dence that we associate with the naturalistic 
novel. At its best Mrs. Wharton’s stvle is terse, 
caustic and epigrammatic, a prose or aggressive 
commentary and severe control. At points of 
emotional stress, however, she succumbs to a 
fault that is to mar all her novels except The 
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Age of Innocence: she employs an overcharged 
rhetoric to impose upon her story complexities 
of meaning it cannot support anti intensities of 
feeling it Jms not need. If not her most finished 
work, The House of Mirth is Mrs. Wharton’s 
most powerful one, the novel in which she 
dramatises, with a fullness and freedom she 
would never again command, her sense of the 
pervasiveness of waste in human affairs and the 
tyranny that circumstance can exert over human 
will and desire. 

Technically, Mrs. Wharton was not an auda¬ 
cious writer. She felt little sympathy with the 
experiments that were being undertaKen during 
her lifetime by the great European and Ameri¬ 
can novelists. In reading her books one is 
always aware that for Mrs. Wharton the novel 
is essentially a fixed form, a closely-designed 
if somewhat heavy container of narrative, the 
presence of which we are never invited to forget. 
For unlike such impressionist writers as Conrad 
and Faulkner, she does not seek for that illusion 
of transparency which might tempt a reader to 

S osc he is “in” the world of the novel. She 
es her audience always to be aware of her 
firm, guiding hand, to regard it as a force of 
assurance and control. In the several senses of 
the term, she is a formal writer. 

Mrs. Wharton composed the kind of novel in 
which the plot stands out in its own right, like 
a clear and visible line of intention; in which 
the characters are taken to be rationally appre¬ 
hensible, coherent figures to be portrayed in 
outer conduct rather than dissolved into a 
stream of psychology; and in which the narrative 
point-of-view is quickly established and limited, 
even if most of the time it comes through the 
austere tones of Mrs. Wharton’s own voice. 
Her locale and subject-matter arc usually Ameri¬ 
can, but her view of the possibilities and limita¬ 
tions of the novel as a form makes her seem 
closer to such Europeans as Flaubert than 
Americans like Melville and Twain. 

She is a writer of limited scope. The historic 
span of her novels is narrow, being usually 
confined to those late nineteenth-century realign¬ 
ments of power and status that comprise a high 
moment in the biography of the American bour¬ 
geoisie. The social range is also narrow, dealing 
usually with clashes among segments of the rich 
or with personal relationships as these have 
been defined, or distorted, by the conventions of 
a fixed society. Mrs. Wharton had no gift for 
the large and “open” narrative forms, those 
sprawling prose epics which in modern fiction 
have been employed to depict large areas of 
national experience. Not, despite an intense 
awareness of the pressure of impulse in human 
life, does she care to encounter the murk and 
puzzle of the unconscious. She respects it, she 


fears it, she would as soon keep it at a distance. 
The arena of her imagination is the forefront of 
social life, where manners reveal moral stress 
or bias, and accepted forms of conduct may 
break under the weight of personal desire. “Civi¬ 
lisation and its discontents”: the phrase from 
Freud could stand as an epigraph for her books. 
She writes as a convinced rationalist, but in 
her best work as a rationalist who knows how 
desperately besieged and vulnerable human 
reason is. 


Within these traditional limits, and despite 
her coolness to modernist innovations, Mrs. 
Wharton was a restless writer, forever seeking 
new variations of tone and theme, and in her 
several important novels after The House of 
Mirth rarely troubling to repeat a success. In 
The Reef (1912) she composed a subde though 
tenuous drama of personal relations, Jamesian 
in manner and diction, which deals largely with 
the price and advantage of moral scruple. In 
The Custom of the Country (1913) she turned 
to—I think it fair to say, she was largely the 
innovator of—a tough-spirited, fierce and abra¬ 
sive satire of the barbaric philistinism she felt 
to be settling upon American society and the 
source of which she was inclined to locate, 
not with complete accuracy, in the new raw 
towns of the mid-West. Endless numbers of 
American novels would later be written on this 
theme, and Sinclair Lewis would commonly be 
mentioned as a writer particularly indebted to 
The Custom of the Country, but the truth is 
that no American novelist of our time, with 
the single exception of Nathanael West, has 
been so ruthless, so bitingly cold as Mrs. Whar¬ 
ton in assaulting the vulgarities and failures of 
our society. Her considerable gifts for carica¬ 
ture—what Edmund Wilson calls her “method 
of doing crude and harsh people with a drafts¬ 
manship crude and hard”—reached their 
fruition in The Custom of the Country, a novel 
that is hard to endure because it provides no 
consoling reconciliations and has therefore never 
been properly valued or even sufficiently read. 
And finally in the list of her superior novels 
there is The Age of Innocence (1920), a suavely 
ironic evocation of New York in the 1870s, 
blending Mrs. Wharton’s nostalgia for the world 
from which she came with her criticism of its 
genteel timidities and evasions. Simply as a piece 
of writing The Age of Innocence is Mrs. Whar¬ 
ton’s masterpiece, for it is difficult to think 
of many American novels written in a prose so 
polished and supple. 

On occasion Mrs. Wharton was also a master 
of the shorter forms of prose fiction. A fine 
selection could be made from her short stories. 
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and there are three short novels or novelettes— 
Ethan Frame (1911), Summer (1917) and The 
Banner Sisters (1916)—which are of permanent 
interest Ethan Frome^ a severe depiction of 
gratuitous human suffering in a New England 
village, is a work meant to shock and depress; 
it has often been criticised, wrong-headedly, for 
being so successfully the tour de force Mrs. 
Wharton meant it to be, that is, for leaving us 
with a sense of admiration for the visible rigour 
of its mechanics and a sense of pain because of 
its total assault upon our emotions. Summer, a 
more complex and thoughtful piece of writing, 
is also set in rural New England, displaying a 
close knowledge of locale and character which 
would surprise those who suppose Mrs. Wharton 
merely to be the chronicler of the New York 
rich. And The Banner Sisters, an account of the 
sufferings of two poor women in New York, is 
not only a masterpiece of compressed realism 
but a notable example of Mrs. Wharton’s ability 
to release through her fiction a disciplined com¬ 
passion that is far more impressive than the 
rhetoric of protest cultivated by many liberal 
and radical writers. One or two other novelettes 
by Mrs. Wharton, such as the melodramatic The 
Old Maid, also have a certain interest, for this 
was a form in which her fondness for economy 
of effects—a sweeping narrative line, a brisk 
prose, a rapid disposition of theme and figures 
—served her well. 

The remaining novels? A few are dull and 
earnest failures, like The Fruit of the Tree, 
and too many others arc barely superior to 
ladies’-magazine fiction, like The Glimpses of 
the Moon. In the novels written during the last 
fifteen years of her life, Mrs. Wharton’s intellec¬ 
tual conservatism hardened into an embittered 
and querulous disdain for modern life; she no 
longer really knew what was happening in 
America; and she lost what had once been 
her main gift, the accurate location of the 
target she wished to destroy. But the failures 
do not matter. 


The Heiress of Henry James? 

O NE REASON justicc has nor yet come to 
Edith Wharton is the widespread assump¬ 
tion that she is primarily a disciple of Henry 
James, a gifted disciple, to be sure, but not 
nearly so gifted as the master. Now it is true 
that if you come to Mrs. Wharton’s work with 
the expectation of finding replicas of the James¬ 
ian novel, you will probably be disappointed; 
but then the expectation itself is a mistake. The 
claim that Heniy James exerted a major influ¬ 
ence upon Mrs. Wharton’s fiction, repeated with 
maddening regularity by American literary his- 
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torians, testifies in general to the power of 
laziness over the human mind and in particular 
to the reluctance of scholars to suppose that 
anything can spring direedy from the art of a 
writer without also having some clearly speci¬ 
fiable source in an earlier writer. 

The literary relationship between James and 
Mrs. Wharton is too complex to be fully ex¬ 
amined here, but I should like to make a few 
assertions and dispute with a few of the critics. 
I wish to contend that Mrs. Wharton is not 
primarily the disciple of James; that James’s 
influence upon her work has either been over¬ 
stated or misunderstood; and that, within certain 
obvious limits, she is an original writer. 

In one large and pleasant way Mrs. Wharton 
did regard herself as permanently indebted to 
Henry James. For her, as for so many later 
writers, he loomed as a model of artistic con- 
■science and selflessness; his example made their 
calling seem a sacred one, his devotion to craft 
made everything cl.se seem trivial. James per¬ 
suaded her that the composition of a novel 
should not be a mere outpouring, but a craft 
to be studied and mastered; he was, as she 
said in tribute, “about the only novelist who 
had formulated his ideas about his art.’’ In this 
respect, then, James was her “inspiration’’— 
which is something rather different from an 
influence. 

There is some evidence of a direct literaiy 
influence. A number of James’s early novels 
left their mark upon that side of Mrs. Wharton’s 
work which is concerned with the comedy of 
social manners. To say this, however, is to 
indicate a serious qualification: for if James 
began as a novelist of manners he soon became 
something else a.s well, and while Mrs. Wharton 
was skilful at observing manners and in most 
of her books more dependent than James upon 
the use of such observation, it is finally for the 
strength of her personal vision and the incisive- 
ness of her mind that we should value her work. 
Perhaps one could say that it was the lesser 
James who influenced the lesser Mrs. Wharton. 

In her valuable essay Q. D. Lcavis cites Mrs, 
Wharton’s remark that James “belonged irre¬ 
vocably to the old America out of which I also 
came,’’ and that he was “essentially a novelist 
of manners, and the manners he was qualified 
by nature and situation to observe were those 
of the little vanishing group of people among 
whom he had grown up.” Such statements form 
part of Mrs. Lcavis’s ground for calling Edith 
Wharton “the heiress of Henry James,” but in 
taking those statements at face value she, is, 

I think, being led somewhat astray. 

Mrs, Wharton’s description of James’s novels 
is clearly inadequate, for it transforms him into 
a writer excessively like herself. His dependence 
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on the manners of “the little vanishing group 
of people among whom he had grown up” was 
never very great and, as his art matured, was 
left almost entirely behind. And while a figure of 
“the old America,” james came from a milieu 
quite different from the one in which Mrs. 
Wharton was raised and upon which she drew 
so heavily in her fiction. Though a New Yorker 
by birth and occasional residence, James had 
his closest ties of intellect and temperament 
with the New England of philosophical ideal¬ 
ism, both as it came down to him in its own 
right and as it was recast in the speculations 
of his father, Henry James Sr. Now it is pre¬ 
cisely this clement of American thought to 
which the mind of Mrs. Wharton was closed: 
both to her literary profit, since she escaped 
its vapidity, and her literary loss, since a major 
lack in her writing is any trace of that urge 
to transcendence, that glow of the vision of the 
possible, which lights up even the darkest of 
James’s novels. 

The intellectual backgrounds of the two 
writers are quite different, and that is one 
reason Mrs. Wharton could not respond favour¬ 
ably to James’s later novels. The whole Emer¬ 
sonian tradition, so important a formative 
clement in James’s sensibility and so pervasive 
in his later books, was alien to her. E. K. Brown 
has noted this difference in more personal terms: 

Edith Wharton both in her life and her work 
seemed to have missed happiness. Something 
tense and thin and a little sharp marked both. 

... Beneath all the tensions of James, there was 
a place where life was sweet and warm; and 
despite the nervous precisions of his style... 
there was something large and rich about his 
work which is absent from that of Mrs. Wh.irton 

The truth is, I would maintain, that in Mrs. 
Wharton’s most important novels it is hard to 
detect any specific Jamesian influence. Perhaps 
it can be found in her conception of the novel 
as a form, her wish to write with plan and 
economy; perhaps in the style of The Custom of 
the Country, which may owe something to the 
cold brilliance of James’s prose in The Bos¬ 
tonians. But Mrs. Wharton’s novelettes are in 
setting, theme and characterisation quite alien 
to James, while each of her three best novels— 

The House of Mirth, The Custom of the 
Country, and The Age of Innocence —is a work 
notably different from either the early or late 
James. The somewhat naturalistic method of 
The House of Mirth and Mrs. Wharton’s pre¬ 
occupation with Lily Bart as victim of her social 
milieu; the caustic satire of The Custom of the 
Country, and Mrs. Wharton’s impatience with 
its feeble hero as an agent of traditional values; 
the modulated style of The Age of Innocence 
and Mrs. Wharton’s complex involvement with 
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the world of her birth—^all this seems her own. 
Her characteristic style is sharper, clearer, more 
aggressive and less metaphorical than James’s 
in all but a few of his novels. Her narrative line 
is usually more direct than his. And her sense 
of life is more despondent, less open to the 
idea or even possibility of redemption. 

If Mrs. Wharton was the heiress of Henry 
James, it did not take her long to start living 
off her own literary capital. 


A Wotld and Its Changes 

Rs. Wharton’s best novels portray the 
life of “old New York” during the latter 
third of the nineteenth century. Economically 
and socially, this world was dominated by an 
established wealthy class consisting of the sons 
and grandsons of energetic provincial merchants. 
In the 1870s and i88os this class did not yet 
feel seriously threatened by the competition and 
clamour of the nouveaux riches', it had gained 
enough wealth to care about leisure, and enough 
leisure to think of setting itself up as a modest 
aristocracy. The phrase “modest aristocracy” 
may seem a contradiction in terms, but it should 
serve to suggest the difficulty of building an 
enclave of social precedence in the kind of fluid 
bourgeois society America was then becoming or 
had, indeed, already become. 

Quite free from any disturbing intensities of 
belief or aspirations toward grandeur of style, 
this class was strict in its decorum and narrow 
in its conventions. With tepid steadfastness it 
devoted itself to grx)d manners, good English, 
good form. And it cared about culture too, 
culture as a static and finished quantity, some¬ 
thing one had to possess but did not have to 
live by. Its one great passion was to be left 
alone, unchallenged and untroubled by the 
motions of history; and this of course was the 
one privilege history could not allow. For as the 
nation became industrialised, waves of immi¬ 
grants descended upon New York, and new 
financial empires were established in the alien 
cities of the mid-West as well as in Wall Street 
itself, this provincial ruling class was doomed 
to suffer both assault and assimilation by 
newer, more vigorous and less cultivated seg¬ 
ments of the American bourgeoisie. 

In his charming memoir. Portrait of Edith 
Wharton, Percy Lubbock has left a description 
of “old New York” which blends irony and 
affection in a manner somewhat like Mrs. 
Wharton’s own: 

Her New York... has there the appearance of 
a well-rounded polity, as compact within its cir¬ 
cuit as an old* walled township, la ciU antique, 
before the days of spreading suburbs and liberties 
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without the gates: such was the comfortable self- 

containment of its life-[It was] a. society 

conscious of itself, aware of its order, sufficient 
for its needs, beyond any to be seen today, or 
perhaps in its own day either. It was in no way 
large enough to be unwieldy or out of hand. It 
had its choice traditions, not old enough to have 
ioosenaJ or diverged; its organised forms, too 
plain to be ignored; its customary law, too dis¬ 
tinct and categorical to be evaded. I have heard 
that Edith’s mother, a high authority on the 
subject, would count the names of all the families, 
in due order of degree, who composed the world 
to which her daughter was born; and there her 
world stopped short, it was implied, and no 
mistake about it. 

In “old New York” no one soared and no 
one was supposed, visibly, to sink. Leisure ruled. 
Husbands rarely went to their offices “down¬ 
town,” and there were long midday lunches and 
solemn entertainments in the evening. Good 
conversation, though of a not too taxing kind, 
was felt to be desirable. Taste and form were 
the reigning gods, not the less tyrannical for 
their apparent mildness of administration. As 
Mrs. Wharton remarked with gentle sarcasm 
in The Age of Innocence, it was a world com¬ 
posed of people “who dreaded scandal more than 
disease, who placed decency above courage, and 
who considered that nothing was more ill-bred 
than ‘scenes,’ except the behaviour of those who 
gave rise to them.” In the same novel she 
wrote: “What was or was not ‘the thing’ played 
a part as important in Newland Archer’s New 
York as the inscrutable totem terrors that had 
ruled the destinies of his forefathers thousands 
of years ago.” And above all, “old New York” 
was a world that had entered its decline. What 
was happening in the years of Mrs. Wharton’s 
youth, as Louis Auchincloss has remarked, was 
“the assault upon an old and conservative group 
by the multitudes enriched, and fabulously en¬ 
riched, by the business expansion of the preced¬ 
ing decades.” Mrs. Wharton kept returning to 
this theme, half in the cool spirit of the anthro¬ 
pologist studying the death of a tribe, half 
with the nostalgia of a survivor mourning the 
loss of vanished graces. 

Toward the world in which she grew up Mrs. 
Wharton retained a mixture of feelings that 
anticipates those of later American writers 
toward their immigrant childhood and youth 
in a new New York. It was too fatally her 
world, beyond choice or escape, and it would 
serve her as lifelong memory, lifelong subject, 
Krhaps lifelong trauma. She loved “old New 
York” with that mixture of grieving affection 
and protective impatience Faulkner would later 
feel toward Mississippi and Saul Bellow toward 
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the Jewish neighbourhoods of Chicago. Yet it 
also left her dissatisfied, on edge, unfulfilled. 
Her work, as Edmund Wilson has remarked, 
“was the desperate product of a pressure of 
[personal] maladjustments.... At her strongest 
and most characteristic, she is a brilliant example 
of the writer who relieves an emotional strain 
by denouncing his generation.” For she yearned 
for a way of life that might bring greater intel¬ 
lectual risks and yield greater emotional rewards 
than her family and friends could imagine, and 
only after a time did she find it in her dedica¬ 
tion to writing. Just as Faulkner’s attitudes 
toward his home country have kept shifting 
from one ambiguity to another, so Mrs. 
Wharton combined toward her home city feel¬ 
ings of both harsh rejection and haughty 
defence. There are moments, especially in The 
House of Mirth, when she is utterly without 
mercy toward “old New York”: she sees it as a 
place of betrayal, failure, and impotence. In her 
old age, when she came to write her autobio¬ 
graphy, she was mellower—though perhaps the 
word should really be, harder—in spirit. 

It used to seem to me [she wrote] that the 
group ill which I grew up was like an empty 
vessel into which no new wine would ever again 
he poured. Now I see that one of its uses lay in 
preserving a few drops of an old vintage too rare 
to be sasoured by a youthful palate... . 

For a novelist to be so profoundly involved 
with 3 known and measured society offers many 
advantages. Mrs. Wharton wrote about her seg¬ 
ment of America with an authority few of our 
novelists could surp.ass, for she was one of the 
two or three among them who knew, fully and 
from the inside, what the life of the rich in this 
country is really like. Henry James had used 
that life as an occasion for fables of freedom 
and circumstance in his later books; F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, an interloper in the world of wealth, 
was to collect brilliant guesses and fragments of 
envious insight; John O’Hara has felt his way 
along the provincial outposts of the America 
th.it made its money late and fast. But no Ameri¬ 
can writer has known quite so deeply as Mrs. 
Wharton what it means, both as privilege and 
burden, to grow up in a family of the estab¬ 
lished rich: a family where there was enough 
money and had been money long enough for 
talk about it to seem vulgar, and where con¬ 
spicuous effort to make more of it seemed still 
more vulgar. While a final critical estimate of 
her novels can hardly rest on such considerations 
alone, one reason for continuing to read The 
House of Mtrth, The Custom of the Country, 
and The Age of Innocence is the shrewdness 
with which Mrs, Wharton, through an expert 
scrutiny of manners, is able to discriminate 
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among the gradations of power and status in the 
world of the rich. To read these books is to 
discover how the novel of manners can register 
both the surface of social life and the inner 
vibrations of spirit that surface reveals, sup¬ 
presses, and distorts. 

There were other advantages in being so close 
to her materials. As with Faulkner, die subject 
seems to have chosen the writer, not the writer 
the subject; everything came to her with the 
pressure and inexorability of a felt memory; 
each return to the locale of her youth raised the 
possibility of a new essay at selt-discovcry. And 
in books like The House of Mirth and The Age 
of Innocence she could work on the assumption, 
so valuable to a writer who prizes economy of 
structure, that moral values can be tested in a 
novel by dramatising the relationships between 
fixed social groups and mobile characters. In the 
friction thus engendered, moral values come to 
be seen not as abstract categories imposed upon 
human experience but as problems, elements in 
the cfTort of men to cope with conflicting desires 
and obligations. At every point in The House 
of Mirth, the history of Lily Bart is defined by 
her journey from one social group to another, a 
journey both she and her friends regard as a fall 
but which she, after great confusion and pain, 
comes to sec may have positive consequences. 
Because Mrs. Wharton is so completely in con¬ 
trol of her material, the meanings of the book 
emerge through a scries of contrasts between a 
fixed scale of social place and an evolving 
measure of moral value. 

But as she herself knew quite well, there was 
little in Mrs. Wharton’s world that could provide 
her with a subject large in social scope and 
visibly tragic in its implications. Had “old New 
York” gone down in blind and bitter resistance 
to the nouveaux riches, that might have been a 
subject appropriate to moral or social tragedy; 
but since there was far less conflict than fusion 
between the old money and the new, she had 
little alternative to the varieties of comedy that 
dominate her books. Only once in her novels 
did she achieve a tragic resonance, and that was 
in The House of Mirth where Lily Bart is 
shown as the victim of a world that had made 
possible her loveliness and inevitable her limita¬ 
tions. Even here we must reduce the traditional 
notion of the tragic to the pathetic on one side 
and the bleak on the other, if the term is to be 
used with approximate relevance. In discussing 
this novel Mrs. Wharton would show a complete 
awareness of her problem. How, she asked her¬ 
self, “could a society of irresponsible pleasure- 
seekers be said to have, on the ‘old woes of the 
world,’ any deeper bearing than the people com¬ 


posing such a society ctnild guess?” And she 

answered; 

A frivolous society can acquire dramatic signi¬ 
ficance only through what its frivolity destroys. 

Its tragic implication lies in its power of debasing 

people and ideas. 

Toward the end of her career Mrs. Wharton 
found it more and more difficult to employ her 
material with the success that marks her work 
between 1905 and 1920. Her later novels are 
shoddy and sometimes mean-spirited in the 
hauteur with which she dismisses younger 
generations beyond the reach of her under¬ 
standing or sympathy. These novels brisde with 
her impatience before the mysteries of a world 
she could not enter, the world of 20th<entury 
America, and arc notable for a truculence of 
temper, a hardening of the moral arteries, I 
would offer the speculation that Mrs. Wharton, 
whose intelligence should never be under¬ 
estimated, was aware that the ground on which 
she took her moral stand was dissolving beneath 
her. At best the world of her youth had been 
an aristocracy of surface (“In that simple 
society," she would, recall, “there was an almost 
pagan worship of physical beauty”), but she had 
always wanted it to be something better, some¬ 
thing beautiful and truly distinguished. She had 
wanted to look upon it as potentially an aristo¬ 
cracy of value, and throughout most of her life 
she struggled with this desire and her recogni¬ 
tion that it was an impossible, even unreasonable 
desire. But when she recognised this, she still 
wondered to what extent the style and decorum 
of “old New York” had at least made possible 
some of the aspirations she had cherished since 
childhood. Having a thoroughly earth-bound 
mind, she sought for tangible embodiments, in 
.social groups or communities, of the values to 
which she clung—for she could not be content 
with the fabulous imaginings Henry James spun 
in his later novels. Sne turned, at times with 
open savagery and at other times with a feeling 
as close to wistfulness as she could tolerate, to 
the world of her birth, hoping to find there 
some token of security by whi» to satisfy the 
needs of her imagination. In the inevitable dis¬ 
appointment that followed, Mrs. Wharton, 
though extremely conservative in her opinions, 
proved to be the American novelist least merci¬ 
ful in her treatment of the rich. She kept harass¬ 
ing them, nagging at them in a language they 
could not, with the best will in the worla, 
understand; and then she would become glacial 
in her contempt, almost too willing to slash 
away at their mediocrity because she did not 
know anyone else to turn toward or against. 

At the end «he was alone. If the incongruity 
between desire and realisation is a recurrent 
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motif in her writing about personal reiadon- 
ships, it is an incongruity she also observed in 
her dealings with the public world. There were 
always available to her, once she settled in 
France, a number of personal friends, men and 
women of high if somewhat forbidding culture. 
But what emerges from a scrutiny of her work 
as a whole is that Mrs. Wharton, like so many 
of those younger deracinated novelists who both 
interested and disturbed her, was a solitary, 
clinging to values for which she could find no 
place, and holding fast, with tight-lipped 
stoicism, to the nerve of her pride. She was a 
writer haunted by what .she disliked, haunted by 
the demons of modernism as they encircled her 
both in life and literature. She would have 
nothing to do with them, yet in her most impor¬ 
tant books they kept reappearing, both as agents 
of moral dissolution and as possibilities of fresh 
life that needed sternly to be kept in check. 

A Personal Vision 

HE TEXTURE of Mrs. Wharton’s novels is 
dark. Like so many writers whose educa¬ 
tion occurred during the latter decades of the 
19th century, .she felt that the universe—which 
for her is virtually to say, organised society— 
was profoundly inhospitable to human need and 
desire. The malaise which troubled so many in¬ 
telligent people during her lifetime, the feeling 
that they were living in an age when energies 
had run down, meanings collapsed, and the How 
of organic life had lx:cn replaced by the sterile 
and mechanic.'il, is quite as acute in her novels 
as in those of Hardy ami Gissing. Like them, 
she felt that somehow the world had hardened 
and turned cold, and she could find no vantage 
point from which to establish a protective dis¬ 
tance from it. This condition is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from the strain of melancholy that runs 
through American literature, surely different 
from the metaphysical desperation that over¬ 
came Herman Melville in his later years or the 
misanthropy that beset Mark Twain. What Mrs. 
Wharton felt was more distinctly “European” 
in quality, more related to that rationalist con¬ 
servatism which is a perennial motif in French 
intellectual life and manifests itself as a con¬ 
firmed scepticism about the possibilities of 
human relationships. 

In Mrs. Wharton’s vision of things—and we 
can only speculate on the extent to which her 

E cponal unhappiness contributed to it—human 
eings seem always to prove inadequate, always 
to fail each other, always to be the victims of 
an innate disharmony between love and 
response, need and capacity. Men especially have 
a hard time of it in Mrs. Wharton’s novels. In 
their notorious vanity and faithlessness, they 
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seldom "come through”; they fail Mrs. 
Wharton’s heroines less from bad faith than 
weak imagination, a laziness of spirit that keeps 
them from a true grasp of suffering; and in a 
number of her novels one finds a suppressed 
feminine bitterness, a profound impatience with 
the claims of the ruling sex. This feminist 
resentment seems, in turn, only an instance of 
what Mrs. Wharton felt to be a more radical 
and galling inequity at the heart of the human 
scheme. The inability of human beings to 
achieve sclf-.sufficicncy drives them to seek rela¬ 
tionships with other people, and these relation¬ 
ships necessarily compromise their freedom by 
subjecting them to the pain of a desire cither 
too great or too small. Things, in Mrs. 
Wharton’s world, do not work out. In one of 
her books she speaks of “the sense of mortality,” 
and of “its loneliness, the way it must be borne 
without help.” I am convinced she meant by 
this more than the prospect of death. What 
“must be borne without help” is the inexorable 
disarrangement of everything we seek through 
intelligence and will to arrange. 

Mrs. Wharton’s general hostility toward 
“modern” ideas must have predisposed her 
against Freudian psychology, yet one is re¬ 
peatedly struck by the fact that at least in regard 
to the po^fihilittes of the human enterprise there 
is an underlying closeness of scepticism between 
her assumptions and Freud’s theories. Mrs. 
Wharton had a highly developed, perhaps over¬ 
developed, sense of the power of everything in 
organised social existence which checks our 
desires. Like Freud, she believed that we must 
endure an irremediable conflict between nature 
and culture, and vvhilc she had at lca.st as 
healthy a respect as he did for the uses of sub¬ 
limation, she also knew that the human capacity 
for putting up with substitute gratifications is 
limited. From this impasse—what Philip Rieff 
has called, in discussing Freud, “the painful 
snare of contradiction in which nature and 
culture, individual and society, arc forever 
fixed”—she could sec no easy way out. 

A GOOD MANY of Mrs. Wharton’s critics have 
assumed that she was simply a defender of harsh 
social conventions against all those who, from 
romantic energy or mere hunger for meaning 
in life, rebel against the fixed patterns of their 
world. But this is not quite true for many of her 
books, and in regard to seme of them not true 
at all. What is true is that most of her plots 
focus upon a clash between a stable society and 
a sensitive person who half belongs to and half 
rebels against it. At the end be must surrender 
to the social taboos he had momentarily chal¬ 
lenged or wished to challenge, for he cither has 
not been able to summon the resources of cour- 
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age through which to act out his rebellioiii or he 
has discovered that the punitive power of society 
is greater than he had supposed, or he has 
learned that the conventions he had assumed to 
be lifeless still retain a certain wisdom. Yet much 
of Mrs. Wharton’s work contains a somewhat 
chill and detached sympathy for those very 
rebels in whose crushing she seems to connive. 
Her sense of the world is hardly such as to 
persuade her of its goodness; it is merely such 
as to persuade her of its force. 

Mrs. Wharton understands how large is the 
price, how endless the nagging pain, that must 
be paid for a personal assertion against the 
familiar ways of the world, and she believes, 
simply, that most of us lack the strength to pay. 
Yet she has no respect for blind acceptance, and 
time after time expresses her distaste for “sterile 
jain’’ and “the vanity of sclf-sacrificc.” It is 
lard to imagine another writer in American 
iterature for whom society, despite its attrac¬ 
tions of surface and order, figures so thoroughly 
as a prison of the human soul. And there, she 
seems to say, there it is; the doors locked, the 
bars firm. “Life,” she wrote in The Fruit of the 
Tree, “is not a matter of abstract principles, but 
a succession of pitiful compromises with fate, of 
concessions to old traditions, of beliefs, old 
tragedies, old failures.” And this sense of 
fatality has, in her best work, a certain minor 
magnificence, what might be called the magni¬ 
ficence of the bleak. 


In a final reckoning, of course, Mrs. Wharton’s 
vision of life has its severe limitations. She 
knew only too well how experience can grind 
men into hopelessness, how it can leave them 
persuaded that the need for choice contains 
within itself the seeds of tragedy and the im¬ 
possibility of choice the sources of pain. Every¬ 
thing that reveals the power of the conditioned, 
everything that shreds our aspirations, she 
brought to full novclistic life. Where she failed 
was in giving imaginative embodiment to the 
human will seeking to resist defeat or move 
beyond it. She lacked James’s ultimate serenity. 
She lacked his gift for ;*immoning in images of 
conduct the purity of children and the selfless¬ 
ness of girls. She lacked the vocabulary of 
happiness. 

But whatever Mrs. Wharton could see, she 
looked at with absolute courage. She believed 
that what the heart desires brings with it a price 
and often an exorbitant price. Americans are 
not trained to accept this view of the human 
situation, and there is nothing to recommend it 
except the fact that it contains at least a fraction 
of the truth. How well, with what sardonic 
pleasure, Mrs. Wharton would have responded 
to the lines of W. H. Auden; 

Every jarthitig of the cost 

All the bitter stars foretell 

Shall be paid. 


Song 


Far wind, old sea-wind, you 
That wake me from ray dream. 
Your soft airs waft to me 
Memories of some sea 
That I was moving through 
Forever in my dream. 

I wake, yet all things seem 
So dream-dark, falsely true— 
Dark is the night, the dream 
Dark I was moving through. 
Oh, what is false, what true ? 
Oh, that the soft airs blew 
A breath from some far sea 
To wake me from this dream. 


John Hall Wheelock 
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Bunuel’s '^Viridiana'’ 

“OHE HATH the grccn-sickncss.” We are 

O given the clue by the unfortunate girl’s 
name, lifted from some obscure saint of an early 
century. But is it only the stupidly pious novice 
who suffers so much violence to so little effect 
that suffers from spiritual chlorosis? Buhuel is at 
all levels a symbolist. And Viridiana is the sym¬ 
bol he has chosen to represent the stagnant 
culture of contemporary Spain, which he re¬ 
visited on Franco’s invitation, after some twenty 
years of exile. His stay was bound to be short; 
no film that was truly Bunucl’s could be accept¬ 
able to the Spanish censorship. Only an obtu.se 
hope to gain credit in the eyes of the liberal 
world could have prompted the dictatorship to 
invite two such incorruptiblcs as Picasso and 
Bunucl to work within the borders of a country 
where artistic freedom is non-existent. 

Bunucl’s reaction to Spain is something of a 
.snap judgment. So was the pwt Jorge Guillen’s 
sequence Potencia de Perez —for Perez read 
Franco—written under similar circumstances. 
“The dominion of the common [in the Spanish 
sense of curst or pretentious] man’’ was 
Guillen’s verdict, for Perez is the most common 
of Spanish names. “The realm of green-sick¬ 
ness’’ was Bunucl’s. 

Viridiana is green-sick; sex has turned sweet 
within her, and yet her sickly smile of benignity 
only excites lu.st or derision. Her ideal is no 
doubt the obtuse head-mistress untouchability 
of the middle-aged nun who comes to call her 
back to the convent after her rape, or near-rape, 
by her perverted uncle. He too suffers from 
green-sickness in the somewhat different form 
of scx-in-thc-hcad. The derelict qwnta or manor- 
house in which he lives with his housekeeper, 
his housekeeper’s preternaturally knowing bas¬ 
tard daughter, and an old man-servant stands 
for Spain once more. His dead bride’s finery, 
drawers full of unused table-linen and cupboards 
full of glasses, but no electricity and no crops 
in the fields: this is the old Spain that Bunuel 
rc-discovered after twenty years in Mexico, 
where feudalism is dead. And nastiest symbol 
of all, introduced casually hut lovingly dwelt on, 
is a penknife in the shape of a cross. Jesus the 
Knife!—a blasphemous jab at the Catholic 
hierarchy. 

So far we have examined only some of the 
minus symbols, and there are many more. The 
skipping-rope, for instance, with which the 


child plays, with which the uncle hangs himself, 
and which is afterwards used by one of the 
beggars to tic up his trou.scr$. The troop of 
beggars which Viridiana bcnignantly invites to 
live in her part of the inherited manor represent 
the plus sign of a virile Spanish tradition now 
in decay. The fat blind one is the same old rogue 
that ba.shed young Lazarillo’s head against the 
stone bull of Salamanca in the earliest novel of 
all, Lazarillo de Tormes, We have met them 
time and again in Spanish writing and in 
Spanish painting. The mock gentility of one, 
the battered hero’s features of another who 
recalls Don Quixote crowned with the barber’s 
basin, the female dwarf out of Velazquez’ Las 
Meninas, the pair of harridans from Goya’s 
Witches’ Sabbath: grouped around the wnitc 
table-cloth and the dusty goblets in a parody of 
the Last Supper, they represent a past in 
picturesque decay, the Spain of the tourisu. 
Though still strong enough to mock and rape 
their benefactress, they arc now irredeemable. 
When Viridiana’s bastard cousin comes to take 
over his share of the quinta, he buys a dog from 
a peasant who is working it to death by making 
it trot underneath his cart. But no .sooner is this 
dog released than another passes in the opposite 
direction underneath another peasant’s cart. “To 
rescue one dog, or a troop of beggars however 
picfure.squc and characterful, leads nowhere. 
Action must be on another scale,’’ is Bufvuel’s 
apparent comment. 

Viridiana’s bastard cousin—God .stands up for 
bastards—represents the other plus sign in 
Bunuel’s film. He is the common man, though 
not in the Perez sense; and work, water and 
electricity are the unpoetic forces which he 
brings to the faded idyll of the derelict quinta. 
He arrives with his girl, the lowest common 
denominator of all the neatly dressed heads that 
cross the Puerta del Sol when the offices close. 
The country bores her, and she goes back to 
Madrid, leaving him to superintend his work¬ 
men. The crude contra.st between the angc!u.s- 
hour prayer in the orchard, to which Viridiana 
summons her beggar troop with her most 
vacuous smile, and the gushing of water and 
mixing of concrete in the yard nearby raises the 
question of Bunucl’s first intention. Does he 
imply that work is always better than prayer? 

I do not think the film sets out to do more than 
reflect the Spain that he found on his return: a 
country in which the poor are incited to pray 
rather than demand the minimum of human 
rights. 

The plus sign of the new man contains a far 
lower charge of significance than the thieving, 
roistering, fornicating beggars, who are finally 
driven from the quinta, only to descend, we 
must suppose, on some other pious benefactress. 
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The new man has so little strength of his own 
that the pious Viridiana gets under his skin. He 
has to rescue her from a second rape, and he 
has somehow to brine her down to earth. The 
new Spain of the football crowds and the quick- 
lunch counters is far from having brought the 
old Spain of the Easter processions down into 
the world of European reality. The most that 
he can do, indeed, at the end of the film, is to 
make her play cards with him. One is left to 
conclude that the habit will grow on her. 
“Patience and shuffle the cards” is a proverb 
quoted more than once in Don Quixote. Bunuel 
ends with no Soviet apostrophe to the new age 
of the pylon and the tractor. The cherry-orchard 
has not yet been cut down, and all the poetry of 
his film derives from the old world in decay. 

Bufiucl’s method, whatever his subject, is 
essentially poetic; sequences are used as meta¬ 
phors, and the overall content of the poem 
cannot be expressed in a prose paraphrase. "jQue 
ascot Pero, qui asco!” exclaimed a young 


woman, who might have been the sister of the 
new man’s mistress, as she came out of the 
London cinema in front of me. “It’s rotten, it’s 
disgusting 1 ” is perhaps Bufiuel’s final comment 
too on the Spain that he re-visited and from 
which he quickly escaped. He makes it stink for 
us like a room shut up for centuries, in which 
beauty moulders. Water and electricity will 
at least cleanse and light it. But Bunuel’s poetry 
is made from the fusty bric-a-brac, not from the 
new air and brightness. All his films have drawn 
on the dark symbolism of the Freudian uncon¬ 
scious, from which his contemporaries the 
Surrealists also took their imagery. But just as 
surrealistic fantasy was overtaken by reality in 
the shattered suburbs of Madrid under bombard¬ 
ment or in London under the blitz, so Bunuel’s 
darkest imaginings find their counterpart in the 
stagnant psychology of present-day Spain under 
the dictatorship of army, clerics, and plutocrats. 

J. M. Cohen 


That Ten Per Cent 

The Folly of “ Our Bomb ” - By G. F. Hudson 


T he Government’s Statement on Defence, 
rg62, which was presented to Parliament 
in February, informs us in passing that the 
nation’s effort to achieve a nuclear capability 
consumes “only about lo per cent of our de¬ 
fence resources.” The word “only” is worthy of 
note, for we are clearly expected to be agreeably 
surprised that the bill for nuclear armaments 
docs not absorb an even higher proportion of 
what we pay for national defence. But it means 
in any case a lot of money. The same document 
declares that the Defence Budget for 1962-63 
will be £t,y2i million or 7 per cent of the Gross 
National Product, so that ten per cent of this 
will be not less than /170 million. The question 
whether we gain any advantage by this heavy 
expenditure when so vast a nuclear capability is 
in the possession of our American ally is one 
that should surely be of concern to the people 
of this country, yet it evokes comparatively little 
public controversy, because lay opinion is con¬ 
vinced that it is either a technical matter which 
can be discussed only by professionals or a moral 
issue on which any objection to our “having the 
bomb” must apply equally to our allies. It is, 
nevertheless, possible to criticise the policy of 
maintaining an independent national nuclear 
capability without cither getting involved in the 


arcana of General Staff planning or joining the 
c.N.D. in a march to Aldermaston. 

It is an open secret that Britain maintains her 
independent nuclear capability, not in accord 
with, but against the wishes of, her principal 
ally. The Americans would greatly prefer us to 
leave it to them to provide the strategic nuclear 
component of nato and set ourselves the 
task of contributing to an increased strength 
of conventional military forces in Europe, which, 
as Mr. John Strachey so ably pointed out in 
the April issue of Encounter, is now the most 
essential need to the end of preserving a balance 
of power in the world and avoiding a situation 
in which nuclear weapons might have to be 
used to redress a decisive military inferiority. 
If the American Government docs not press us 
harder in this matter, it is not because it is 
convinced by any arguments from London in 
support of current British defence policy, but 
because of a reluctance to interfere in a question 
within Britain’s sovereign jurisdiction and risk 
an explosion of anti-American feeling by so 
doing. If we choose to spend ten per cent or our 
Defence Budget in a way that Washin^on 
thinks undesirable, that is our affair. The British 
Statement on Defence, however, claims that we 
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aie not only doing it to please ourselves, but 
are conferring a ^eat benefit on nato by our 
policy. “Our contribution to the Western strate¬ 
gic deterrent," declares the Government’s 
manifesto, 

remains significant. It is by itself enough to 
make a potential aggressor fear that our retalia¬ 
tion would inflict destruction beyond any level 
which he would be prepared to tolerate. More¬ 
over, it adds considerably to the flexibility and 
dispersal of the total nuclear forces available to 
the West and thus to their retaliatory power. 

This passage of the Statement on Defence 
very skilfully combines the basic idea of national 
defence in isolation with a graceful lip-service 
to the general strategy of the nato alliance. 
To say that British strategic nuclear power 
will be enough “by itself” to deter any aggres¬ 
sor means that we intend to be strong enough 
to defend ourselves against the Soviet bloc 
even if America docs nothing to help us. The 
talk about adding to the nudear power of the 
United States—with regard to which Eisen¬ 
hower’s remark that “Enough is plenty" still 
holds good—merely serves the purpose of toning 
down what would otherwise be a rather crude 
.nffirmation of British intention not to rely on 
the protection of the American alliance. 

T he view that in the nuclear age it is 
inherendy impQ<siblc to expect assistance 
from any other nation against nuclear attack is 
one that is seldom openly stated in this country, 
but has been very vigorously argued in France. 
The argument is that since to engage in full- 
scale nuclear war involves the prospect of such 
immense losses, no nation, when it came to 
the point, would take the plunge unless it 
were itself directly attacked; it would not incur 
the devastations of a nuclear exchange for the 
sake of an ally, whatever might be its treaty- 
obligations. It follows from this assumption 
that only a nation with an effective nuclear 
capability of its own can in the last resort 
have a credible deterrent against nuclear attack 
or blackmail by the threat of it. Closely con¬ 
nected with this belief is the idea of nuclear 
capability as a status symbol, the mark of a 
Great Power, which should command in world 
affairs a respect and deference not accorded to 
nations which lack it. It would be very diffi¬ 
cult in trying to write a history of the British 
policy of achieving a separate nuclear capability 
to distinguish between fear that American aid 
might not be forthcoming in an emergency 
and the desire on political grounds to be inde¬ 
pendent of it. There remains in Britain, wide¬ 
spread among the people and strongest of all in 
the political outlook of the Conservative Party, 
a nostalgia for the good old days of “splendid 


isolation," when Britannia ruled the waves 
and there was no need to enter into entangling 
alliances or depend for national security on help 
from foreigners. There was, therefore, a few 
years ago a more than willing audience for the 
comforting doctrine propounckd by Mr. Sandys, 
which promised the British nation an inde¬ 
pendent power sufficient to deter any aggressor 
through the creation of a strategic air force 
able to deliver heavy nuclear weapons on enemy 
territory. 

The claim of the Statement on Defence that 
British nuclear power is “by itself enough to 
make a potential aggressor fear that our retalia¬ 
tion would inflict destruction beyond any level 
which he would be prepared to tolerate" must, 
however, be examined with due regard to the 
words “by itself,” which imply a situation in 
which American intervention would not be 
assumed as likely cither by ourselves or the 
hypothetical enemy. The official case is that 
expenditure of ten per cent of our Defence 
Budget gives us such a strategic nuclear capa¬ 
bility tliat we can deter attack, or, if attacked, 
inflict overwhelming retaliatory damage, with¬ 
out American aid. This claim has to be con¬ 
sidered in relation to the area of the United 
Kingdom and its proximity to Soviet bases in 
Europe, to the delivery system employed—con¬ 
sisting of V-bombers based on a limited number 
of airfields—and to the possible forms of attack 
with which a nuclear war might begin. 

Strategic nuclear weapons are of unprece¬ 
dented destructive force, but because of the high 
speed of delivery systems—whether supersonic 
bombers or ballistic missiles—they are also highly 
vulnerable to other nuclear weapons if the 
enemy knows exactly where they are. The most 
powerful weapon in the world is useless if it 
is destroyed before it can be .sent on its mission. 
Hence the importance of the first strike in a 
nuclear war. The aim of a first strike must be 
to destroy as many as possible of the bombers 
and missiles of the enemy before they can 
leave the ground. If he has been alerted, ho\v- 
cver, and if the warning of enemy approach is 
sufficient—and these arc the big tfs —he should 
lie able to get most of them off the ground 
before his bases are wrecked by the explosions 
of the first strike bombs. Alternatively, he may 
have nuclear forces in places where the enemy 
does not know that they are, or in movement, 
particularly at sea in Polaris submarines, and 
the more weapons he has thus unlocated^ or in 
movement the better his chances of surviving an 
enemy first strike and inflicting full retaliatory 
damage; the greater also the deterrent effect of 
his nuclear capability, for the potential aggres¬ 
sor, knowing that his forces are dispersed or 
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mobile, cannot hope to wipe them out by sudden 
attack, as he may if they arc all in a small 
number of fixed bases. Even against fixed bases 
the first strike may not be decisive if there is 
full alert and adequate warning. But if these 
conditions arc not fulfilled, it could achieve 
almost total destruction of bombers or missiles 
on the ground. 

A nuclear first strike can theoretically take 
place in cither of two political situations. The 
one is that of a mounting crisis or a serious 
clash of conventional forces which escalates 
through exchanges of tactical nuclear weapons 
into mil-scale nuclear war. In such a case the 
nuclear combatant forces on both sides will be 
at maximum alert, and even though the side 
which makes the first strike may still gain an 
advantage, no real surprise can be achieved. The 
other situation is that in which there has been 
political tension over a period of time, but no 
sense of crisis sufficent to induce full alert in 
a nation whose posture is a purely defensive 
one; complete surprise may then be achieved by 
a sudden attack. 

In this country, however, it is the fashion to 
pooh-pooh the notion of surprise attack. In the 
words of Mr. Michael Howard in his article 
on "Bombing and the Bomb" in the April issue 
of Encounter, it is considered to belong “to 
war-gaming and not to political life.” The 
British Government is apparently quite sure 
that it would know in good time if there was 
likely to be a nuclear attack and would have 
its own strategic force in a state of maximum 
alert. Mr. Watkinson has stated in the House 
of Commons that in an emergency the V- 
bombers would be able to take off from their 
airfields at four minutes’ notice, which is sup¬ 
posed to be guaranteed when the early-warning 
radar system is in full operation. But for how 
long could such a state of tip-toe preparedness 
be maintained? What if Bomoer Command did 
not know there was an emergency or if there 
were minutes of doubt how to interpret the 
first signals of oncoming missiles? Can we really 
feel confident that all the V-bombers would be 
in the air rather than on the ground if an 
enemy were to launch an attack with ballistic 
missiles, not only without declaration of war, 
but even without a crisis which the Foreign 
Office would consider to have passed beyond 
the stage of diplomatic negotiations? 


S INCE THERE has not yet been any war 
between nuclear powers, it is very hard for 
anyone to imagine what might happen in such 
unprecedented circumstances. But those who 


are inclined to discount the possibility of sur> 
prise attack ought to give serious consideration 
to what happened just over twenty years ago, 
when there were as yet no nuclear weapons, 
but already naval and air forces capable of 
swift movement and sudden blows. 

The Pacific War was launched by Japan in 
December, 1941, after more than four months 
of acute international tension following the 
Japanese move into southern Indo-China in July 
and the imposition of economic embargoes 
on Japan by Britain, Holland and the United 
States. All American and British forces in the 
Pacific had been alertecl to the danger of war 
and were supposed to be fully prepared for it. 
Yet the Japanese achieved surprise with their 
initial attacks at Pearl Harbour, in the Philip¬ 
pines, and in Malaya. At Pearl Harbour the 
American battleships did not have their tor¬ 
pedo nets out, there were no fighter aircraft 
ready to take off, and the anti-aircraft guns 
on the airfields could not be fired until the 
gunners had gone to draw ammunition from 
stores. At Clark Field in the Philippines, the 
planned Japane-se attack was delayca by fog, 
and the news of what had happened at Pearl 
Harbour reached Manila before it took place; 
nevertheless the American bombers were caught 
closely parked on the ground and most of them 
destroyed. 

In Malaya, British air reconnaissance had 
revealed a great fleet of Japanese warships and 
troop transports heading into the Gulf of Siam 
thirty-six hours before the first landings, but the 
British Commander-in-Chief hesitated until it 
was too late to carry out Operation Matador— 
the plan for forestalling the Japanese at the key 
position of Singora across the Siamese border 
which he had himself prepared and which he 
had been authorised by the War Cabinet to 
carry out if in his judgment an invasion was 
imminent. Of his failure to act the official 
History of the Second World War merely re¬ 
cords that 

bearing in mind the policy of avoiding war 
with Japan if possible—a policy which had been 
reaffirmed by the Chiefs of Staff as recently 
as the 29th November—and the situation in 
the United States where the diplomatic talks 
were still going on, Sir Robert decided that he 
would not be justified in ordering ‘Matador’ on 
this information. 

His indecision threw away whatever chance 
there was of averting what Churchill called 
"the greatest disaster to British arms which 
our history records.” 

These episodes of recent history are here re¬ 
called not to exj^loit the advantage of hindsight 
at the expense of commanders on whose shoul- 
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ders rested a terrific burden of responsibility 
at a time of uncertainty between peace and war, 
but in order to put the question whether in the 
light of such experience we can expect the re¬ 
sponse of our defence authorities to a sudden 
attack with ballistic missiles to be as immediate, 
decisive, and unconfused as it would need to 
be. If the British Commander-in-Chief in 
Malaya could not make up his mind in thirty 
hours what significance was to be attached to 
the approach of a swarm of Japanese ships, 
can we feel certain that an officer on duty in 
the nuclear age would interpret correctly in 
three minutes phenomena on a radar screen 
which might be cither ballistic missiles or effects 
of the aurora borealis} 

It may be said that the experience of 19^1 
has itself taught a lesson and that no such un- 
preparedness is likely to recur. But in so far as 
the lesson has been learnt, it has been in America 
rather than here. In America there was a Con¬ 
gressional enquiry on Pearl Harbour and the 
whole story was told in public; in Britain there 
has never been any public enquiry into the 
Malayan disaster and there has been a sort of 
tacit agreement to forget all about it. As a result 
the Americans have a lively sense of the possi¬ 
bility of “an atomic Pearl Harbour,” whereas 
in Britain there has been no lasting damage to 
the pious belief that the responsible authorities 
always think of cvciything and are prepared 
for all eventualities. 


I F WE LACK this faith, wc are driven to the 
conclusion that it is very dangerous to have 
a strategic nuclear capability embodied in a 
force or V-bombers which could be so easily 
destroyed on the ground by a surprise attack. 
Their vulnerability could indeed be greatly re¬ 
duced if wc were able to provide a large num¬ 
ber of supplementary airfields for dispersal and 
transfers, but this would require a substantial 
increase in the Defence Budget as well as 
additional man-power which is not available; 
even if we had the resources, the island of 
Britain is too small for it, for, apart from 
mountainous areas unsuitable for airfields, it is 
hard to find land not required for agriculture 
or housing. There is also the alternative of 
sending the nuclear forces to sea and making 
them completely mobile in ships or submarines, 
and at first sight this may seem the obvious 
solution for a nation which is heir to the 
tradition of Barham and Nelson. But the Gov¬ 
ernment docs not propose anything of the kind, 
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for the very good reason that it would cost too 
much. The V-bombers arc the cheapest as well 
as the most vulnerable form of “the deterrent." 

The Americans in developing their strategic 
nuclear capability are not subject to the same 
limitations as those which constrain us. With 
a vast continental area between two oceans, they 
have a very great advantage as regards warning 
of attack, whether from Soviet land bases or 
from the sea. Their greater financial resources 
enable them to build many more airfields for 
dispersal, and their great spaces of unoccupied 
land, including extensive deserts, give them 
room for as many as they can make. Their 
wealth also enables them to invest in a fleet 
of Polaris submarines which are not subject to 
time-on-target attack. Their abundant oil sup¬ 
plies enable them to keep a part of their strategic 
air force perpetually airborne, at least when 
there is some degree of international tension. 

Britain cannot afTord to do any of these 
things. The ten per cent of the Defence Budget 
which goes into nuclear capability is not enough 
to provide a strategic nuclear force that is 
passably invulnerable to surprise attack. One 
solution to the problem would of course be a 
great increase in the Defence Budget; the other, 
and the only reasonable one, would be to give 
up the idea of independent nuclear power, en¬ 
trust America with the nuclear protection of 
NATO, and put the ten per cent thus saved into 
the conventional forces on which wc have fallen 
far short of our original nato commitment. 

W E CANNOT in this age defend ourselves 
alone; there can be no return to the days 
of splendid isolation. Wc arc a member of a 
community of allied nations, and wc must rely 
on them even as they rely on us for our col¬ 
lective security. A rational division of labour 
requires that we leave the nuclear deterrent to 
those who are best qualified by geographical 
position and economic resources to provide it. 
If wc can count on American nuclear protection, 
our own strategic nuclear force is superfluous; 
if wc cannot, it is too vulnerable to sudden 
attack to give us any real security. It may be 
hard to give up an arm of defence on which so 
much money and effort have already been ex¬ 
pended, but to-day, as Mr. Strachey has con¬ 
vincingly argued, “the interests both of the 
West and of peace move in the direction of 
strengthening the conventional forces." 

This is where the British defence effort is 
needed, not in pursuit of the mirage of inde¬ 
pendent nuclear power. 
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Rapallo: Myth and Reality 

By F, R, Allemann 


F orty years ago (on April i6, 1922) in a 
small seaside resort on the Gulf of Genoa, 
a treaty was concluded which—unlike most of 
the diplomatic instruments of that already 
remote era—is still capable of rousing strong 
emotions: the Treaty of Rapallo. For the first 
time since the end of World War I, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Weimar Republic and the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (which 
later developed into the Soviet Union) signed a 
formal agreement which caused a sensation at 
the time and, like a mythical force, has never 
ceased to haunt men’s minds. Even to-day, forty 
years later, the words “Rapallo policy’’ still 
arouse secret hopes and uncanny fears; at this 
very moment, indeed, the catchword appears to 
have acquired a renewed topicality, attracting 
some, depressing others. 

Hardly any other event in diplomatic history 
is capable, at such a distance of time, of arous¬ 
ing such contradictory feelings. For some, 
“Rapallo” represents an event as catastrophic as 
the fall of man, a disastrous aberration, an evil 
deed which was bound to bring forth evil, 
if not a downright pact with the Devil himself. 
Yet for others the document would appear in 
retrospect to have been a diplomatic master¬ 
piece, the result of great constructive statesman¬ 
ship, an example of Realpolitif(^ which might 
well serve the politicians of to-day as a model 
and guide (and would do so if these men had 
not got themselves entangled in “doctrinaire” 
conceptions). 

In the negative and hostile attitude to the 
Treaty it is still possible to sense the shock 
which it produced at the time in the Western 
world, the depth of which may be measured by 
the intensity of the condemnation which it still 
arouses. On the other hand, it is possible to 
feel, even now, in the positive enthusiasm for 
the Treaty the pride felt at the time in the 
achievement of a brilliant coup and also the 
conviction that the coup was going to influence 
the whole future of mankind. 


F. R. Allemann is a leading Swiss commen¬ 
tator on German affairs who is the co-editor 
of "Der Monat" in Berlin. 


On both sides there was and is the con¬ 
viction that Rapallo was more than the answer 
to the challenge of a particular passing moment, 
that it was rather the fulfilment of a constant 
possibility in German-Soviet relations which 
may become topical again at any time—the 
possibility of German-Soviet cooperation beyond 
the differences of social systems and political 
attitudes. 

There is in fact nothing in the treaty itself to 
justify either the bitterness of its enemies or the 
enthusiasm of its champions. When the effect it 
had is measured against its actual content, the 
misunderstanding must seem quite grotesque. 
On closer examination and viewed from the 
distance of forty years, the document which 
agitated so many minds, sowed so many sus¬ 
picions, and aroused so many hopes turns out 
to have been quite unsensational. Indeed it 
might be called strikingly harmless. On the 
surface at least it was merely an attempt to 
settle the “conflict between Germany and Rus¬ 
sia” by mutual agreement. Since the defeat of 
the Reich in World War I had rendered the 
separate Russo-German Peace of Brest-Litovsk 
meaningless, and since the Soviet Government 
had never signed the Treaty of Versailles, it 
was not surprising that the two powers should 
have decided to come to an understanding. They 
achieved it by a mutual renunciation of their 
claims for war damage and war costs. Germany 
even went further and waived all claims for 
compensation for damages by German citizens 
arising from the Revolution, provided that the 
Russian Government did not “satisfy similar 
claims of other States.” At the same time it 
was agreed to resume diplomatic and consular 
relationships and, finally, the two governments 
affirmed their desire to meet the economic needs 
of the other party “with mutual feelings of 
goodwill”—a deliberately vague formulation of 
a readiness to cooperate in the economic sphere. 

That was all—and there was quite certainly 
nothing world-shattering about it. Neither of 
the two powers had made a one-sided or irrevo¬ 
cable political choice. Rapallo did not establish 
an alliance or a political bloc. Fundamentally, 
it was a strifshtforward “normalisation” of 
the relationship oetween the German Reich and 
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the Soviet Republic. Only tlw financial clauses 
went any further than that and they too were 
simply intended to make a clean sweep, by the 
mutual cancellation of all claims (which were in 
any case problematical and would have been 
dimcult to fulfil). Since Germany had not the 
slightest hope of collecting war compensation 
from the Soviets, whilst, according to the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty, Russia was able to claim German 
reparations, it was the Reich that benefited most 
from Article i (renunciation of claims for war 
damage and war costs). It made up for this 
advantage by acknowledging the Soviets’ right 
to expropriate German nationals without com¬ 
pensation. Since the Russians were only able 
to collect German reparations in agreement with 
the allied powers (and such agreement was 
dependent on a Russian acknowledgment of 
Tsarist pre-war debts), the Western powers and 
not the Russians would have been the real 
beneficiaries of any German “reparations” paid 
to the Soviet Republic; for this, if for no other 
reason, it was not difficult for the Russians to 
waive their legal claims on the Germans. They 
also thereby gained the assurance that Berlin 
would keep out of any international association 
which attempted to enforce claims for com¬ 
pensation for foreign capital that had been 
“socialised” by the Russians. E.ich of the con¬ 
tracting parties therefore gave to some extent a 
guarantee that it would not participate in a 
“united front of creditors” directed against the 
other State. This in itself shows how advan¬ 
tageous the arrangement was for the two parties. 
It banished the German nightmare of having 
to pay the costs of an understanding between 
the Soviets and the victors of World War I; at 
the same time it dispersed Soviet fears that 
victors and vanquished might unite in an 
imperialistic phalanx against the young and 
isolated Soviet power which was still rather 
uncertain of itself. 

As one looks back on Rapallo, however, it is 
impossible to di,spute that, leaving all the 
ulterior motives on one side, the content of 
the agreement was eminently reasonable. It was 
certainly more in accord with the realities of 
the situation than most of the schemes put 
up by the diplomats and financiers at that 
time. It is now generally agreed that the demand 
for reparations, in accordance with the war¬ 
time uogan ' 7 e boche oaycra,” was not only 
politically unwise but also economically sense¬ 
less and disastrous and impeded the recovery 
of economic life throughout the world. Even 
in 1922 it must have Been clear to any alert 

‘Edward Hallett Carr, German-Soviet Relations 
between the two World Wars, /9t9-t9J9, Oxford, 
195a. 


observer that the elemental event of the Russian 
Revolution could no longer be revoked by ex¬ 
ternal pressure. 

It was not the actual text of the treaty which 
caused the “Rapallo shock.” “The fact of the 
signing was more important than the formal 
content,” as has been said by one of the his¬ 
torians of German-Soviet relationships.^ What 
excited world opinion was the political pattern 
traced out by this attempt at a rapprochement 
between Berlin and Moscow: the ^ginning of 
co-operation between the Outsiders. The Allied 
powers had entirely failed to reckon with the 
possibility that Germany and Russia, who were 
both excluded from the “family of nations,” 
treated as outcasts and deliberately isolated by 
the victors, might come together despite all the 
differences in their social and political organisa¬ 
tions. That this event took place on the periphery 
of the first great post-war international con¬ 
ference to which the two hitherto ostracised 
powers had, by way of exception, been invited, 
was regarded as a manifestation of base in¬ 
gratitude and malevolent cunning, the more so 
as no one had been prepared for the explosion 
of this diplomatic bomb. 

T he western powers had only themselves 
to blame for thus being caught entirely 
unawares. It is a well-known fact that all the 
efforts of the German delegation in Genoa to 
make contact with the leading British repre¬ 
sentatives before the conclusion of the treaty 
had been in vain. It is also a fact that the 
German foreign minster, Walter Rathenau, 
had hesitated for a long time before signing 
the document. This was not because he had 
any misgivings about one or other of the clauses 
but because he was afraid that a sudden coup 
of this nature might break up the Genoa Con¬ 
ference (his fears turned out to be perfectly 
justified), and because he saw that it might 
endanger the chances of at any rate a partial 
understanding with the victors (though, in view 
of Poincare’s rigidly hostile attitude, he doubted 
whether such chances in fact existed at all). 
Rathenau only yielded reluctantly to the pres¬ 
sure of Chichcrin, who claimed that the Soviet 
negotiations with the Western powers had been 
far more successful than was actually the case, 
and who was eagerly supported by the “East¬ 
ern politicians” in the German delegation (who, 
in addition to Reichsl^anzler Wirth, included 
the later Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Ago von Maltzan). It may well be argued that 
the undoubted concrete results of the agreement 
were largely invalidated by tlte unprecedented 
psychological effect which the “bomb” caused 
in the West. Unexceptionable though the treaty 
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itself may appear to have been, the diplomatic 
coup de mam with which it was presented 
to an angry and astonished world may well be 
regarded as highly questionable. Be that as 
it may, it docs not alter the fact that a certain 
measure of German-Soviet co-operation was 
inherent in the logic of the current international 
situation. Forgetting all the side issues, it docs 
seem almost inevitable that two isolated powers, 
which were practically excluded from all inter¬ 
national communications, should have tended 
to seek for a mutual understanding and even 
to enter into a close union with one another. 
When a nation has a large number of enemies it 
naturally tries to make contact with others 
in a similar position. There is no sense in 
applying abstract ideological criteria to the 
politics of a State which is forced to operate 
under such unusual and oppressive conditions, 
or to get morally worked up about it; and 
it would be equally absurd to project the 
utterly different world pattern of to-day into 
the past and blame the statesmen of that age 
for only following “narrow national interests.” 
Since the victors of World War I had neglected 
to create any common interests with the van- 
uished, there was nothing for the latter to 
o but exploit to the utmost the modest oppor¬ 
tunities of independent action which still re¬ 
mained open to them. 

Let us be quite frank about it—Rapallo was 
the receipt for Versailles: the spirit that ruled 
in the Versailles Treaty (the spirit of unre¬ 
strained national egoism, with no commitment 
to any international ideas) was bound to pro¬ 
duce the “spirit of Rapallo.” One cannot defend 
Versailles and also condemn Rapallo. The fruit 
plucked on the Gulf of Genoa had grown on 
the tree which the victors planted three years 
before. This is not an excuse for the treaty 
but it is a judgment on the policy which made 
a German-Soviet rapprochement unavoidable. 

By thus recalling the circumstances surround¬ 
ing the Rapallo treaty, we should be saved from 
the temptation of distilling from this event and 
from the widespread collaboration between the 
Weimar Republic and the Soviet Union which 
followed, a supra-tcmporal principle of German 
diplomacy, to be applied in all circumstances 
and in every situation. The positive Rapallo 
myth is just as contrary to historical fact as 
the negative one, and infinitely more dangerous 
in the present situation. The agreements of 
1922 were quite definitely not a Siindenjall 
which it was necessary subsequently to dis¬ 
own. Still less, however, were they a model to 
be followed at will in the future. They were 
rather the product of a unique political situation 
which, as tar as it is humanly possible to judge. 


will never recur and which has meanwhile be¬ 
come part of history. It is quite possible to 
believe that they accorded with this unique 
situation, that they were realistic and to that 
extent justifiable and right from the standpoint 
of the parties concerned. But this has no bear¬ 
ing whatsoever on the question whether a new 
Rapallo would be equally justifiable or even 
feasible in the radically diflerent world of to-day, 
that is, within a completely different set of 
international relationships. 

On the contrary: when one recalls what was 
really behind the German-Soviet rapprochement 
of 40 years ago, what caused the two parties 
to make this move, whaf they hoped or were 
entitled to hope from it, and then compares the 
picture with the situation as it is in 1962, the 
irrelevance of any model derived from the situa¬ 
tion of that time to the current problems of 
German politics leaps to the eye at once. 

The decisive factor is the radical displacement 
of political power and influence which has 
taken place since 1922. At that period the Reich 
and the Soviet Republic, albeit for diflerent 
reasons, were not only in a similar state of 
international isolation; their acting in unison 
was also facilitated by the fact that they were 
completely equal partners. Potentially they were 
both still great powers, but for the time being 
both were weakened and strictly limited in their 
freedom of manoeuvre, Germany and Russia 
were both suffering from the consequences of 
an exhausting war and a heavy defeat which 
had thrown them, for the moment, into a 
position of inferiority. The advantageous geo¬ 
graphical situation of the Soviet Republic, in 
the “heartland of the Euro-Asiatic land mass,” 
its incomparably greater area and larger popula¬ 
tion, were offset oy its technical backwardnc.ss 
and by the devastations caused by the Revolu¬ 
tion and civil war and by the German partner’s 
incomparably greater industrial power. Further¬ 
more, the cordon sanitaire of young national 
states which the victors had drawn right across 
Central Europe from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea separated the two states from one another 
and spared them the problems which arise from 
immediate proximity. Both states were equally 
interested in preventing the political consolida¬ 
tion of this mid-European Zone. Both were pur¬ 
suing, in particular towards Poland, a “revision¬ 
ist” policy (or what the Soviets now cal! “re¬ 
vanchist”). This too brought Berlin and Mos¬ 
cow closer together, though it was obvious 
that they would not need to be afraid of one 
another only so long as the situation created 
in Eastern Europe by Versailles and Trianon 
persisted—a situation which they were jointly 
endeavouring to undermine. As soon as the 
barrier between them was removed, their friend- 
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ship would also threaten to fall to pieces, since 
they would then meet as rivals in the inter- 
vcning zone. (This inevitably happened in the 
new phase of the German-Russian entente at 
the time of the Ribbcntrop-Molotov pact.) 

Their relationship was therefore by no means 
free of mistrust (and even mutually justified 
mistrust). There was altogether a piquantly 
paradoxical clement in the friendship whicn 
began in Rapallo. The Reichsregierung knew 
perfectly well that the Kremlin was planning 
to carry the “proletarian revolution” into Ger¬ 
many and secretly promoting with all the means 
at its disposal the German Communists’ plans 
for a putsch. For its part the Soviet Government 
had no illusions about the ulterior motives which 
were behind the flirtation of the German middle 
classes with Communist Russia: it was perfectly 
aware that the supreme concern of the Germans 
was to secure for themselves a mwlicum of 
independence in foreign policy. It also realised 
that, with increasing stabilisation, German capi¬ 
talism was bound to succumb to almost irre¬ 
sistible pressure from the West. This in fact 
happened only a few years later with the 
Locarno pact and the entry of the German 
Reich into the League of Nations, though Strcsc- 
mann took the precaution of offsetting these 
westward moves by concluding tlie German- 
Soviet “Berlin Treaty” of 1926. 

Fok ihese reasons, if for no others, it was 
impossible for the relationships which had been 
created in Rapallo and which were subsequently 
intensified by trade agreements and secret mili¬ 
tary co-operation between the Reichswehr and 
the Red Army, ever to be crystallised in the 
policy of a real bloc. Even at the time of the 
Versailles Treaty, Germany’s economic and 
political connections with the West were too 
close for it to be able to enter into an intimate 
association with the Russians. Thus the friend¬ 
ship of Rapallo was always a very partial one, 
hemmed in by various reservations, and, despite 
the secret military agreements, it reallv boiled 
down more to a mutual neutralisation (with an 
admittedly, for a time, very benevolent inter¬ 
pretation of neutrality) than even a potential 
alliance. Each of the parties knew that the 
long-term interests and intentions of the other 
ran counter to his own. There was no reason 
why this should necessarily prevent them travel¬ 
ling for some part of the way together, and so 
long as their respective forces were more or 
less equally balanced they were able to afford 
a temporary association. 

T o-day none of these presuppositions exists 
any longer. On the contrary, not merely 
the long-term but also the intermediate interests 


of the Rapallo partners arc so utterly anti¬ 
thetical that an understanding between them 
is well-nigh inconceivable. Since the Soviet 
Union has used its victory in World War II 
to advance its military perimeter to the very 
gates of Liibcck, into the Harz mountains and 
as far as the Werra, and also to incorporate a 
third of Germany politically and socially into 
its own domain, there is simply no longer any 
basis for a Rapallo type of agreement. If in 
the early ’twenties the Versailles policy of the 
Western powers drove the Reich almost irre¬ 
sistibly (at any rate, for a time and with certain 
reservations) into the arms of Russia, Soviet 
policy since 1945 has led even more inevitably 
to the Federal Republic being driven into the 
arms of the Western powers. As long as Moscow 
insists on the status quo, this situation is un¬ 
alterable, because it is inherent in the logic 
of the distribution of power in Europe even 
more than was the Rapallo treaty. 

Now it may be asked—and this seems to be 
at the bottom of the recently revived talk about 
“Rapallo”—whether their possession of the 
Eastern Zone of Germany as a mortgage docs 
not offer the Soviets an opportunity of drawing 
the Germans as a whole on to their side, if 
one day they were to be weary of the ever¬ 
lasting crises in the Russian Zone of Germany 
and the pressure on Berlin seemed too risky, 
might it not occur to them to take the opposite 
direction and by making concessions at the 
cxjicnsc of the “German Democratic Republic” 
entice the Federal Republic to leave the Atlantic 
Alliance since they are unable to compel her to 
do so? Is it really impossible that some govern¬ 
ment in Bonn might be tempted by such an 
offer to change course and turn Eastwards? 

It may of course be objected that the srgu- 
ment is entirely speculative since there is at 
present not the slightest indication that a re~ 
versement of this kind is even under considera¬ 
tion in Moscow. The much disputed memoran¬ 
dum of 27 December can certainly not be 
construed in this sense; however unwonted its 
tone of studious wooing and however interesting 
some of the hints in the text might .seem, it did 
not contain the remotest suggestion that Moscow 
might be envisaging the surrender of her Zone. 
On the contrary, the whole document was a 
skilful, though unsubstantial, attempt to render 
a German-Russian reconciliation on the basis 
of the status quo palatable to the recipient. 
The mcmorancium was concerned not with 
offering a deal on the basis of common inter¬ 
ests, but with sweetening the prospect of capitu¬ 
lation to a .superior power. 

It is, however, still an open, albeit for the 
time being purely hypothetical question, what 
the reaction would be if Moscow were one day 
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to decide on tangible and more concrete'offers. 
The hypothesis may be thought extremely im¬ 
probable—and in my own opinion it quite 
definitely is so—on practical grounds alone (since 
Moscow cannot “write off’ the Eastern Zone of 
Germany without seriously endangering the 
whole cohesion of the Eastern bloc) and, above 
all, on ideological grounds. But this docs not 
absolve us from envisaging such an eventuality. 

In so DOING we must try to visualize the nature 
of a possible Russo-German partnership under 
present conditions. In Rapallo the powers that 
met were of equal standing. In the meantime, 
however, the then Soviet Republic which terri¬ 
torially had been cast back almost to its eigh¬ 
teenth century condition, has become a world 
power, whereas the German Retch is now re¬ 
duced, geographically, to the Federal Republic 
and, politically, to the condition of a third<lass 
power. Under these circumstances a “new 
Rapallo” would be an agreement between ex¬ 
tremely unequal parties. 

Even in 1939 it was still possible for Germany 
and the Soviet Union to meet as equals (in 
the Ribbcntrop-Molotov pact) and divide up 
central Europe {Zwischeneuropd) between them¬ 
selves. But to-day (and tomorrow and the day 
after tomorrow) any co-operation between them 
would be determined from the outset by Russia’s 
obvious and unchangeable preponderance. 

There may well be something attractive for 
the Soviets in the idea that the Federal Republic 
might one day turn its back on the Western 
camp and join with Moscow in a tSte-a~tite. 
But what on earth would ever induce Bonn— 
no matter who happened to be in power—to 
meddle in such a dangerous enterprise? The 
prospect of German reunification? Ten years 
ago most of the Germans shrank even from 
the adventure (likewise hypothetical) of making 
an international agreement on the neutralisation 
of Germany as a whole the subject of negotia¬ 
tions! Their reasons for resisting such a move 
were doubtless good and compelling ones 
(though that is an arguable question). But 
compared with a “new Rapallo” which, under 
present conditions, would mean Germany’s lean¬ 
ing for support on Russia’s superior forces, an 
acceptance of the Stalin proposals of March, 
1953, would have been a perfectly harmless 


venture. (Whether the proposals were meant 
to be taken seriously or were merely a tactical 
manoeuvre is immaterial in the present context) 
At that time the idea of keeping a united 
Germany out of all one-sided military commit¬ 
ments was still based on the conception of a 
European system of security and of a Four- 
Power guarantee. However problematical such 
a project may have appeared, it cannot be denied 
that, compared with an isolated German-Soviet 
arrangement which would be attainable only by 
a wanton breach of the Western alliance, it was 
bound to seem infinitely more “realistic.” No 
German politician in his right mind will ever 
be prepared to play the*part of junior partner 
(and suicide candidate) in a societas leonina 
with Moscow. 


O f COURSE there arc people—and not only 
Dr. Dehlcr and Ambassador Kroll—who 
regard an agreement with Moscow as quite 
feasible, even at the price of heavy sacrifices. 
But the important thing is that, unlite the open 
and secret adherents of the German Friedens- 
union, they would not dream of undertaking 
such an operation on their own responsibility 
and behind the Allies’ back. An arrangement 
reached without the consent of the Western 
powers could be anything^ at all, but it could 
certainly not be another Rapallo. And there is 
really no sense, from the German or from the 
Western point of view, in burdening one’s 
thoughts about all this with historical parallels 
which are not real parallels at all, or to summon 
up ghosts which are resting peacefully in their 
graves. 

There is, however, one quite different and 
very topical quc.stion: whether, under what 
conditions, on what basis and with what ulti¬ 
mate purpose a bilateral German-Soviet con¬ 
versation or even, maybe, a German “initiative” 
{nach Osten) might be possible and meaningful, 
what might be hoped from it in the most 
favourable circumstances, and what dangers 
might lurk therein. One cannot, however, dis¬ 
cuss this question rationally, without first clear¬ 
ing away the rubble of a past which has nothing 
whatever to do with the problems, opportunities, 
and dangers of the present and which can only 
distort one’s vision of the future. 
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London Commentary 

The Liberal Revival 

By David Marquand 


L iberalism nct/er 
t has been nor ever can 
be anything but a diver¬ 
sified crowd. . . . Essen¬ 
tially it is the party of 
criticism, the ‘Ants' 
party. It is a system of 
hostilities and objections 
that somehow achieves 
at times an elusive com¬ 
mon soul. It is a gather- 
ing together of all the smaller interests which 
find themselves at a disadvantage against the big 
established classes, the leasehold tenant as against 
the landowner, the retail tradesman as against 
the merchant and moneylender, the Non¬ 
conformist as against the Churchman, the 
small employer as against the demoralising 
hospitable publican, the man without intro¬ 
ductions and broad connections against the 
man who has these things. . . . It has no more 
essential reason for loving the Collectivist 
state than the Conservatives; the small dealer 
is doomed to absorption in that just as 
much as the large owner; but it resorts 
to the state against its antagonists as in the 
middle ages eommon men pitted themselves 
against the barons by siding with the king. The 
Ijberal Party is the party against 'class privi¬ 
lege’ because it represents no class advantages, 
but it is also the party that is on the whole 
most set against Collective control because it 
represents no established responsibility. It is 
constructive only so far as its antagonism to the 
great owner is more powerful than its jealousy 
of the state. It organises only because organisa¬ 
tion is forced upon it by the organisation of its 
adversaries. It lapses in and out of alliance with 
Labour as it sways between hostility to wealth 
and hostility to public expenditure... 

That passage might have been written at any 
time in the last eighty years. In fact, it was taken 
from H. G. Wells’s "The New Machiavelli," 


published in 1911. It still provides an ideal 
starting point for a discussion of the collapse 
of the Liberal Party in the first two decades 
of this century, and of its partial revival to-day. 

In the General Election of 1906, the Liberals 
obtained 377 seats, a majority of 84 over all 
other parties combined. In addition there were 
53 labour members, of whom 24 had been 
elected as Liberals, while most of tlie other 29 
had l>een returned with Liberal support follow¬ 
ing the electoral pact lx;twcen Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald and the Liberal Chief Whip, Herbert 
Gladstone. Ten years later a Liberal Prime 
Minister was ousted from power by an intrigue 
headed by another Liberal. Ten years after 
that, the Liberals were the third party in the 
Mouse of Commons and had indisputably lost 
their place as the main progressive force in 
British politics to the Labour Party. By 1936 
the Liberals had 17 seats in the House of 
Commons; by 194^*, 25; and by 1956, 6. At 
intervals during the last thirty-five years there 
have been spasmodic and much-publicised 
Liberal “revivals.” There was a notable one 
Iteforc the election of 1929, when Lloyd George 
offered to conquer unemployment. There was 
another in the late 'fifties and yet another is in 
rogress now. So far none of these revivals 
as produced results remotely commensurate 
with the hopes, the energies or the promises of 
the Liberal Party. 

In his engaging post-mortem on The Strange 
Death of Liberal England, now re-issued as a 
paper-back,’ Mr. George Dangcrfield explained 
at least the beginning of this sad story in two 
ways. So far as it can be discerned beneath 
the convoluted mannerisms of his style, his 
message was that the soul of Liberal England 
had perished long before 1914. The Liberal 
Ministers, swept this way and that by every 
wind that blew, were the ghosts of a heroic 
past. If the World War had not arrived in time 
to save them they would have faced a civil 



* Constable. 1936. 
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war in Ireland, and perhaps a General Strike 
on this side of St. George’s Channel as well. 
They were powerless to satisfy the demands of 
organised lanour; they were unable to reconcile 
the claims of the Southern Irish Nationalists (on 
whom they depended for their Parliamentary 
majority) with those of the Ulstermen; most 
important of all, their ideology—the vague and 
sentimental creed of the Liberal Party—was no 
longer capable of voicing the aspirations of the 
rising generation. The death of Liberal England 
was, in fact, not strange at all. It was the 
inevitable result of the failure of the Liberal 
Party to represent the interests of the working 
class, and of the failure of Liberalism to inspire 
a satisfactory answer to the psychological and 
economic problems of modern society. 

This analysis, like much that was written in 
the nineteen thirties, drew heavily on the de¬ 
terminism implicit in Marx and in Freud. To 
Dangcrfield, the sight of the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment struggling unsuccessfully with the prob¬ 
lems of English society from 1910-14 suggested 
that its struggles were bound to be unsuccessful; 
the fact that the Liberal Party did collapse 
suggested that it was bound to do so. A modern 
historian would be less cocksure. It seems clear 
enough that the Liberal Party of The New 
Machiavelli, that motley caravanserai of tee¬ 
totallers, Nonconformists, small businessmen, 
lawyers and Radical intellectuals, would have 
had to undergo substantial changes if it was 
to maintain its position as the leading progres¬ 
sive party in this country. But it is not clear 
at all that changes were inevitably ruled out. 
The real questions to ask are: what changes 
were necessary? and why were they not made? 

As H. G. Wells noticed in the paragraph 
immediately after the one which I have quoted, 
the Liberal Party of 19 ii was remarkably similar 
to the American Democratic Party of the same 
period. No two societies arc ever strictly analo¬ 
gous; and American history, like the KingBsh 
is sui generis? Nevertheless, to an acute con¬ 
temporary observer like Wells, the political 
situations in the two countries looked alike. 
Wilson’s “New Freedom’’ was a more inspiring 
version of contemporary English Liberalism; 
the strength of the American Socialist Party 
was superficially not so very far behind that 
of the British Labour Party; the Taft wing of 
the Republican Party occupied a position on 
the American political spectrum not very differ¬ 
ent from that of the Conservative Party in 
Britain; and if one wishes to play this game 

*When Huey Long, the much-maligned cham- 

E ion of the Louisiana rednecks was asked to define 
is ideology, he replied: “Just call me sui 
generis .. 


to the end one can even find similarities between 
the “New Nationalism” of Teddy Roosevelt 
and the attitudes of the tariff reformers in this 
country. 

Y et in the United States the Democrats 
beat off the Socialist challenge while in 
Britain the Liberals did not. There are, of 
course, innumerable explanations: the contrast 
between the effect of the first World War on 
the United States and its effect on Britain; 
the even more dramatic contrast between Ameri¬ 
can prosperity and British stagnation in the 
’twenties; the relative weakness of the unions 
in the United States compared with their rela¬ 
tive strength in this country; the fact that Ameri¬ 
can Socialism was essentially an immigrant 
creed with few roots in native American soil; 
the ethos of the frontier and the sense of social 
mobility associated with it compared with the 
class-consciousness of Britain. But when all is 
said, it seems to me that the true explanation 
lies in the difference between Franklin Roose¬ 
velt and David Lloyd George. 

American Socialism fizzled out intellectually 
because its clothes were stolen by the New Deal. 
It got nowhere politically because the American 
trade unions were absorbed into the “Roosevelt 
coalition” in a way that the British trade unions 
were not absorbed into the Liberal Party. The 
second point is at least as important as the first. 
Roosevelt’s greatest achievement was to assemble 
behind him an alliance of the out-groups of 
American society: Southern whites. Northern 
Negroes, labour unions, liberal intellectuals, and 
small men resentful of Big Business and Wall 
Street. The ideology of this alliance was (and 
is) a curious hodge-podge of Jeffersonian 
liberalism on the one hand, and a surprisingly 
vigorous sense of class conflict on the other. 

In order to maintain the Liberal Party, Lloyd 
George would have had to assemble a similar 
alliance in this country. 

As WE KNOW, Lloyd George failed to do this. 
But there was nothing inevitable in his failure. 
Before 1914 he had good contacts with the 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
Ramsay MacDonald; and his mind seems to 
have been moving towards closer links between 
the Radical wing of the Liberal Party and the 
Labour Party. Moreover, there were good objec¬ 
tive reasons for thinking that closer links were 
both possible and necessary. If the Liberals 
needed Labour, Labour needed the Liberals. 
Most of the Parliamentary Labour Party had 
been elected with Liberal support; most of the 
trade unionists were Liberals to everything but 
name. The same Applied to the ideologies of the 
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two parties. MacDonald’s Socialism, though un¬ 
questionably sincere, was not far removed as far 
as immediate issues were concerned, from the 
advanced Liberalism of the day. He might have 
found it impossible to convince the ilp of the 
need for closer links with the Liberals; but the 
ILP without the trade unions scarcely mattered. 
The key to the story was the attitude of the 
trade unions. If Lloyd George had been able to 
buy them back for Liberalism, the history of the 
British Left would probably have followed the 
American pattern. 

This Lloyd George did not do. In his recent 
lecture on Lloyd George, Mr. A. J. P. Taylor 
puts the crucial moment in 1917, when Lloyd 
George humiliated Arthur Henderson and 
(probably unwittingly) forced his resignation 
from the coalition Government. It seems to 
me that there were two crucial moments, not 
one. The first was in 1914, when M.ncDonald 
and the ilp opposed the war, and were joined 
in their opposition by Radical intellectuals like 
Ponsonby and Trevelyan. The second was in 
1916, when Lloyd George ousted Asquith with 
the aid of as unpIcasing a collection of political 
assassins as has ever assembled to do a good 
man down. Like MacDonald after 1931, Lloyd 
George became the prisoner of the forces that 
put him in power. The Maurice Debate, the 
coupon election, and the “hard-faced men" of 
the 1918 Parliament all followed from that. 

But the details do not matter. The really 
important points arc that the war smashed the 
chances of the progressive coalition that might 
have been formed under the aegis of the Liberal 
Parly—and that the pieces were picked up 
by Ramsay MacDonald and the Labour Party. 
Whether MacDonald foresaw the significance 
of his own actions during the war I am not 
at all sure: probably not, if only because people 
rarely do. But once again that docs not matter. 
The important point, as Mr. Taylor notes, is 
that MacDonald usurped Lloyd George’s posi¬ 
tion as the “man of the people”; that he, and 
not Lloyd George, became the leader of a pro¬ 
gressive coalition of Radical intellectuals and 
trade unionists; and that in spite of his own 
break with the Labour Party in 19^1, his coali¬ 
tion continued to exist as a Labour coalition and 
not as a Liberal one. 

Y et there were important differences be¬ 
tween the Labour coalition which did come 
into existence and the Liberal coalition which 
might have done. In the first place, the Labour 
co^ition professed to be Socialist; and although 
its Socialism was often muddled and usualiy 
sentimental, it gave the Labour Party a messianic 
6 


drive and a sense of purpose which even the 
most progressive Liberal Party would have 
lacked. Secondly, and even more important, the 
Labour coalition was built around the trade 
unions in a way in which the potential Liberal 
coalition would not have been. If the Liberal 
Party had survived, the unions would have had 
to play an increasingly important part in it, for 
that would have been the condition of its sur¬ 
vival. But in the Labour Party, the unions did 
not merely play an important part: they con¬ 
trolled it. Middle-class (and working<lass) 
intellectuals who joined the party in the 
’twenties and ’thirties often resented the power 
of the unions. In every conflict, however, it was 
the side backed by the unions which won. Mac¬ 
Donald, James Maxion, Oswald Mosley, Stafford 
Cripps, Aneurin Bevan, Michael Foot: the his¬ 
tory of the Labour Party is littered with the 
political corpses of those who tried to lead it in 
a direction opposed to the unions, and were 
forced to surrender or leave the parly. 

Perhaps because of this, there was a third 
difference, aI.so, between the actual Labour 
and the potential Liberal coalitions. The very 
diversity to which Wells objected in The New 
Machiavelli gave the old Liberal Party a kind 
of strength which the Labour Party has never 
managed to emulate. The Edwardian Liberal 
Party, with all its hypocrisies and confusions of 
purpose, was a national party in a sense in 
which the Labour Party has never been. Even 
in 1945, Labour did not quite equal the 
Liberals’ achievement in 1906. The Socialist 
creed of the Labour Party has never won as 
broad-based an allegiance as that won by the 
sentimental populism of the Liberal Party be¬ 
fore 1914. Britain, in other words, still lacks a 
complete equivalent of the “Roosevelt coalition.” 
The most important cjucstions for the future 
of British politics arc whether such a coalition 
can be created; and, if so, whether it can best 
be created around the Labour Party or around 
the apparently revived Liberals. 

There is no guarantee, of course, that it will 
come into existence at all. It seems to me per¬ 
fectly conceivable that we shall be governed, 
for the forc-sceable future, by an alliance of 
Bow Groupers and increasingly “enlightened” 
Big Businessmen, making increasingly infre¬ 
quent genuflections to the memory of noblesse 
oblige. In that case, the only solution for un¬ 
reconstructed democrats would be to emigrate 
—except, unfortunately, that there is nowhere 
to emigrate to. However, I cannot quite believe 
in this nightmare. In the end, even benevolent 
despotisms crumble, because even the benevolent 
cannot indefinitely resist the corruptions of 
power. In Britain, moreover, the greatest 
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strength of the Conservative Party is the inveter¬ 
ate snobbery and deference of the British people 
—and these are likely to be eroded away by the 
educational progress which Big Business itself 
is beginning to demand. Indeed, 1 believe that 
certain aspects of the Liberal revival, together 
with certain aspects of the New Left and the 
cNi>~reverse sides, in a way, of the same coin— 
suggest that among people under 30 even the 
half-hearted educational revolution which we 
have already exjxrrienced is beginning to pro¬ 
duce precisely this result. 

The ingredients of a successful progressive 
coalition exist; the difficulty lies in bringing them 
together. If the Liberals can do this, then indeed 
they will deserve to be taken seriously. It must 
be admitted that they have two great advan¬ 
tages: their own inexperience, and the present 
state of the Labour Party. For most of the last 
ten years, the Labour Party has behaved in a 
fashion perfectly calculated to destroy its chances 
of power. The arthritic rigidity of the Old Right 
has alienated idealists; the empty intransigence 
of the Old Left has alienated the uncommitted 
voter; the almost unbelievable personal virulence 
of both wings of the party has alienated tliose 
who dislike the use of character assassination as 
an instrument of jxilitics. This last point is more 
important than perhaps it sounds. A Conserva¬ 
tive M.P. once told me that his favourite method 
of whiling away the tedium of the Palace of 
Westminster was to approach members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, chosen at random; 
ask them their opinions of fellow-members ol 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, also chosen at 
random; and wait for the sewers to explode. 
Trivial personal gossip? Perhaps: but it should 
be remembered that the last nail in the coffin 
of the old Liberal Party was hammered in by 
the personal feuds of its members after the 
first World War. 

In contrast to the Labour Party, the Liberals 
look enthusiastic, idealistic, and reasonably 
united. No doubt they arc divided on policy; 
but at least they are able to refer to each other 
in public without spitting with hatred. At the 
same time, they have contrived to look more 
Radical tlian, at any rate, the leadership of the 
Labour Party. The substance of what Mr. 
Grimond says is usually extraordinarily conven¬ 
tional, but the presentation is not. He has mas¬ 
tered the most important technique of all for a 
Left-wing leader in this country: that of 
vehement moderation. He, rather than any mem¬ 
ber of the Labour Party, is to-day the most 
obvious candidate for the title, “Man of the 
People.” Moreover, the Liberals precisely because 
of their inexperience and irresponsibility, have 
been able to adjust themselves faster than the 
two great parties have done to the change in 


Britain’s world position. They have no glorious, 
but misleading, memories of the great days of 
the “Anglo-American alliance”; fficir eyes are 
not blinded by the vision of Britain as the in¬ 
spiration and the hope of humanity in five con¬ 
tinents. Most important of all, they have 
adjusted themselves to the decline in Britain’s 
power without nostalgia. (The leaders of the 
two great parties frequently give the impression 
of finding the modern world a distasteful and 
even an alarming place.) The Liberals seem to 
find it comfortable, and even attractive. For a 
popular party, this is clearly one of the most 
important attributes of all. 

• 

I N s pITE of this, two obstacles stand in their 
way. The first is the instinctive loyalty of the 
British working class to their own political 
party. In a recent article in the Guardian, Mr. 
Christopher Driver argued that political parties 
do not have to be based on class interest, and 
went on to infer that the Liberal challenge 
might be more successful than orthodox com¬ 
mentators have suggested. There is obviously 
a great deal of truth in this. Class interest is 
not the only basis of political loyalties; if it 
were C. P. Scott would have become a Con¬ 
servative, and the Manchester Guardian wouUl 
never have played the magnificent part in 
English history which it has played. But al¬ 
though class interest need not be the only 
determinant of political allegiance, it is at this 
moment one of the most important elements— 
and so long as politics is concerned at all with 
the distribution of wealth and power, it is 
bound to remain as such. It was on this rock 
that the Liberal Parly was smashed; and it is 
on the same rock that Liberalism still founders. 
So long as men arc men, someone will be called 
upon to organise the distribution of wealth and 
power among them; and in any conceivable 
human society that is what politics is primarily 
about. The conflict between opposing class 
interests is not an invention of dirty-minded 
trade-union agitators. It is a fact of human 
society; and it has been one of the fundamental 
axioms of every political theory worth the name 
since the early nineteenth century. The implicit 
Lilieral conception of society as a collection of 
individual atoms, each separate atom pondering 
the problems of the day in altruistic solitude, 
bears no relation whatever to any society which 
has actually existed. 

But if class conflict lasts, and if the Trade 
Unions continue to exist, why should either the 
working<lass voter or the trade-union leader 
transfer his allegiance from Labour to the 
Liberals? What have they to gain by doing so? 
In what way are j^he trade unions likely to have 
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more power in the Liberal Party than they 
already have in the Labour Party? And why 
shoula the working-class voter expect the Liberal 
Party to do more for him than the Labour 
Party is likely to do? I admit that the old forms 
of class consciousness are dying out and that 
by every standard—objective and economic, as 
well as intuitive and psychological—the working 
class is shrinking in size. But although it is 
shrinking, is has by no means disappeared. So 
long as it continues to exist, it will nave to be 
the main basis of progressive politics in this 
country, for there is no other basis in sight. 

I T IS PERFECTLY true, of coursc, that politi¬ 
cal parties do not need to be based on class 
interest. They can be based, for example, on a 
common political philosophy instead. But the 
Liberal Party lacks a common political philo¬ 
sophy even more obviously than it lacks a 
common economic interest. The Liberals arc to¬ 
day even more than they were when Wells 
wrote the passage I hove quoted, “the party of 
criticism, the ‘Anti’ party,” with no coherent 
vision of society as a whole. By this I do not 
mean that the Liberal Party has no policy. That 
is a silly invention of the Conservative Centra! 
Office, which docs not dc.scrve to be taken 
seriously. What I do mean is that the individual 
policies of the Liberal Party, though sometimes 
sensible enough in isolation, have not sprung 
from a consistent 'altitude to man in society. 

It is a common delusion of intellectuals to 
imagine that political parties must be based 
solely on political theories. It is an even crasser 
delusion to imagine that political theories have 
no relevance to practical politics at all. Parties 
of the Kight, it is true, need little in the way 
of ideas; but parties of the Left disintegrate with¬ 
out them. It is {Perfectly true, no doubt, that the 
intellectual content of the ideas that suffice to 
hold a political party together can be extremely 
low. In the 19th century, the Liberal Party was 
held together for decades by nothing more pre¬ 
cise than a vague faith in “the People,” non¬ 
conformity in religion, and “Free Trade”; and 
as late as 1906, these threadbare beliefs still had 
enough life in them for the purposes of everyday 
politics. But in the end the life ebbed out of 
them, and as it did so the cement holding the 
Liberal Party together began to crack. There is 
no real sign that the present-day Liberals have 
found a new cement to replace it. Mr. Grimond 
and his followers can generate intense excitemert 
when they denounce the ills of the society around 
them; but so far, at least, their party is held 
together solely by what Wells calls “a system of 
hostilities and objections!” In this country 
at this moment serious political thinking on 
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the Left is still conducted within a broadly 
Socialist framework. The Liberal tradition has 
inspired nothing remotely comparable. Where is 
the Liberal Crosland or the Liberal Raymond 
Williams? They do not exist; and they do not 
exist because Libcral/rm, as opposed to an assort¬ 
ment of separate Liberal proposals, no longer 
exists as a coherent political creed. 

If the Liberals were already established as the 
main Left-wing party in the state this might not 
matter: they could keep going, as other parties 
have done before them, on sheer inertia. But for 
the Liberals to rely on inertia in their present 
position is almost self-contradictory. Their claim 
to be taken .seriously rests on the possibility that 
they may replace the Labour Party; and that in 
turn rests on their claim to olTcr a satisfactory 
alternative to the Labour Party. But until they 
can produce a coherent political creed of their 
own, their ability to replace the Labour Party 
will depend solely on the weaknesses of the 
Labour Party, and not on their own positive 
attractions. In the last rc.sort, the Liher.d revival 
owes its existence to the mistakes majle by the 
Labour Party in the last few years. If Labour can 
rectify these mistakes, the Liberal revival is un¬ 
likely to last. 


The Obsessive Object 

I WOULD LIKE to dtaw attention to a curious 
feature of the present-day French cultural 
scene: the reign of the object, I’objet. As far as 
I know, this has not yet been commented on 
as a general phenomenon; no J'rcnch or English 
critic has referred to it, except incidentally in 
connection with literature. But it goes beyond 
literature, and provides a link between the 
novel, poetry, philosophy, the line arts, the 
theatre and the cinema. Perhaps it is just one 
of those fashionable crazes, like the use of a 
catchword, that have no profound significance. 
Or it may indicate some deep and important 
development. 

The latest sign of it I have noticed is in 
Francois Truffaut’s amusing film, Jules et Jim, 
now running in London. In one of the inci¬ 
dental episodes, Jim, who has been abroad for 
some time, comes back to Paris ant! goes round 
the cafes to see his pals. One of them is sitting 
at a bar-counter with a pretty girl, who says 
nothing but smiles in a Mona Lisa-ish way. She 
never speaks, explains the pal. She is not stupid, 
she is hollow, and he adds, giving her a 
demonstrative little tap: "C'est la femme-objetr 
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Now the film is based on a novel by Hcnri-l’icrre 
Roche, who was born before 1900, and this 
particular episode is supposed to take place in 
the 1920S. My guess is that it is not in the 
original book at all, but has been added by 
Truffaut as an appropriate joke for the 1960’s. 

A more striking manifestation is the exhibi¬ 
tion, simply entitled "L'Objet,” which has been 
on show at the Afusee des Arts DScoratifs at 
the Louvre for the last few months. It consists 
of everyday objects (or would-be everyday ob¬ 
jects)—pieces of furniture, lampstands, stoves, 
chairs, etc.—designed, and in some cases actually 
made, by painters and sculptors, at the invitation 
of the Louvre authorities. These artists arc not 
normally concerned with the production of 
utilitarian instruments, and it is particularly 
strange that non-figurativc painters, who are not 
Interested in putting objects into their paintings, 
should have agreed to create objects. Admittedly, 
these objects are anything but functional, as I 
shall explain in a moment, but most of them 
could, at a pinch, be made to serve a purpose, 
and that was, in fact, one of the preliminary 
rules of the exhibition. 

It was organised by one of the conservatcurs, 
M. Francois Mathcy, who also persuaded the 
writer, Francis Pongc, to compose an introduc¬ 
tion to the catalogue. Pongc, now rising seventy, 
is enjoying a considerable vogue at the moment 
for the first time in his life, because the younger 
generation of writers delight in his elaborate 
descriptions of pebbles, insects, fruit, and other 
non-human entities. His introduction is a 
prose-poem, which takes as its title a quotation 
from Georges Braque: L’Objet, e'est la poitique. 

Ponge’s young admirers also admire Alain 
Robbc-Grillct, the principal exponent of the 
“New Novel” and famous for his would-be 
impersonal descriptions of pieces of string, lamp 
posts, cardboard-boxes and .severely, indeed 
mathematically, objectified landscapes.* Through 
Robbe-Grillet, the object came into the cinema in 
VAnnie Dernibre b Marienbad, in which the 
characters have the petrified look of statues or 
figures on a chess-board, and a statue is treated 
almost as if it were more alive than the charac¬ 
ters. The camera also explores the scrolls and 
twirls of baroque decoration and the geometrical 
masses of a great castle and a formal garden. 

This film, and Robbe-Grillet’s books, link up 
with at least three other trends with an obses¬ 
sional interest in the object: 

(i) The director of the film, Alain Resnais, be¬ 
gan as a specialist in documentaries, and it is 
noteworthy that the French, after borrowing 

‘See the essay on Robbe-Grillet in Encounte*, 
March, 1962. 


the documentary from the English, have, in 
recent years, given it a much more systematic 
and intellectual development than our practi¬ 
tioners ever did. Re.snais’s previous film, Hiro¬ 
shima mon Amour, was, in my view, much 
more effective as a rather inhuman documentary 
than as an ideological statement, and it will 
be remembered that in the opening sequences 
the naked lovers were treated as a piece of 
animated statutary. In both films, the physical 
decor was hard and memorable, the human 
content rather soft and perishable. 

{2) L’Anncc Dernibre a Marienbad is often 
reminiscent of Cocteau, .whose characters also 
moved through a worltl of ambiguous inanimate 
prc.scncc.s, which seemed to have more vitality 
than human beings. In La Belle et la Bite, the 
walls sprouted arms bearing torches; similarly, 
in L’Annie Dcrniere h Marienbad, it is not 
clear whether the liveried servants in the cor¬ 
ridor belong to the world of things or the 
world of human beings. Cocteau, of course, 
links up with Surrealism, with its deliberate 
confusion of the categories of the senses and 
of the animate and the inanimate, e.g., the watch 
which flops sloppily over like a fried egg, and 
the fur-lined cup and saucer. 

(3) It would seem from Robbe-Grilkt's own 
admissions, that his objective descriptions derive 
not only from the cinema and the compelling 
resence of photographed objects, on which he 
as expatiated at some length, but also from 
the Existentialist con.sciousncss of the object 
as a symbol of alienation, which wc find dis¬ 
played in Sartre’s Nausie and Camus’s 
L'Etranger. The significant objects in Sartre arc 
a statue in a municipal square, a pebble, a door¬ 
knob, a hand, the braces of a cafe-proprietor 
and, of course, the famous gnarled trunk of 
the chestnut-tree around which the hero’s medi¬ 
tations finally crystallise. Camus’s hero sees his 
mother’s coffin as an object, but the important 
inanimate realities in L’Etranger are sunlight 
and heat, which arc felt as dominant, inhuman 
presences, that is as diffused objects: they turn 
the .sea, for instance, into a sheet of metal. 

It requires no great effort of the imagination 
to move a step further and .see a connection 
between Surrealism and Existentialism on the 
one hand and the Theatre of the Absurd on the 
other. (Robbe-Grillet wa.s, incidentally, one of 
the first people to show an interest in Eugene 
Ionesco, although Ionesco does not appear to 
have returned the compliment in respect of 
Robbe-Grillei’s novels.) Ionesco’s plays arc full 
of a sort of phobia of the proliferating object; 
chairs crowd the stage; a corpse grows daily 
larger, threatening to stifle the living; fecundity 
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is an embarrassingly abundant production of 
identical eggs, and individual people turn into 
indistinguishable rhinoceroses—and the rhinoce¬ 
ros itself, of course, is a sort of object, because 
of its hard casing and its inorganic forms.® In 
Beckett, too, we see a certain objectivisation; the 
characters arc stark and battered, and they would 
not have far to go to become like Henry Moore’s 
semi-natural objects in stone, wood or metal. 
Lucky, in Waiting for Godot, is treated as an 
animal-object; the characters in Endgame arc 
inseparable from their dustbins, in which they 
fit like snails in their shells, and the snail is an 
almost perfect symbol of the animate-inanimate 
ambiguity. In Krapp’s Last Tape, the human 
identity passes into a metal or plastic band. 

filven this docs not exhaust the list of mani¬ 
festations. I was astonished last Christmas when 
I went, for the first time, to see the productions 
of Roger Plane hon, the young Left-Wing actor- 
manager who is widely spoken of as a new 
and vigorous force in the French theatre, to 
discover what an overwhelming, and indeed 
exhausting, importance he attaches to the 
material details of staging. He seems to carry 
)ean-Louis Barrault’s doctrine of le theatre total 
several degrees further, so that the social thought 
he presumably wishes to convey gets lost in 
the decor. In his guying of The Thice Mus/{e- 
teers, he actually makes Richelieu fry an egg on 
the stage, but this appears to be less to score a 
point against Richejieu (as far as I can sec, no 
point is scored) ih'an to have a real egg fried 
in real time in front of the audience, so that 
the absurd presence of the object can be driven 
home.® His Georges Dandtn is full of real hay, 
food, washing, etc., and is an elaborate trans¬ 
position of Lc Nain’s pictures. I kept hoping 
that a cow would calve in the middle of the 
stage to make the farm-yard really life-like, and 
then I suddenly realised that, or course, there 
were no animals—no hens, dogs, birds, or living 
animal noises—and that this was why the 
“realistic” farm-yard was so dead. The carefully 
dressed and slouching peasants were just dum¬ 
mies, unnecessary objects, cluttering up the 
action, which goes at such a spanking pace in 
a conventional, Comifdic Fran^aise production. 
In Edward II, the d^cor was a splendid system 

® In the early story, Le Mur, and in Lcs SSques- 
tris d’Altona, Sartre betrays an interest in ci.ibs, 
which are crustacean objects, as the rhinoceroses arc 
animal objects. In Le Mur, he also has flying 
statues. 

•Perhaps I am becoming obsessed myself, but I 
realise, on re-reading this, that the egg is another 
animal object: a mineral case containing organic 
matter. At first, it is a clean and bcaudful spheroid; 
when broken, it is ambiguous liquid; frying changes 
it into a sort of rubbery flesh. 


of coloured blocks in abstract shapes, designed 
by a well-known artist, and they were slightly 
modified for each scene, so that I found myself 
again forgetting the action and wondering what 
delectable pattern of objects we were going to 
be treated to next. 

The object has also found its way into critical 
arlance. For a long time now, Gaston Bachclard 
as been preparing the way by writing—al¬ 
though in a fairly traditional manner—about 
the symbolism of air, fire, and water and the 
other pre-scicntific categories. Continuing a simi¬ 
lar line of enquiry, Roland Barthes and Jean- 
Pierre Richard have produced stimulating 
studies on the psychological significance of the 
concrete metaphors used by a number of writers. 
(Barthes was the first critic to praise Robbe- 
Grillet, and he praised him precisely for invent¬ 
ing what he, Barthes, called la httirature objec¬ 
tive, which means both “objective literature” and 
literature which makes a special use of objects.) 
Jean-Pierre Richard’s big doctorate thesis on 
L’Univers Imaginatre de Mallarmi has just 
appeared in the last few weeks and, according 
to the publi.shcr’s handout, it promises (my 
italics): 

.. line psychanalyse dcs matihes favorites de 
M.dlarmt'; glaccs, feux, gazes, ccrins, caux lim- 
piiies. .. (Jo saisira a travers lcs pages de cet cssai 
I’intention poctique des objets fetiches tels 
qu’^veniail, miroir, dan.seuse, lustre, grottc, dia- 
manr, foule ou papillon .. 

Actually, Richard includes a good deal more 
tlian objects but his preoccupation with them 
obviously has a connection with the general ob¬ 
session I have indicated. 


T hat there is some collective urge here, 
peculiar to the French in this acute form, 
seems undeniable. Whether or not it is all 
reducible to exactly the same phenomenon is 
lc.ss clear. I imagine that the exhibition at the 
Louvre was partly suggested by the fashionable 
use of the word I’ohjet in relation to the “New 
Novel” and partly by the desire to provoke an 
outburst of creative activity, independent of 
what the French avant-garde contemptuously 
refers to as I'art industriel. 

I had supposed, in my innocence, that indus¬ 
trial art— e.g., Swedish glass, Dani.sh furniture, 
and the sort of objet on display at our Hay- 
market Design Centre—was now of a very fine 
quality, but I am told that this is not the case. 
No sensitive Parisian artist, for instance, could 
possibly buy contemporary furniture; he must 
go to second-hand shops and markets to look 
for old or quaint things. The painter, Georges 
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MathieUt states very emphatically in a- letter 
included in the catalogue, that this is the first 
time in French history that there has been no 
contemporary style of living in material things, 
acceptable to the elite. General dc Gaulle does 
not live in Gaullist furniture, as Napoleon III 
lived in a Second Empire setting, or Louis 
Quinze in Louis Quinze. This is no doubt true 
but, while industrial art may be inadequate, it 
is difficult to imagine the General living in a 
setting composed of the objects in the Louvre 
exhibition. They arc, for the most part, feathery, 
spindly, twisted, oblique, and non-functional. 
M. Mathcy says himself that, to his surprise, they 
turned out to be mainly baroque. Looking at 
the photographs with the general theme of the 
object in mintl, I am struck by the resemblance 
between these created objects and accidental, 
natural objects, such as flotsam and jetsam, 
bulbous fruits, stick insects and sea bed growths. 
Nothing is firm, simple and neat, as in industrial 
art. There is frequent, ambiguous hesitation be¬ 
tween inanimate and organic forms, and a 
definite preference for the weathered, damaged, 
unfinished work. For instance, tlic ornamental 
hangings of a four-poster bed are literally rags. 
This connects up in a way with Pongc; he has 
not, to my knowledge, published any prose 
poem entitled A Dirty Rag, but having read his 
Unfinished Ode to Mud, I can well imagine 
him having written one, and I would expect it 
to be interesting. 

On the other hand, the “New Novel” is not 
spindly, vegetable, and indefinite. It has an 
almost maniacal precision about it; it describes 
a deliberately distorted world of objects which, 
like the universe of Cubist art, is a careful re¬ 
arrangement of geometry. Yet the loving com¬ 
plexity of its patterns is not without a baroque 
aspect. L’Ann^e Derniire a Marienbad is 
actually set in a baroque castle; Dans le Laby- 
rinthe is labyrinthine; Butor’s new book. 
Mobiles, is a pure exercise in structure, and the 
title, taken from Caldcr’s invention, means of 
course a sheer object in space, gratuitously exist¬ 
ing through its own mere presence. 

I think we have to conclude that this passion 
for objects, whether it derives mainly from 
Existentialism and Surrealism or comes from 
some other source, has already developed several 
modes, none of which, however, establish any 
firm distinction between humanly created objects 
and natural objects. Sartre and Ionesco have a 
poetic hatred of objects, because objects embody 
the defeat of the intelligence by the opaqueness 
of creation; Sartre secs them as being ambigu¬ 
ously nauseating, while for Ionesco they are, 
whether man-made or natural, actively malevo¬ 
lent. Cocteau and other less despairing post- 
Surrcalists mix organic and inorganic to pro¬ 


duce a sacred horror, which is not always un¬ 
pleasant. Robbe-Grillet is a kind of sterilised 
Existentialist, who establishes control over ob¬ 
jects by rigid definition and forces them to play 
their part in his ritualistic patterns. Some of his 
less original followers carry on in the traditional 
way, using objects simpiy as symbols or as 
foundations for extenaea metaphors. Only 
Pongc, it seems to me, has a jolly, pagan, 
antheistic approach; he sees the mystery, and 
ints that it might become sickening or terrify¬ 
ing, but in the end he opts for relative sanity and 
cheerfulness. 

Let me quote, in conclusion, from his prose 
oem, L'Objct pohiquc,jMh.\c\i contains a short 
ut ingenious philosophy of aesthetics, based 
on the necessity of the object: 

L’homme est un drSle de corps, qui n’a pas son 
centre de gravity en lui-mcme. 

Notre ante est transitive. 11 ltd faut un objet, 
qui I’affectc, coniwe son compISment direct, 
aussitot. 

Ne serions-nous qu’un corps, sans doute sertons 
nous en ^quilibre avee la nature. 

Mat's notre dme est dtt mcme cdt6 que nous dans 
la balance. 

Lourde ou Ugire, jc nc sats. 

MSmoire, imagination, affects immedtats, I’alour- 
disscnt; toutefots nous avons la parole {ou 
quelque autre tnoyen d'expression): chaqite 
mot que nous prononpons nous allige. 

Dans /'ccriture d passe metne de I'autrc coti. 

Lotirds et ISgers done je ne sais, nous avons 
besom d’un contre-poids. 

ll nous faut done choisir des objets viritables, 
ohjectant indffiniment a nos desirs. 

Des objets que nous rechoistsstons chaque jour, 
ct non com me notre dicor, notre cadre; 
plutdt comme nos spectateurs ct nos juget; pour 
n'en etre, hten sur, ni Ics danscurs, ni les pitres; 

— Enfin, notre secret conseil. 

Et ainsi composer notre temple donicstique. 

Man is a queer creature, a body which doesn’t 
contain its centre of gravity wtthtn itself. 

Our soul is transitive. It needs an object to 
serve as its immediate and direct object. 

Were we pure body, we should no doubt be tti 
a state of equilibrium with nature. 

But our soul is on the same side of the scales 
as we are. 

Is it heavy or light? I am not sure. 

Memory, imagination, immediate impressions 
weigh it down; however, we have speech 
{or some other means of expression); each 
word we utter mahes us lighter. If we write, 
it even moves to the other side of the scales. 

Are we heavy or light? I am not sure, but we 
need a counterweight. 
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We have, then, to choose real objects, which 
resist our desires indefinitely. 

Objects that we re~choose every day—and not 
as a setting or a background; but rather to 
watch us and judge us; so that we, in re¬ 
lationship to them, are neither dancers nor 
clowns; 

—In a word, our secret council. 

And this is how we build our private temple. 

This is not unlike a restatement of Baudelaire’s 

La Nature est un temple oii de vivants piliers 

Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 


L’homme y passe h tracers des forits de symboles 
Qui I’observent avec des regards jamiliers. 

Perhaps, then, Symbolism should be quoted 
alongside Surrealism and Existentialism as a 
major source of the contemporary obsession. But 
there is something new in the present synthesis 
of all three movements; the object is symbol and 
anti-symbol, totem and black magic, point of 
ambiguity and point of rest. “Feeling for 
Nature” has certainly come a long way since 
Rousseau and Wordsworth. 

J. G. Weightman 


Puppets in Catania 

In nocturnal alleyrways, the puppets dance, 

Or rather joust and fly. Snow on Etna like a linen drape. 
Inside, Paladin seizes Paladin by the nape 
Of creaking neck and chokes hint till he dies. 

Across the suffocating stage the victim lies, 

No dialect pity gives him half a chance. 

The same old stories as on country carts, 

Roland and Oliver, Charlemagne. Colours 
Are gatidy, red and green and sttibble yellow. 

The ptippcts are word jtcrfcct in their wordy {)arts 
I’hat allow no respite, but with oaths 
Gigantic as the gestures cuff or ply their troths. 

A winter sea outside, like frozen grape; 

Hills rise and fall, in febrile, tented, shape. 

Are our own antics quite so coarse, so trite, 

Our methods brazen, as these tight. 

Grunting whores, these catapulting knights? 

All meanings are ambiguous, so its all right. 


A Ian Ross 



Life & Letters Today - 

biHIn Ammn 


The u/ell-Z^nou/n Marxist philosopher. Pro¬ 
fessor Ernst Bloch, has now been expelled from 
the East-German Academy of Sciences. Bloch, 
who was in the West when Ulbrichfs wall was 
erected last t jth August, did not return to his 
home in Leipzig. The official reasons for his 
expulsion were that he and his philosophy "mis¬ 
led young people to give up all honour and 
conscience on behalf of the national enemy"; he 
had become "the real Spiritus Rector of counter¬ 
revolution " DIE WELT 

UmdoH 

The shadow of Bill Sy/(^es’s body hanging from 
a rope has been eliminated from the final tele¬ 
vision episode of "Oliver Twist," a B.B.C. official 
said. The previous episode, in which the murder 
of Nancy was shown, was criticised in the 
House of Commons the times 

Ida Kar’s collection of portrait photographs, 
first seen in the Whitechapel Art Gallery in 
ig6o, is the first exhibition by a British artist 
in the Soviet Union. The collection which has 
fust opened in Kalinina Street to-day, has 
several changes. Her picture of the Huxley 
brothers, Julian and Alaous, gazing intelligently 
at each other on a sofa, has been eliminated. So 
has a portrait of James Pope-Hennessy, Queen 
Mary’s biographer. They have been replaced by 
Noel Coward, [ean-Paul Sartre, and a new por¬ 
trait of Braque. Sunday telegraph 

Bonn 

Leopold Senghor, poet, and President of Sene¬ 
gal, was asked why he preferred to send his 
young African students to study in the Soviet 
Union, and he replied: "He who studies in 
Moscow comes back anti-Communist....” 

DER SPIEGEL 
Ntw York 

One of the most painful decisions dictionary 
unabridgers face is what to do about those 
obscene words that used to be wholly confined 
to informal discourse but that of late, after a 
series of favourable court decisions, have been 
cropping up in respectable print. The editors of 
the ii)lJ edition of “Webster’s International," 
being gentlemen and scholars, simply omitted 
them. The editors of the new itffii "Webster’s," 
being scientists, were more conscientious. All 
the chief four- and five-letter words are here, 
with the exception of perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant one. They defend this omission not on 
lexical grounds but an the practical and reason¬ 
able ground that its inclusion would have stimu¬ 
lated denunciations and boycotts. There are, 
after all, almost half-a-million other words in 
their dictionary—not to mention an investment 
of three-and-a-half million dollars—and they re¬ 
luctantly decided not to imperil the whole 
enterprise by insisting on that word. 

THE NEW YORKER 


Jordan to-day banned the entry of Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover, and also Facc-to-Face with Arab 
Nationalism, by Jack Poland. The first is con¬ 
sidered immoral, and the other "misleading." 

DAILY MAIL 


Let$^ 

I'he Conservative defeat in the Orpington by- 
election has cast a gloomy shadow. Lord Hatl- 
sham has said: "You cannot lead the Conserva¬ 
tive Party from behind like the Duke of Plaza 
Toro, or with bits of paper written by civil 
servants. It is essential that my colleagues should 
make ministerial speeches of a high order. You 
cannot lead a party in bad English, rich in plati¬ 
tudes and violating cveiy principle of good 
grammar....’’ the times 


I.dfidoti 

John 6c Roy Boulting, the brothers who made 
the films "Brothers-in-Liiv" {about the law) 
and "I'm All Right, fack" {about trade unions) 
yesterday found themselves locked in battle with 
a union and their fate in the hands of lawyers. 
Both might find it not wholly without humour, 
Mr. Roger Parker, Q.C., their counsel, said in 
the High Court. He asked Mr. Justice Salmon 
to rule that as employers they could not be 
compelled to join the Association of Cinemato¬ 
graph, Television and Allied Technicians, the 
film technicians’ union. 

The union’s contention, he' said, involved a 
elaim to be entitled, as it were, to walk over the 
boardroom and take over the management with 
which they would normally be bargaining. 

"That, perhaps, has a slightly 'Alice in Won¬ 
derland' touch about it," he went on. "If I 
may be forgiven for adapting from that fantasy, 
1 would say of the union: 

How cheerfully it seems to grin. 

How neatly spreads its claws. 

And welcomes all employers in 
With gently smiling jaws. 

DAILY TBLXGRAPH 


Schiller’s "William Tell" will be the opening 
production in the newly-renovated Deutsches 
Theater. The director is Wolfgang Langhoff 
who has recently been attackea for his "un- 
socialist repertoire" and for his lack ®/ 
pathy for more contemporary drama. The latest 
issue of the East Berlin "Theater der Zeit" 
notes a new interview with Langhoff in which 
e now states: " ’Tell’ it the story of a victorious 
people’s revolution against foreign rule and 
tyranny. As I re-read it, I had to think of Cuba 
and her people’s revolution, of Fidel Castro and 
his patriotic fighters, of the struggle for libera¬ 
tion in Vietnam, of Lumumba in the Congo, of 
all the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
who are now freeing themselves from the 
imperialist yok^. .. die welt 
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Being Young Poets 

Who^s Genteel? — By Stephen Spender 


T he appearance of Volumes I and II of 
the Penguin Modern Poets, and of a volume 
called The New Poetry (Selected and Introduced 
by A. Alvarez) in a scries called The Penguin 
Poets (perhaps only a relation, several times re¬ 
moved, to Penguin Modern Poets) seems to oiler 
one of those break-throughs for poets which 
happen once every twenty years. Remember 
Georgian Poetry} and New Signatures? There 
seems to-day the possibility that poetry might 
discover the same kind of public as supports 
the Royal Court Thcatie. Some even went there 
on a Sunday evening to hear the Russian poet 
Evtushaiko read his poerns. 

There seems added hope lh.it this might hap¬ 
pen because, although the poetry of the past 
decade is not part of a movement of all-thc- 
arts, it makes dem.Tnds on the rcatlcr no greater 
than those of modern painting or music. Poets 
like I.awrcnce Durrell, Elizabeth Jennings, R. S. 
Thomas, Dorn Moracs, Thom Gunn, Ted 
Hughes—different as they are in many respects 
—offer very much the kind of sensuous pleasure 
one gets from the music of Michael Tippett or 
Benjamin Britten, the painting of Sutherland, 
Piper, or Vaughan. It might be said that the 
work of all these artists proceeds from a sense 
of the values of civilisation heightened by an 
awareness of the destruction threatening it. In 
some this awareness becomes tragic, in others 
it takes the form of a perhaps too gentle in¬ 
sistence on the values of pleasure, personal 
relations, the flesh, and so on, a refusal to be 
privately miserable about public tragedy. 

One would expect then that the kind of 
people who go to Tate Gallery special exhibi¬ 
tions, and concerts at the Festival Hall, would 
read the poetry of Hughes, Durrell, Elizabeth 
Jennings, and others, for the same kind of 
pleasure. And a good many of them do, and 
perhaps as the result of these Penguins, a good 
many more will. 

What may prevent them is, I think, the angst 
which surrounds the reading, and (I am afraid) 
sometimes also the writing of poetry. This 


nervousness is the result, I suggest, of the fact 
that poetry is hedged round with critical direc¬ 
tives and warnings. This of course is partly 
true also of the other arts. But the criticism 
of painting seems to take the form largely of 
expressing internal quarrels between the pro¬ 
tagonists of different schools of painting, and 
people who like painting may ignore profes¬ 
sional disputation. Criticism of music seems to 
conccrtgocrs, when it is not being simply a 
helpful introduction to a work, a specialisation 
apart from the mu.sic itself. Moreover, sur¬ 
prisingly, in contrast to criticism of the other 
arts, during the present century, musical critics 
have devclofied a maikcd tolerance for music. 
When I was young, Verdi was considered to 
be in bad taste, Puccini in worse. Later, Wagner 
was execrated, and VV. J. Turner could make 
a living writing week after week explaining 
why his music was bad. To-day, it’s all right 
to like Verdi, Puccini, Wagner, Richard—and 
even Johann—Strauss. 

The clTcct of criticism on poetry is inhibiting 
for several reasons. The fundamental one is no 
doubt that the criticism is in the same medium 
as the art—words. In recent times a great deal 
of critical energy has been intensified almost 
to the degree of poetry itself, to upholding the 
work of certain poets, and infusing poetry 
itself with the critic’s awareness of what ap¬ 
proved elements a poem ought to contain. A 
good many poets write criticism, and some critics 
write poetry. Any literary editor knows that 
many poems arc written to-day which conform 
as it were to examination-standards arrived at 
by the writer assiduously studying the prescrip¬ 
tions set for modern poetry by critics. 

I do not mean that criticism is a “bad thing,” 
or that modern poetry could have developed 
without it. What I do mean is that one un¬ 
fortunate result of the ingrowing of critical 
consciousness into the creative process, and of 
the elevation of the poetry reviewer into an 
arbiter of a kind which has no parallel in art 
or music criticism, is that for common readers 
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modern poetry is an area surrounded by electri¬ 
fied barbed wire. So far from the reader being 
told that he may plunge in, enjoy what he likes, 
develop his judgment—as is more or less the 
case with the other arts—^he is forever being 
told that if he likes the wrong thing he is not 
so much making himself a laughing stock 
as indulging in a .squalid error. 

We have recently been told by Mr. Kingsley 
Amis (in The Spectator) that W. H. Auden has 
not written a single line of poetry since he 
went to America in 1939. What arc we to 
make of thisP Those poor readers who have 
been reading hundreds of lines of Auden during 
the past twenty years have been innoculating 
themselves as it were with sterilised water, 
empty air. How bad for them. Better to turn 
on the Idght Programme, you may be sure that 
whatever is being played contains at least some 
bars of music. This is, indeed, possibly the 
moral which Mr. Amis wishes to draw. Mr. 
Amis is a Fellow of a Cambridge college, critic, 
novelist, and poet. Who is there to dispute his 
authority? But at least it may be said that in 
no other art would one practitioner speak of 
the work of a fellow artist with an assurance 
which seems to imply a contempt for the art 
itself. 

These penguins may be taken as a parable 
demonstrating the anxiety surrounding modern 
poetry. The two in the “modern poets” .scries 
have no editor, no introduction, nothing. It is 
as though no one wanted to be responsible for 
a choice including Lawrence Durrcll, Elizabeth 
Jennings, R. S. Thomas, Kingsley Amis, and 
Peter Porter. The kind of information—who 
is Peter Porter, for example?—which would be 
u.scful to the reader (since a good deal of Peter 
Porter’s poetry has strongly autobiographical 
references) is withheld. When we come to The 
New Poetry, Lawrence Durrcll, Elizabeth Jen¬ 
nings, and Dorn Moraes are discreetly dropped 
(perhaps these arc the ones for whom no editor 
would accept responsibility), and there arc two 
prefaces. The first by Mr. Alvarez explains that 
his choice is “personal.” The .second, also by 
Mr. Alvarez, explaining the reasons for his 
choice, makes one reflect that if you fed poems 
into a machine which knew all the answers, 
the choice would, I suppose, be “pcr-sonal” to 
that machine. Mr. Alvarez docs know all the 
answers. 

His main introduction takes the form of an 
essay entitled The New Poetry, or Beyond the 
Gentility Principle. To study it is to learn a 
good deal about the electrified barbed wire en¬ 
tanglement .surrounding poetry. Incidentally this 
title implies the opposite of what it says. Read¬ 
ing it one would suppose that Mr. Alvarez 


meant that there was a new poetry whose chief 
distinguishing feature was its being "beyond the 
gentility principle.” Reading the essay one dis¬ 
covers that the new British poetry is not in any 
significant sense new, and that it is too genteel. 

Mr. Alvarez takes specimen poems by his 
writers and passes judgment on ihcni. A poem 
by Philip Larkin is, wc arc told, “New Yorker- 
ish” in its evocation of the English scene, “his 
horses arc social creatures of fashionable race 
meetings and high style”; whereas the horses 
in Tetl Hughes’ A Dream of Hones have a 
“violent impending presence,” though (in case 
the reader likes it too much) “the poem has 
a number of romantic, ?]uasi-mediacval trap¬ 
pings which verge on the pretentious.” “Verg¬ 
ing on the pretentious,” is a judgment which 
Mr. Alvarez can make with authority. 

Surely the idea that an anthology of con¬ 
temporary creative work has to be introduced 
with an essay by a professional reviewer telling 
the reader what to think, is peculiar to 
poetry. Novels and volumes of stories are not 
preceded by the reviews of opinionated critics. 
When we go to the theatre a note in the pro¬ 
gramme does not explain in which scene of 
his Luther John Osborne employs contemporary 
idiom c/Tcctively to suggest historic dialogue, in 
which others he hails. But everyone accepts that 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. LarLin, like ancient 
mariners, have to be paraded each with an 
Alvarez strung round his neck. 

Mr. Alvarez’ strange theme is (as I have 
noted) that the new British poetry—which he 
has come here perhaps not to praise but to bury 
—is not new (though presumably it was he who 
provided the title of his own anthology). Or, 
rather, if it is new at all it is only new in the 
sense of being of the 1950s. It is the very 
opposite of new, in that it negates the genuine 
new poetry of “the great moderns” (by these 
he means Eliot and Found in the early part of 
the century). “Since about 1930 the machinery 
of modern English poetry seems to have been 
controlled by a series of negative feed-backs de¬ 
signed to produce precisely the effect Hardy 
wanted” (the reference is to Hardy’s remark 
to Robert Graves that “vers libre would come 
to nothing in England”). 

Pause, reader, to shed a tear over a living and 
practised art described by a critic of repute as 
a “machine controlled by a series of negative 
feed-backs” designed (presumably without 
human intervention) to produce an effect “de¬ 
sired” by a dead master. (It is typical of Mr. 
Alvarez’ way of going about things that in the 
just quoted Hardy never said he wanted 


passage 

this.) 
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This introductory essay is full of generalisa¬ 
tions resembling laundry baskets into which 
poets are packed like dirty linen. “The thirties 
poets reacted against those of the twenties by 
asserting that they had no time to be difficult 
or inward or experimental; the political situation 
was too urgent.” This must be taken together 
with what seems to be Mr. Alvarez’ view that 
Auden was the only poet of the thirties anyway 
(apart from Louis MacNeice, who is admitted 
in a parenthetic afterthought). “His (Auden’s] 
example encouraged a whole swarm of poetas¬ 
ters”—so much for the other poets. By such gross 
simplification it is possible to overlook Empson 
who was certainly difficult, David Gascoyne 
who was certainly inward, and that the thirties 
was the decade of surrealist experiment. Mac¬ 
Neice (whose work Alvarez approves of) pointed 
out in his Modern Poetry that two thirds of the 
poems by his contemporaries in the thirties 
had nothing to do with politics; and Auden’s 
most influential work of that decade, 'The 
Orators, was certainly difficult. 

We are told next that Dylan Thomas (who, it 
is admitted, “was not only a fine rhetorician, 
[but] also, in his early poems, had something 
rather original to say”) was “under constant 
pressure from die literary Public Relations Offi¬ 
cers to continue at all costs less with his poetry 
than with his act as the blindly inspired poet.” 
Names, please. Who were these P.R.O.s? And 
when did they exercise their pressure? As I re¬ 
member, early and constant friends of Dylan 
Thomas were Norman Cameron, Rudiven Todd, 
and Vernon Watkins, none of them exactly 
P.R.O.s. Readers of New Verse will recall that 
Dylan Thomas was under critical pressure of a 
quite different kind. For belter or worse, Dylan 
Thomas endured inner forces of his own nature: 
to make money, to have another drink, to spout 
in public. If there were forces outside that re¬ 
sponded to these needs, this makes no dilTcrcnce 
to the fact that his strength and weaknesses were 
his own. Mr. Alvarez, who talks about the need 
for “a new seriousness,” seems incapable of 
understanding the thing that is most serious in 
art; that an artist’s pressures come from within. 
A poet may not be “responsible” in the public 
and ordinary social sense, but he is, in what con¬ 
cerns his art, responsible to his vocation. The 
environment may create difficulties for him 
and offer him temptations but it is not to be held 
responsible for his failures, unless he lives under 
a tyranny and is silenced altogether. 

Dylan Thomas lived, as poets should do, in 
a world of purgatory, hell and heaven. To say 
that Dylan Thomas was ruined by Public Re¬ 
lations Officers is a much worse denigration 
of him, and of poetry, than to say he betrayed 
himself. 
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So Dy!ait Thomas is processed into “the 
second negative feed-back: a blockage against 
intelligence.” And; “The third stage was yet 
another reaction; against wild, loose, emotion. 
The name of the reaction was the Movement, 
and its anthology was Robert Conquest’s New 

Uncf _The pieties of the Movement were as 

predictable as the politics of the thirties poets.” 
Smart, but pause to ask “Why were the politics 
of the thirties poets predictable}" And if they 
were so, please name one person who predicted 
them—that is, predicted them bejore they hap¬ 
pened, not like Mr. Alvarez, thirty years after. 
And did Mr. Alvarez predict “the pieties of the 
Movement”? 

Mr. Alvarez quotes a linc-and-a-half from Mr. 
Philip Larkin’s Church-going in which the 
Movement’s pieties arc “summed up”: 

Hatless, 1 tal^e off 

My cycle-clips in awkward reverence. 

And we are told “This is the third negative 
feed-back; an attempt to show that the poet 
is not a strange creature inspired; on the con¬ 
trary, he is just like the man next door—in 
fact, he probably ts the man next door.” 

Now I don’t know what machine Mr. Alvarez 
rides, nor why he thinks that “the image of the 
post-war Welfare State Englishman” is some¬ 
one who “has a bike—not a car.” I am inclined 
to think that Mr. Alvarez must be the only 
Welfare State Englishman who ever thought this 
—but no matter, the point is that it is perfeedy 
possible to ride a bike and be “a strange creature 
inspired”! Dangerous biking, Mr. Alvarez! 
To suggest that the attempt of Mr. Larkin’s 
Church-going is to show that the poet is “just 
like the man next door” is rather like saying 
that the attempt of Jesus Christ was to show 
that God is just like the man next door. In a 
sense it was, but that is not what Mr. Alvarez 
means. And in Churchgoing if the poet is ordi¬ 
nary like his neighbour, his neighbour may 
ahso be extraordinary like the poet. 

Mr. Alvarez concludes that the “negative 
feed-backs” support an attitude to life pre¬ 
dominant in British poets to-day “where the 
concept of gentility still reigns supreme. And 

f rentility is a belief that life is always more or 
css orderly, more or less in order, people always 
more or less polite, their emotions and habits 
more or less decent, more or less controllable; 
that God, in short, is more or less good.” 

This is, surely, a frivolous conclusion, the 
result of the literary journalistic fashion of judg¬ 
ing work in terms of externals: movements, the 
influence of antecedents, the poet setting up 
in his poetry the “image” of his social stance, 


the “pressure” of outside forces upon him, etc. 
All this explains more about the oppression to 
which poets are submitted by literary journalists 
than about their poetry. One characteristic which 
Auden, Thomas, and Larkin have in common 
is their awareness of individual life as the 
religious predicament of consciousness enclosed 
within a particular environmental conditioning. 
In stating the values which they regard as sig- 
nibcant they arc aware of having to relate them 
to surrounding life, of having to communicate 
them to those for whom the poetic does not 
provide the pattern of their living—the bank 
clerk, the “ordinary” citizen of the welfare state. 

The post-factual-prcdictablc (I am trying to 
make sense of Mr. Alvaftz’ idea of “predicta¬ 
bility”) elements in the translations of Mr. 
Evtushenko’s poems are obvious—they are the 
image of the young poet, representative of his 
generation, in the post-Stalinist Soviet situation, 
elbowing room for free expression of his ideas. 
But the poetry docs not lie in “the attempt to 
show that the poet” is such a representative 
of his generation. It lies in something quite 
else, the felt presence of an intensely aware 
individual inner life, and it is this which one 
searches for in the translations without being 
sure that it is there. One is, of course, very will¬ 
ing to suspend judgment about Mr. Evtu¬ 
shenko’s poems, to regard tho.se one has seen as 
having, in Russian, untranslatable elements of 
rhythm, pattern, sensibility, things made as 
apart from a situation stated, which are poetry. 
But one’s misgivings do show that it is inward 
life projected which one looks for in poetry, and 
that poetry is not just external situations reflected 
by the poet in his work. 

Mr. Alvarez’ choice is better than his intro¬ 
duction. But he claims that this “personal” 
choice is ba.scd on critical consideration, so 
it is fair to point out that an American poet 
likes British contemporaries who do not appear 
in these pages. Robert Lowell greatly admires 
the poems of fon Sil^in. I italicise this because 
it indicates that when it comes to making his 
British choice, Mr. Alvarez seems himself to 
prefer the genteel to the impassioned, the despair¬ 
ing, the ecstatic. There is nothing here by 
Christopher Logue, or by Dannie Abse, poets 
who have more in common with the un-genteel 
Americans than do those chosen. 

It seems to me that if you attack contemporary 
British poets for being “genteel,” you imply 
that this is an attitude unconsciously adopted, 
a trap difficult to avoid. You should therefore 
be sure that you yourself have none of the 
characteristics of “the gentility principle.” 

Mr. Alvarez’ view of what is and what is 
not genteel, like the anti-cliche cliches of his 
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critical attitudes, goes back thirty years, from 
which point in time he seems to himself a 

•The arrangement of Mr. Alvarez’s anthology is 
meant to demonsirate the superiority of American 
poets over English ones by juxtaposing two out¬ 
standingly dynamic Americans against the genteel 
English. That the English literary inferiority com¬ 
plex has now become a cliche of orthodox literary 
journalism in England was demonstrated a year 
ago in the special number of the Times Uterary 
Supplement entitled The British Imagination 
where there was scarcely an article—on poetry, 
fiction or scholarship—in which the anonymous 
critic did not state that of course the Americans 
were our superiors in that branch of literature. 
To genuflect before American superiority in the 
arts IS the hallmark of Plnglish intellectual gentility 
in the 1960s. 

* An example of the perfectly genteel use of 
“of course” occurs as we go to pres.s, in The Neu> 
Statesman, June ist, 1962—of course, by Mr. A. 
Alvarez: 

“ ‘From the moment Robert Wagner’s thought¬ 
ful and limlx)-hke set w.is dressed with light, 
until the last futile and expectant handclasp was 
hesitantly activated between the two searching 
vagrants, the San Francisco company had iis 
audience of captives in its collective hand.’ 

The play, of course, was Waiting for Godot 
and the drama critic worked for the prison news¬ 
paper at San Quentin.” 


rebel—a rebel, like Lawrence, Leavis, or Eliot. 
But this is 19(52. 

Others might ask what, in 1962, can be more 
genteel than to dilute the values of T. S. Eliot 
with those of D. H. Lawrence; to be unable 
to write five pages without citing Leavis; to 
elevate American poetic examples as bludgeons 
with which to hit British ones, while at the 
same time, in all other respects, being anti- 
American'; to base a critical vocabulary on 
the dogmatic .statements of thirty years ago, and 
use it for generalising homilies directed against 
British poets; to praise whatever accords with 
the most sophisticated current taste, while fre¬ 
quently asserting your superiority to the chic 
and the modish; to give a general impression 
that your conclusions are ba.sed on sociological 
statistics; to like jazz and let it be known that 
you arc secretly intoxicated by the whirling 
pleasures of mass culture; to introduce the quali¬ 
fying and knowing “of course” at least once in 
every paragraph?" 

The above seems to me to provide the pattern 
for the genteel literary journalist of 1962. I 
do not know how far Mr. Alvarez would fit 
into such a suiting. But I think he might have 
examined his measurements before taking up 
his stance beyond the gentility principle. 

As for this review, I would not claim that it 
advances a single step beyond what is perfectly 
genteel. 


Cliches Across the Sea 

By Marcus Cunliffe 


A n American lady, Mrs. Orsemus Bron- 
. son Boyd, presumably the wife of an army 
officer, wrote a book in 1894 called Cavalry Life 
in Tent and Field. It contains an appendix on 
“American Civilisation as viewed by Weeping 
Weasel, late chief of the Kiowas.” The spirit of 
Weeping Wca.scl lives on in figurative hunting- 
grounds. Francis Williams’s The American In¬ 
vasion^ a book by one of our new life-peers, 
takes a look at this alien, transatlantic civi¬ 
lisation and decides that it is heap bad. Lord 
Francis-Williams (as he now is) is an intelligent 

' Anthony Blond, t8s. 


man who has produced a stupid book. He 
may have been contaminated by the very things 
he castigates—slickness, commercialism, dema¬ 
goguery and the like. Perhaps through too many 
television appearances he has come to confuse 
an eye<atching “story” with a real subject. At 
any rate his little book has the qualities of a 
vulgar television programme assembled in ha.stc. 
The style is melodramatic, everything is over¬ 
simplified and pictographic, too many notions 
are thrown in and then forgotten. There is a 
spurious air of open-mindedness. In the closing 
shots the commentator, smiling and sucking 
his pipe, every inch an Englishman, is faded 
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out on a vaguely hortatory note. So, before the 
finale we are given a rapid look at the scale 
of American investment in British industry, and 
at the growing "Americanisation” of British 
life. Then, in order to show that we are being 
invaded by a foolish and somewhat vicious civi¬ 
lisation, we arc offered some summary indict¬ 
ments of instalment buying, conformity, Mc- 
Carthyism, etc., in the United States, The line 
of argument is superficial, erratic and second¬ 
hand at best. Where the author cites a personal 
experience to prove a point (f.g., as a case of 
American "parvenu formality,” the insistence 
of a hcadwaiter at the Rockefeller Plaza that 
Mr. Williams should wear a jacket), his genera¬ 
lisation has a comical inefficacy. It seems typical 
of such a book that the proofs arc not proved 
in a typographical sense cither. Wherever it is 
possible for the author and printer to spell 
a name wrong they have done so. 
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RICHARD TEMPLE 

A fascinating novel which investigates 
cleverly what happens when a conunon- 
place man and a creative genius—in 
this case a painter— occupy the same 
body. 18 s. 


The pity is that there is a real subject here. 
Indeed, there are several real subjects which 
are worthy of sober and extended discussion, 
and which probably ought to be kept separate 
from one another. Thus, many features of 
American life arc displeasing and it is perfectly 
legitimate for an outsider to examine them. 
The desirability and the likelihood of maintain¬ 
ing separate national characters, identities, and 
institutions would form another theme. A third 
subject would be tkc role of lesser allies (our¬ 
selves) in relation to a superpower (the U.S.A.), 
and the degree to which the lesser power may 
expect to conduct a foreign policy independent 
of, or perhaps in disagreement with, that of the 
greater. The trouble is that Mr. Williams 
jumbles all these together, and allows the 
emotions aroused by the first theme to colour 
his comments on the others. One is not asking 
him to accept without demur the proposition 
that every aspect of American influence is part 
of an irresistible and beneficent process. Per¬ 
haps Gladstone may have shown too much 
equanimity when he said, speaking of the 
probability that the United States would “wrest 
from us our commercial supremacy”: 

We have no title; I have no inclination to 
murmur at this prospect. If she acquires it, she 
will make the requisition by the right of the 
strongest and best. We have no more title .against 
her than Venice or Genoa or Holland has had 
against us. 

It could be maintained that the United States 
exercises an influence on British sovereignty, 
political and cultural, that is conscious, selfish 
and harmful. To demonstrate this one would 
have to acknowledge, to begin with, the reality 
(not the wickedness) of power politics. I suspect 
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that Mr. WiUiams and other Englishnica, in- 
eluding myself at odd moments, unconsciously 
wish tn.it Britain were not a second-rate power 
but a fourth-rate one, so that we might be rid 
of the genuine responsibilities that remain, and 
might even be able to join in the blackmailing 
activities of those countries that are able to play 
the Russians off against the Americans. In our 
fantasies at any rate—the fantasies of films like 
IVAis^ey Galore and The Mouse that Roared, 
or of Peter Ustinov’s play Romanoff and Juliet 
—there arc hints of a longing not so much for 
Littic-Englandism as for nijou-Englandism. 

Then one would have to acknowledge the 
legitimate reasons for the spread of American 
products, techniques, and torms of entertain¬ 
ment. One would have to enumerate superior 
design and efficiency, superior methods of 
presentation (packaging, salesmanship, adver¬ 
tising), and success in appealing to mass markets 
and mass tastes (which is too easy to dismiss 
with a moan as “mass society," as if this too 
were both a recognisable modern monster and 
an American export). The fact to be conceded is 
that the competition between American and 
native products is a competition between two 
essentially similar societies, as any good busi¬ 
nessman of Gladstone’s era would have under¬ 
stood. In other words, both are committed to 
large-scale production, which in turn calls for 
complex systems of marketing. It is possible to 
dislike the tendencies of such societies: to say 
for example that there is too much advertising, 
too much stimulation of the desire for posses¬ 
sions. But it is silly to pretend that the British 
economy can or ought to depend upon a quite 
different set of operating principles from tnose 
of the United States. 

Only when all these factors have been fairly 
weighed is it reasonable to consider at what point 
efficient British industry may be swamped by 
the mere bigness of American competition, or 
the consumer may cease to have a free choice 
between the native product and the more in¬ 
tensely promoted American product. Perhaps 
this is happening. Bigness and uniformity are a 
little depressing. The traveller may wish that 
Coca-Cola did not confront him at every turn. 
British manufacturers of similar fizzy brews 
may rightly believe that at this stage they have 
no chance of creating a rival soft-drink empire. 
Similarly, the creators and distributors of British 
strip-cartoons may feel that they could never 
challenge the universal sway of Donald Duck 
or Huckleberry Hound, or even match the 
modest success of “Peanuts," the strip-cartoon 
by Charles M. Schulz, which I see is distributed 
in Spain under the name Carlitos. That Ameri- 

* Weidcnfeld and Nicolson, 30s 


can game “Monopoly” is a horridly eagrossutg 
parable of business competition. The rich get 
richer, and can take more risks: the poor get 
poorer and more timid, and after a certain stage 
they have no prospect of beating the big men in 
the game. But after all, there was nothing to 
prevent some British soft-drink tycoon of Ed¬ 
wardian days from building a fortune on the 
widespread need for a pabtable, cheap, bottled, 
and non-alcoholic drink. With the advent of 
refrigeration his son could have made it also a 
cold drink. Sarsaparilla, with proprietary addi¬ 
tions, might have done the trick. Magic proper¬ 
ties could be attributed to it (somewhat as Coca- 
Cola is said to be used as a contraceptive douche 
in Latin America). Nof need it be assumed 
that the struggle against American competition 
is hopeless. Failure is guaranteed only when, as 
in the case of far too many British products, 
the design is ugly, the workmanship shoddy, 
and the supply inadequate. Perh.ips Gladstone 
typified his countrymen in being a little too 
ready to he down on the job. Even so, how 
much more sensible and dignified his remarks 
arc than the current mixture of blandness and 
self-pity of which The /American Invasion is a 
symptom. 


There is more substance in a second book about 
the United States, Daniel. ]. Boorstin’s The 
Image: Or What Happened to the American 
Dream? Mr. Boorstin is a professor at the 
University of Chicago. He was a Rhodes Scholar 
and has been a visiting professor in Italy, France, 
Japan, Puerto Rico, and cLscwhcre. He has a 
sophisticated and nimble intelligence and a gift 
for aphorism. He has a strong dislike for clichdt 
such as “image” (the “corporation image," etc.) 
and “in terms of" (“in terms of weather, we 
have had a wet spring”). Indeed his book is an 
attack upon clicheAWmg in the United States: 
living at one or more removes from reality. 
According to Mr. Boorstin, who certainly has 
no difficulty in assembling evidence, Americans 
are fast losing their capacity or their wish to 
distinguish between genuine events and what 
he calls “pseudo-events.” This is the age of the 
pseudo-event, he says. The American public, 
fed on hand-outs, press-releases, digests, ghost¬ 
written stuff, and lulled by mood-music which 
is not meant to be listened to, begins to be 
interested primarily in the news about the news, 
and to respect celebrity more than eminence, 
the commentator rather than the comment. As 
a tourist, the American likewise insulates him¬ 
self from actuality: he confines himself largely 
to Americanised rood and accommodation, and 
to the inspection of certified attractions which 
he does not even look at properly but merely 
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registers with bis camera. This is aot exactly 
a world of lies and deception. No particular 
swindle is intended; the American is bis own 

victim. 

The Image is a witty book with an ingenious 
theme. It is written without any flourish of 
moral indignation, and no crude contrasts of 
the United States with Europe are offered. One’s 
initial doubts about the soundness of the thesis 
are of a minor order. It may be unfair, for 
example, to note that Mr. Boorstin has spoken 
of the United States with an almost defiant 
patriotism in his previous work. A few years 
back he praised Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
that elaborate re-creation of a whole town, as a 
likeably democratic American enterprise. Does 
he now regard Williamsburg as a pseudo-object? 
Or one might wonder whether the clichis he 
cites, tiresome though they are, arc as significant 
as he believes. “In terms of’’ is overworked 
nowadays (as overworked as “massive," to 
which Edmund Wilson drew our attention a 
few years ago, apparently in vain). It is a mark 
of careless writing (sec The American Invasion, 
pp. 144, 146, 147, and passim)-, but does it indi¬ 
cate an evasion of reality? Again, one might 
object as some reviewers have done that no 
satisfactory distinction is made between real 
and pseudo-events, and that insofar as a dis¬ 
tinction can be made, not all pseudo-events are 
unimportant, or all real events important. The 
Red Badge of Courage, a wonderfully truthful 
description of warfare, was written by a man 
who had never seen a battle. 


Or of course we might argue that American 
life is much nicer and less dominated by indirec¬ 
tions than Mr. Boorstin says. We could stress 
its comfort, its viability, the sheer pleasures of 
newness and brightness and of buying things. 
Spending may on occasion be a gluttonous 
occupation, but it is not as joyless as many 
writers allege. In any prosperous society, most 
of the advertising men’s task is already per¬ 
formed for them. The more pretentious prac¬ 
titioners may think they have set up condi¬ 
tioned reflexes in the public. They arc wrong: 
the impulse is already present, and in large 
part it is a healthily careless impulse. The main 
justification for having money is to get rid of it, 
quickly and agreeably. Then, too, we could say 
that Americans are far less passive and gullible 
than Mr. Boorstin implies. Many of them are 
extremely cynical, above all about advertising. 
Mad magazine, which is among the American 
teenager’s favourite reading, offers a continual 
onslaught against advertising. The foreign visi¬ 
tor, understandably stunned and irritated by the 
pervasive din of American advertising, may not 
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realise that the din is in some ways a tribute 
to the growing immunisation of the American 
public: its attention is harder and harder to 
reach. 

But these are subsidiary matters, arguments 
that Mr. Boorstin could easily counter. There 
arc more substantial issues that he, like Francis- 
Williams, docs not develop fully. American 
life is both better and worse than they say; 
they are too critical and not critical cnougn. 
One might make out a serious and fundamental 
case against American society, though this could 
not be done by comparing the United States 
with any of the other large nations of the modern 
world. Who, striking a comprehensive balance- 
sheet, could maintain that Russia, Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Argentine 
arc in better shape than the United States, 
although certain features of life in each country 
may seem preferable? The grave charges against 
the United States would be the charges levelled 
by any .stern moralist against mankind as a 
whole, though with special clauses to cover the 
American situation: vapidity, timidity, self- 
indulgence, callowncss, hypocrisy, sentimen¬ 
tality, and so on. Thorcau did an admirable 
job of this kind in his Walden. But he, as far 
as possible, renounced what he denounced. If 
we are to emulate him our dissent ought to be 
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equally radical. Then we would be absolved 
from the need to make allowances, to be aware 
of all the nuances of our subject. We need not 
then feel committed to scrutinise it from inside 
with the knowledge and subtlety displayed in, 
say, Daniel Bell’s excellent collection of essays. 
The End of Ideology. But despite the many 
virtues of his book, Mr. Boorstin has reached 
an uneasy and ambiguous compromise between 
basic dissent and basic acceptance. For example, 
if one passionately objects to press-agentry and 
publicity, ought one’s photograph to be printed 
on the endpapers: ougfit one to make television 
appearances, synchronised with the publication 
of one’s book? These arc not dishonest practices, 
but they have a slight whRf of the pseudo-event. 
They make one’s words carry a little farther, 
but by robbing them of a little of their weight. 

What led these two authors to write their 
books? One suspects that nostalgia may have 
played a part. Mr. Williams seems nostalgic 
for old working-class England, Mr. Boorstin 
for the old American Dream with its pioneers. 
Both men, I think, regret the loss of ways of 
life more pungent, more idiosyncratic, less 
mechanised, less standardised, less crowded. 
Such regret we can all share. The free spaces art- 
filled, the edges rubbed smooth. In Hart Crane’s 
words: 

The last bear, shot drinking in the Dakotas, 

Loped under wires that span the mountain 
stream. 

That is a proper sentiment for poetry. As an 
unavowed ingredient in popular sociology it is 
a source of weakness. It encourages too sharp 
a contrast between past and present, and too 
generous an estimate of the pa.st. The historical 
component is somewhat unsound in both books. 
Was not Mr. Boorstin’s early America remark¬ 
ably conformist, and even image-ridden, in 
many respects? 

Nostalgia prevents the writer from treating 
his own age fairly. No doubt there arc too 
many people in the world: ought we to massacre 
them, starve them, or let them die of disease 
in the time-honoured ways? No doubt economic 
abundance creates its own problems: arc they 
worse than the problems of scarcity? No doubt 
civilised man, as he journeys home from his 
skyscraper office to his suburban home, is a 
rather dull creature, without much individuality. 
But for too long in the history of the world, and 
the history of the United States, wc have been 
at the opposite extreme. Indeed the United 
States is still far more violent and unsettled 
than wc would gather from these accounts. 
There can be no civility without a measure of 
docility. If wc arc to cca.se being wolfish can 
we avoid becoming sheepish? To my mind that 
is a preferable though not an ideal state of 
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being, and ail things considered America is a 
more interesting and congenial place than at 
any previous stage in its history. By absolute 
stanefards it is a cretinous and despicable 
country. Measured more leniently, against what 
mankind has done elsewhere, it looks not at all 
bad. 


There is a Happy Land ... 

Island. Aldous Huxlev. Chat to &■ Windus, i8s. 

A ll the reviews that I have seen of Aldous 
. Huxley’s Island have considered it as fic¬ 
tion, as a novel: and, almost without exception, 
they have condemned it as a poor example of 
the fiction-writer’s art. With this judgment I 
would on the whole agree; the ch.iracters arc 
not very interesting, apart from the protagonist, 
and the details of his past life bulk too large in 
the narrative. But Island is only technically 
a novel; it i^ basically a Utopia, designed by 
one of the most intelligent of living men; and 
the ideas and ideal of this Utopia seem to me 
to be worth more serious consideration than 
the bare description of the more sensational 
points in a couple of half-contemptuous, Inlf- 
niocking sentences. 

The builders of Utopias, from Plato to Wil¬ 
liam Morris, have-designed their ideal societies 
to maximise a value or quality which they 
consider to be an absolute good, and which is 
insufficiently manifested in the societies of 
which the butldcrs arc citizens. Among these 
values have been justice, or rectitude; equality, 
or the absence of oppression; rationality or 
“common sense’’; wisdom; national power; 
“racial purity’’; permanent peace; universal pros¬ 
perity; societies of artists and “makers”; and a 
few other social ideals. Our own radicals, in 
so far as they envisage an ideal society, put 
their major emphasis on Equality as an abso¬ 
lute value. 

Aldous Huxley has taken Well-being (in 
his phrase Good Being)—the physical and psy¬ 
chological health of every member of the society 
—as his supreme value; and has tried to devise 
a society in which individual Well-being is 
maximised. To the best of my knowledge, this 
is a completely novel approach in Utopia¬ 
building; for all Huxley’s predecessors health 
and happiness have been seen as the quasi¬ 
automatic result of removing oppression, or 
superstition, or injustice, or poverty, and not 
as primary aims. Nor has much thought been 
iven to the content of this automatically derived 
ealth and happiness; it is tacitly (and quite 
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inaccurately) assumed that everybody knows 
what health and happiness arc; and they are 
really defined negatively, by the absence of the 
evils which the Utopian plan removes. 

Huxley’s plan is much more sophisticated. 
Almost alone among the Utopia-builders (to 
my knowledge, H. G. Wells is the only partial 
exception) Aldous Huxley has re.Td widely in 
biology, physiology, and psychology; although 
his choice of the authorities to be followed is 
idiosyncratic, not to say cranky (a point which 
will be elaborated later), his insistence that 
physical and psychological health have to be 
planned and prepared for in the light of con¬ 
temporary scientific knowledge of men’s minds 
and bodies, rather than their social environment, 
is a distinct advance in realistic thinking. He 
does not invent cures for diseases incurable by 
modern medicine, such as cancer. No contem¬ 
porary societies appear to take biology or physi¬ 
ology seriously; in none that I know of is 
"the age of consent,” to take one example, 
linked with the menarche; and the greater 
longevity of women is consistently ignored in 
national retirement and pension planning. 

In Huxley’s Utopia, well-being is primary; 
the social environment, in so tar as it has 
been consistently thought out (not very far), 
has as its major function the preservation of 
this well-being from demands or stresses which 
might interfere with it. I propose to analyse 
Huxley’s account of Pala in the way in which 
a social anthropologist might analyse the account 
given by an observant but scientifically un¬ 
trained traveller or missionary or government 
official of a hitherto undescribed people whom 
he had visited. In this way, both the pattern 
of the society, and the gaps and contradictions 
in the presentation of the material become 
clearer. 


Huxley has made things easy for himself (as 
a Utopia-builder has a perfect right to do) by 
placing his Utopia in a fertile island with a 
clement tropical climate, so that the needs for 
organising food, warmth and shelter (so com¬ 
plicated in the temperate zones) arc reduced 
to a minimum. Even so, the plan of adminis¬ 
tration is remarkably fuzzy; we are told that 
electricity is free, that there is a monthly issue 
of contraceptives to every married couple, that 
there are hospitals and biological research 
stations, and some manufacture; but there arc 
no indications of how these activities are orga¬ 
nised, or the personnel appointed, nor of the 
chain of command between (presumably) the 
Raja and his court, the federal units and the 
local installations. Huxley reverses the assump¬ 
tions of his predeccs.sors. They assumed that 
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good government would (somehow, automati¬ 
cally) produce health and happiness; Huxley 
assumes that universal health and happiness will 
(somehow, automatically) produce good govern¬ 
ment. 

By Aldous Huxley’s definition, the healthy 
and happy arc not interested in accumulating 
possessions, are not greedy and do not suffer 
from boredom; since objects arc only valued 
for their use, not for their symbolic functions, 
and since food, warmth and shelter arc within 
the reach of all (by the beneficence of nature), 
Huxley has been able to dismiss as irrelevant 
nearly all the problems inherent in large-scale 
manufacture and mass communications. He has 
not actually reversed the industrial revolution 
nor dis-invented the internal combustion engine; 
but the benevolent autocracy of his Raja and 
Doctor MacPhail and their successors has pro¬ 
duced the equivalent of a filter which will take 
carefully selected products of the industry and 
science of this century, chiefly electricity, chemi¬ 
cals, and the fruits and processes of biological 
research. 

To keep this high subsistence economy steady 
(Huxley’s Utopia is set on an island, with a 
limited amount of land) population planning 
is essential. A “month’s supply of contracep¬ 
tives” is delivered free to each monogamous 
married couple (the type of contraceptive is 
not specified); before marriage the adolescents 
have a period of sexual promiscuity, but they 
are taught to practi.se coitus reservatus, which 
effectively avoids the risk of unwanted or 
illegitimate births. Those reviews which 1 have 
seen which have mentioned this point at all 
have done so with implied or explicit .scorn; but 
it is worth remembering that the Oneida Com¬ 
munity of the United States—perhaps the most 
successful of the nineteenth-century utopian 
communes—made this practice, which they 
called carrezza, central and obligatory to their 
communal life. Although the implicit admix¬ 
ture of self-restraint and self-abandonment is 
alien to our dionysian, ecstatic idealisation of 
sexual intercourse, it is, on the Oneida evidence, 
a perfectly valid practice. 

After this period of promiscuity, the young 
people sort tnemselves out into monogamous 
couples, each living in a separate household. 
The normal family consists of two children: 
when a third is decided upon it is likely to be 
roduced by artificial insemination, the donor 
eing one of the distinguished men in Pala’s 
history, living or dead, whose semen is pre¬ 
served in a deep-freeze bank. This would seem 
to be an attempt to get the benefits of eugenics, 
without the savagery inherent in most current 

[ )rogrammes (popular eugenics very quickly and 
ogically develops into Naziism). The device is 


a perfectly feasible one, as current agricultural 
practice snows. 

The small isolated family,—the "nuclear 
family” in anthropological terms—consisting of 
only one parent of each sex and two or three 
children, seems to be the breeding ground of 
most of the neuroses and distortions of person¬ 
ality which make for human misery, as well 
as for the intensity of feeling and emotion which 
informs the glories of Western art. In many 
parts of the world—perhaps most markedly in 
Polynesia—the nuclear family is submerged in 
what anthropologists call the “extended family,” 
typically consisting of a multiple residence 
which houses all the brothers (or sisters) of a 
family with their wives and children, and in 
which the biological parents and the uncles and 
aunts are very little differentiated by the young 
children, .so that the emotions which, in the 
nuclear household, are concentrated on one 
arent of each sex, arc diffused among a num- 
cr. Social anthropologists have reported that 
with such arrangements neurosis and personality 
distortions arc very much less common than in 
the West, and so too is intensity of feeling. One 
of the most vivid of these accounts—and the 
one on which I think Aldous Huxley has drawn 
—is Margaret Mead’s Coming of Age in Samoa. 


I N AN ATTEMPT to keep thc gains of both 
types of family constellation, Aldous Huxley 
has invented mac —Mutual Adoption Clubs— 
in which groups of twenty nuclear families 
select one another on an “inclusive, unpredes- 
tined, voluntary” ba.sis; they take mutual re- 
.sponsibility for the health and happiness of their 
fellow members, including dealing with incipi¬ 
ent delinquency; children who are temporarily 
unhappy or angry at home can visit one of thc 
club members for a period as soon as they can 
toddle. 

This device seems to be inadequately thought 
out. As soon as you depart from thc kinship 
basis of thc extended familv (as, for example, 
in Polynesia) or the neighbourhood basis (as 
in very many peasant villages or in thc neigh¬ 
bourhood courts described in W. H. Whyte’s 
Organisation Man) you arc liable to get into 
endless complications of alternative and over¬ 
lapping choices, of families who arc wanted in 
too many groups, and families who are every¬ 
body’s last choice. Nor, in the light of current 
psychological knowledge of the development of 
children in their first two years of life, is volun¬ 
tary change of residence, after physical inde¬ 
pendence has been achieved, adequate to 
diminish, much less eliminate, thc profound 
ambivalence produced by being reared in a small 
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nuclear family. When the source of love and 
refusal, of attention and neglect, is a single 
person, ambivalence is the inevitable outcome. 
In the true extended family, the infant will 
be tended and fondled (perhaps not suckled) by 
a number of women from birth onwards. 


Huxley’s lack of attention to the vicissitudes 
of infancy and early childhood would seem 
to spring from his rejection of all the concepts 
of psycho-analysis. There is no evidence to sug¬ 
gest that he has read any of the psycho-analytic 
work of the last three decades, with its careful 
observation and recording of infant behaviour, 
in contrast to the earlier reconstructions from 
adult patients; and he wishes to preserve the 
concept of the unconscious as a receptacle for 
the mystical experiences to which he accords 
the greatest possible importance. 

This rejection of the concepts of psycho¬ 
analysis continues in the account of the educa¬ 
tion of children from the age of live onwards. 
Huxley’s rethinking of the early years of educa¬ 
tion (chiefly described in Chapter XIII, pp. 197- 
228) is by far the most substantial part of his 
invention, coherent and carefully elaborated. 
The pages are so full of imagined adaptations 
of existing lines of research that a summary 
can only do them .scant justice. 

The children are very completely diagnosed 
and treated to enhance all potential talents and 
to minimise all potential delinquencies and 
power cravings. Here Huxley relies chiefly on 
Pavlov’s reworking of the old theory of tempera¬ 
ments, anti .somatotyping as developed by W. H. 
Sheldon and his followers. He makes far larger 
claims for somatotyping than Sheldon has done, 
stating that potential power-seekers and crimi¬ 
nals fall exclusively into two physical ty()cs 
which can be infallibly recognised early and 
dealt with rcmcdially by pills and exercises for 
diverting fear and anger. For technical instruc¬ 
tion he relies heavily on Piaget, emphasising 
that children can grasp ab.stract principles more 
easily than they can learn by rote. His curricu¬ 
lum is heavily and from the start weighted on 
biology; mendelianism, evolution, ecology and 
conservation are the first subjects taught with 
the three R’s. Children are made to witness 
birth and death. 


The other subject taught is what Huxley 
calls “psychology." This includes semantics, or 
a version of logical positivism; but the main 
emphasis is on various exercises of .self-control, 
self-hypnosis and contemplation indirectly de¬ 
rived from Yoga and Tantric Buddhism. School¬ 
children have to do some work from the start, 
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such as scarecrow duty; from the age of four¬ 
teen they do one-and-a-half hours’ work a day; 
and their lives from i8 to 24 arc divided 
between work and university education, typi¬ 
cally sampling different kinds of work. Pro¬ 
fessional and clerical people do two hours’ hard 
manual labour daily. 

At the age of fifteen-and-a-half the young 
people undergo an initiation consisting of 
dangerous rock-climbing, a sort of religious 
ritual, and the first consumption of the mo\sha- 
medicinc, an hallucinogen derived from a 
mushroom (presumably, as in Siberia, a species 
of amanita, rather than mescaline derived from 
the pcyotl cactus); after which they are given 
.scji.al instruction and encouraged to engage in 
sexual activity. 

The illumination from the hallucinogen is 
central to Huxley’s Utopia, and provides the 
cljmactic chapter of the book. In his emphasis 
on the importance of this experience, I think 
Huxley neglects his adopted theory of tempera¬ 
ments. I am perfectly willing to believe that 
Huxley found a dose of mescaline illuminating; 
but when I took it some 27 years ago I found 
the distortions of vision and perception un¬ 
pleasant and distasteful; I would never willingly 
undergo it again. 


Much space is given to describing the syn- 
cretist religion of Pala, with a basis of Tantric 
Buddhism and assorted Hindu and other accre¬ 
tions, with a positive emphasis on faith and a 
negative emphasis on belief, and with quite a 
lot of mockery of conventional beliefs in reli¬ 
gious figures and sacred books. This sort of 
synthesis is obviously feasible; but it would 
appear more appropriate to a receiving culture 
like California, than to an isolated one such as 
Pala. 

I personally find the emphasis on mycomysti- 
cism and the related exercises uncongenial; but 
I think that a lot could be learned from this 
imagined society with its concentration on the 
well-being of the individual and on the pre¬ 
vention of neurosis, unhappiness, and delin¬ 
quency, and the enhancement of potential 
talents, by the elaborate assessment and treat¬ 
ment of young children. Our knowledge is 
sufficient to employ many of these techniques 
now (though scarcely in the manner which 
Huxley describes); and I believe that a society 
which made such early assessments and used 
such prophylaxis would be a better and happier 
society for the change, a belief which I cannot 
hold for most of the political and utopian re¬ 
forms currently advocated. 

Geoffrey Gorer 


* 1 . 'here is nothing quite like it anywhere else : Voetry has had imitators, 
but has so far survived them all. It is an American Institution. To poetry-readers 
abroad it is still the magazine to which we look first, to make us aware of what¬ 
ever new poetic talent appears in the II.S. A. ...” t. s. eliot 

ILInique among all magazines which have supported poets, in being 
representative over a great many years of the best, and simply the best, poems 
being written.” Stephen spender 
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FROM THE OTHER 
SHORE 


Letter from Moscow 

HEN I ARRIVED ID MoSCOW, tllC XXII CoD- 
grcss was still fresh in everyone’s mind and 
Moscow literary circles were buzzing with rumours 
and predictions. So many different shades of opinion 
were expressed about art, and even about politics, 
that at first I had the impression of an inlcllcctiial 
ferment strong enough to be itself a sign of 
irresistible change. But, comparing it with th^e ela¬ 
tion which followed the first attack on Stalin five 
years earlier, I thought the mood created by 
the renewed campaign against him was less opti¬ 
mistic, more nervous. 

People explained this to me partly by the dis¬ 
appointed hopes of 1956—partly by the belief that 
any real advance towards freedom of expression 
was blocked by the country’s economic difficulties 
("a more prosperous country can afford a more 
liberal policy”)--and partly by the fact that while 
the regime is much more permissive in practice 
than it was under Stalin, there is no change of 
dogma (the importance of this in the eyes of 
Soviet citizens would be hard to exaggerate). 

In spite of the great difference between them. 
Stalinists and anti-Stalinists in fact profess the 
same doctrine of “socialist realism” to which all 
art must conform, and they define it in the same 
way. Thus a young 'provincial poet (who inci¬ 
dentally was an orthodox anti-Stalinist) said to 
me: “Our advantage over Western writers is that 
though wc may have less talent we know where 
we are going ” Neither of the two otlier writers 
who took part in the conversation challenged his 
defence of mediocrity, which indeed was doctrinally 
correct now as it would liave been before Stalin’s 
death. All that really mattered, he said, was “the 
message,” though “style” had importance as the 
vehicle which it carried to the masses. Talent, it 
seemed, was even dangerous since it could be 
misused. A provincial novelist who had written 
a best seller and whose face shone with virtue 
when he spoke of it, attacked the “bourgeois fiction” 
of a public of connoisseurs. “Proust was a snob 
writing for snobs,” and he added: “Our duty is 
to write for the mas,ses... so what can be a 
better test of literary merit than mass sales?” 

In Moscow such views are rarely voiced so 
brashly, but not long ago their substance was 
defended by the reactionary Kochetov who has 
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since become the editor of the important .literary 
journal, O^tyabr. On the other hand, the liberal 
poet, Tvardovsky, who edits the equally important 
periodica], Novy Mir, attacked Kochetov with seem¬ 
ing impunity at the recent Congress. Something 
new was clearly happening even though no one 
openly questioned the basic notion of the writer as 
the “chief propagandist." It seems that the positive 
duty of the writer is to show Soviet Man the 
way to his goal by presenting him with an image 
of society seen “in the light of the future"; his 
negative duty is to avoid crystallising opposition by 
dwelling on unpleasant facts. The only real ques¬ 
tion was whether he was now going to be allowed 
to use a little more “truth" as clay for his bricks. 

X:A<<al '^OCCUPATION with truth seemed to me 
jGexual absorbing and more general than it had 
in Ru.s.sia. It was an essential part of the 
“nCT, ■\ umanism” of orthodox young intellectuals. 
'.Ar. -rty in Leningrad some young people said 
’iW'aie: “Until now we have been too busy with 
.>rVl tl. ■' pressures. Now wc must devote more 
to truth, honesty, kindness, and tolerance 
^'-'^lUman relationships. We must be less pre- 
^.jupied with external things and turn our gaze 
inwards" The impatience of the young with 
hypocrisy was the theme of a recent play in which 
the hero, claiming his right to think for him.self, 
refuses to join the Party because he wants to 
"say Yes or No when he really means it and 
not when the Party tells him to...." The same 
trend is reflected in the astonishing freshness of a 
crop of short stories by young writers such as 
Kazakov and Tendryakov who de.scnbc life out¬ 
side the big cities with genuine realism. They 
are in no way subversive. In every collection there 
arc some stories on prescribed themes; the rest 
arc unpolitical-writing which can be judged on 
literary merit alone, and while they are not experi¬ 
mental in style, they carry on good i9th<entury 
traditions with honest observation and using what 
they sec to make their own statements about life. 

Nor have the young people taken up this atti¬ 
tude without the support of some of their elders. 
Alc.xander Tvardovsky, who publishes some of the 
liveliest of the young, is almost a generation 
older than his proteges And there is the same 
freshness about Tarusa Pages, an anthology edited 
by Konstantin Paustovsky (a contemporary of Pas¬ 
ternak), who is perhaps the most distinguished 
prose writer in the Soviet Union and a man 
generally liked and respected for his integrity. 

T he appearance of this anthology was the 
literary sensation when I arrived in Moscow. 
Paustovsky told me about its origin. I saw him 
in Moscow, but he lives most of the year in 
Tarusa, a village near Kaluga which is a traditional 
centre for artists and writers. In i960 some of 
the younger men brought him a plan for a 
collection of stories, sketches, and poems by local 
people. He agreed to lie its editor. An edition of 
70,000 copies was printed in Kaluga and put on 
the market. What Paustovsky did not tell me but 
many people asserted was true, was that when 


4,000 copies of Tarusa Pages had been sold, the 
authorities noticed that it had come to birth with¬ 
out going through the official hoops. Its sale was 
stopped. Paustovsky then complained to the “high¬ 
est quarters," and after some weeks the rest of the 
edition was back in the shops—a measure both 
of his standing and of the new liberalism. 

The book contains much distinguished writing 
by both young and established authors, but an 
unpretentious ardcle about children is particularly 
illustrative of its mood. It gives two examples of 
how children “arc taught to lie.” 

A schoolteacher tells her class to write an essay 
about the May Day Parade. One child says that 
it was raining, that her goloshes had holes in them, 
so she didn’t go. The teacher comments; “You 
arc not telling the truth. Your parents arc cultured 
people. It is impossible that they should not have 
taken you Describe what you saw I” The child 
obediently sits down to write: “It was a sunny 
morning. The workers were marching in orderly 
ranks.... Everyone was joyful.” 

The other instance is of the editor of a children’s 
paper who asks his readers to write and say what 
they would do if they were free to do whatever 
they liked. He later publishes what he claims to 
be the replies. In fact the printed letters arc all 
from children who wish to eradicate disease or 
liberate Negroes. The letters from those who 
wanted a “free ticket to the moon” or a “magic 
pen to do their homework” are suppressed. The 
author’s comment is that “half the truth is not 
the truth” and that “fear of the truth leads to 
something terrible....” 

It occurred to me when I read this that it was 
precisely because truth is the most desired and 
the most feared of all commodities that the break¬ 
through of the “truth about Stalin” at the Congress 
was fcit to be of the utmost importance. The 
official disclosures about him were said by some 
to be “a guarantee against its ever happening 
again.” But I felt that by many the trutn was 
welcomed with as much emotion simply for 
its own sake. “Silence is also a lie,” a woman who 
had lived through the Stalin era told me, and 
she added: “Wc arc all corroded by lies—the lies 
wc hc.Trd and the lies we told.” The lies she 
had told—because if she had not told them others 
would have to pay—were only lip-service which 
deceived no one, but she felt an unreasonable 
sadness about them; “they too,” she said, “leave 
their trace.” The “lie” of silence or of half-truth 
had burdened the country like a disease, making 
the pressure of memories intolerable. 

Lip-service, however meaningless in itself, was 
exacted under Stalin as a weapon of disintegration; 
the defence against it was to preserve at least 
“inward truth” and “inward freedom." It was 
a costly refuge since it demanded a refusal to 
surrender any part of consciousness. Those who 
could not afford it fled from reality. The miracle 
is that so many did keep their integrity. 

Much less lip-service is demanded of dissenters 
to-day. Intellectuals can escape most of it by staying 
in obscure jobs or doing research. But for those who 
refuse it altogct^pr there is no more room in 
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the society of the conforming than for a lunatic 
among the sane (it is onlv lopcal that rooms in 
lunatic asylums arc actually found for some of 
them). 

T he recent past is likely to flood literature 
for some time to come, if only because of 
what is felt to be owing to the victims: the dead 
who have not yet been honoured, the prisoners 
who have been mocked by the half-sheets of official 
notepaper which released them with the brief 
statement that their sentence “had been a mistake." 

Alexander Fedin’s current book is a novel about 
the war in which he tells how, when the Germans 
were before Tula, the officer in command of the 
garrison rang up the Kremlin to ask for anti¬ 
tank guns. But Stalin refused to speak to him, 
and all Malenkov promised to send was a dozen 
rifles. “Such facts,” Fedin told me, “can now be 
disclosed.” When I mentioned this to friends their 
comment was: “And think of it, thousands died 
with Stalin’s name on their lips.” The significance 
for art of the XXII Congress, Fedin said, was that 
“the historical facts can now be talked about and 
got into proportion.” 

For Ilya Ehrenburg, too, the meaning of the 
Congress was that the truth about Stalin—his 
crimes and his victims—could be disclosed He 
must long have wanted to unburden himself, hut 
it seems that when he began to write his memoirs 
he thought that he might h.ave to stop at I9?6: 
after the Congress he announced in Pravdu that he 
would deal with 1937 and 1949, the two peaks 
of the Terror 

He said to me that the post-war purges were 
less terrible than those in the ’thirties—they were 
confined to the arrest of Party members and of 
former victims, and to the “massacre of Jewish 
writers.” “Hi.story,” he went on, "has yet to 
reveal Stalin’s genius for deception. When the 
campaign against the Jews began, he would con¬ 
sult with the Jews in his entourage, assume a 
worried look and say; ‘This smells of anti¬ 
semitism.’ ” 

Victor Nekrasov, for his part, has lifted the 
“decent veil” drawn over the problem of returned 
prisoners. The hero of his Ktra Georghievna, 
amnestied after Stalin, is welcomed b.ack with 
cheerful kindness on condition that he keeps his 
embarrassing experience to himself. As a result, he 
remains isolated except from his fellow victims, 
who share his knowledge and form a society apiart 
It was also Nekrasov who, at the beginning of 
“the thaw,” spoke out about the indiscriminate 
persecution of those who had stayed behind during 
the war in German-occupied territory 
What the Russians feel about the duty to com¬ 
memorate the dead is shown by the curious inci¬ 
dent which forms the background of Evtushenko’s 
now-famous poem, “Babiy Yar" (though in this 
case it relates to Hitler’s victims, not Stalin's). 

Babiy Yar is the name of a park of culture laid 
out on the site where a Nazi massacre of the 
Jews took place and where the dead were buried 
in a mass grave. No monument was put up. Then 
a year ago, when irrigation trenches were dug, 
a flood of subsoil, water and mud welled up and 


drowned "hundreds.” Rumours of the disaster, 
which was kept out of the press, flew round the 
counuy and simple people looked on it as a divine 
punishment for the use of an unmarked grave 
as a playground, refusing to accept the view that 
a healthy enjoyment of life is a better tribute to 
the dead than commemorative mourning. 



I N Moscow I began to realise that the young 
“Left-wing” intellectuals were the government’s 
best hope and worst headache. As an opposidon 
they would be intolerable, but if their confidence 
could be won their support would be more valuable 
than that of the “Right." An alternative to silencing 
them was to allow them greater freedom and 
scope for their specialist interests. The aij 
arc attempting v.irious solutions and arc J 
pared to make some experiments 
I naturally wished to meet some of; 
writers who had recently achieved grea 
Evtushenko in particular. He was al 
to wait several months before finally 
in London), but I often heard him 
and saw something of several of his fril 
Most older critics still spoke of him as “a yi 
man of promise" who had yet to prove himself alS 
“find his path.” But there was no doubt AT the 
delirious admiration he evoked among the young. 
Thousands flrKked to hear him read his verse in 
Mayakov.sky Square and recently, when he had 
been billed to speak in a hall, students broke the 
windows to get in. Even in a provincial town a 
girl who had sjicnt her holidays in Moscow told 
me with tears of emotion that in the crowd which 
pressed round him at one of his meetings his 
hand had actually brushed hers; she was a loyal 
member of the Komrontnl but thought that the 
young should “think for themselves" and regarded 
Evtushenko as their spokesman. 

Since last autumn it was also clear that the posi¬ 
tion he had w'on by acclaim was confirmed by 
official approval. “Babiy Yar", which hints at the 
existence of Soviet anti-semitism, was attacked in 
the reactionary Literatura i Zhizn (known as 
Uteratura ne Zhtzn '—“a writer’s is a dog’,s life,’’) 
but the editor was dismissed and Evtushenko 
allowed to continue his travels abroad 
Like others of the Evtushenko circle, “Ghenya” 
has droppetl the use of his patronymic and adopted 
elegant beatnik clothes as the uniform of an ditc 
of the International of youth He is deeply conscious 
of his obligations as its delegate. Dr. Arnold could 
not have asked for more sense of responsibility 
from his young men. No Victorian romantic can 
have had a stronger feeling for the aristocratic 
duties of talent or the role of the liberal poet in 
the world. 

A brilliant and healthily prolific poet as well as 
a young man of spirit, intelligence, good looks and 
charm, he is an ardent patriot and passionately 
devoted to the spirit of the revolution, no less 
“holy” liccausc “dirty (i.e.. Stalinist) hands” mis¬ 
used it for their foul deeds. He Ijelieves in the right 
to criticise injustice wherever he secs it. He openly 
admires many things in the West—^and sufficiently 
disapproves of others to be safe from the charge of 
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“kowtowing to things foreign.” That the attempt 
should be made to use him as the Gagarin of Poetry 
abroad is inevitable, but this should not obscure his 
real gifts or his significance to his generation at 
home. 

While his legend is unique, his popularity is 
shared by several others of whom he regards Bela 
Akhmadullina and Audrey Voznesensky as the 
most out.stnnding. 

The first of the young people of his circle I 
met in Moscow was Robert Rozhdestvensky who 
has published six small volumes of verse in the 

f >ast six years and whose name was up in big 
etters on posters announcing Poetry Readings. 
Twenty-nine, born in the Altai, he lives with his 
wif'- ‘I'.^small daughter in three rooms in one of 
,^,iocks; the flat with its built-in Finnish 
S igbt as a pin, looking against the back- 
“net'f'.^ uni’'<’ffnal Moscow housing like a vision 
rty 

' "Up ' “the new trends” in Soviet 

tl. ■ ■ prvc provincial writers I had met had 
to their existence, for “trends" smacked 
S which have been anathema since the 

rtobc/t, while stressing that there were 
• •'< cheerfully admitted that there was 
“a iiM. .. ivement in poetry”—new because it 
spoke <'v ' Tnguage of its generation—and urged 
me '’-••I*- • to Mayakovsky Square and judge for 
■ najlseo ' success among the young. (F.vtushenko 
'..as .. cell me that what the poets of the new 
wave had in common was their "difference from 
each other”—their independence.) 

I also asked Robert how far he was aware of a 
didactic mission. To this he replied with touching 
Victorian sincerity: “I should like to help my 
readers to become better people.” He added that 
poetry should be many-sided and have a philo- 
•sophical content; no one doubted the importance 
of nature poems or, still less, of love poems; 
but “if Shakespeare had written only his Sonnets 
he would have been only a virtuoso of genius.” 

This was also the view of the eight or ten 
young people belonging to the same circle with 
whom I spent a long and enjoyable evening at 
the Writers* Club. They included Andrey Voz¬ 
nesensky, and also the novelist Aksenov who had 
written a best-seller almost all in tough slang, 
making the point that beatniks arc often sound 
progressive elements at heart. 

Unlike the provincial poet for whom “only the 
message mattered,” these young people were 
brazenly occupied with the technical problems of 
writing, discussing metaphors and imagery now 
just as a few years ago they had argued over 
Evtushenko’s new half-rhymes. Andrey said that 
poetry was becoming “increasingly scientific.” I 
asked him whether this trend might not lessen 
its appeal to the masses—his reply was to tell me 
to go to Mayakovsky Square. 

He described the reactions of various groups to 
his own readings. Young scientists had been par¬ 
ticularly sympathetic; workers who had no idea of 
the technical side of poctiy, were nevertheless able 
to appreciate the result, "just as a person may like 
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a well-made car even though he has no idea of 
engineering.” He had also read to women in a 
prison camp, who had wept, though he felt sure 
that they could no more follow the poems word 
for word than a congregation can follow liturgy in 
Slavonic. 

Poetry, these young men told me, was itself 
becoming a kind of liturgy. It was always being 
read to crowds, and it attempted to replace “the 
solemn word,” the symbols and the sense of mystery 
which liturgy offered. The young people were 
not religious, they said; but they had not the 
aggressive atheism of Party middle-brows. 

The new poetry, according to them, spoke with 
“many voices,” touched on more and more themes, 
and explored “private worlds.” It struck me that 
their reading at the foot tot Mayakovsky’s statue 
was as paradoxical as the fact that Mayakovsky 
should have had a statue put up to him by Stalin 
(who would never have tolerated his revolutionary 
originality if Mayakovsky had not already been 
part of the epic past when he committed suicide 
in 1930 ). For in one sense the new poetry marked 
the end of an evolution which Mayakovsxy began. 
His attempt to break the isolation of the poet 
by putting him at the service of the revolutionary 
State ended under Stalin in the total isolation 
of most poets—cither through death, prison or 
silence, or through the divorce of poetry from its 
sources in private emotion and therefore also from 
its public. It was largely by rediscovering these 
sources that the new poets had found a common 
language with their generation. 

Small volumes by three of Mayakovsky’s rehabili¬ 
tated contemporaries—Pasternak, Akbrntitova, and 
Tsvetayeva—had lieen brought out in time for 
the XXII Congress. Tsvetayeva, who killed herself 
in 1942 (after her return from emigration and the 
destruction of her family), had not been published 
since the early ’twenties; Akhmatova had been 
in shadow since Zhdanov’s attack on her in 1948 ; 
Pasternak’s last two cycles of poems were still 
unpublished in Russia. The young poets spoke of 
the two streams of poetic tradition represented by 
Akhmatova and Tsvetayeva, the one “beautiful and 
sad like Akhmatova herself,” the other virile and 
tragic. Akhmadullina (Evtushenko’s first wife, de¬ 
scribed to me as “the Russian Franfoisc Sagan”) 
was said to derive from the one, Voznesensky mund 
the other closer to him. All acknowledged their 
debt to Pasternak, whom some of them had known. 
These were some of the links between this new 
generation of poets and the remarkable “silver 
age” of Russian art which preceded its eclipse at 
the end of the ’twenties. 

Among the older writers of to-day, Ehrenburg 
is the acknowledged patron of Evtushenko and his 
friends. He has increasingly won the respect of the 
young by the courage of many of his writings in 
the past few years, and his mixture of sophistication 
and prudence fits him particularly well to be their 
guide now. Young men who sat at the feet of 
Pasternak in 1956 now sit at the feet of Ehren¬ 
burg; Pasternak’s recklessness was as much a sym¬ 
bol of the thaw as Ehrenburg’s experienced 
brinkmanship is of the climate of to-day. 
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I LEFT THE Wfitcfs’ Club (IclightcU with my even¬ 
ing’s entertainment. My hosts were endearingly 
friendly and irreverent, full of humour and talent 
and unspoilt by their success. Except for the ele¬ 
gance of their bohemian style, they might have 
passed unnoticed on any Left Bank in the West. 
They arc not, however, “bohemians” but a care¬ 
fully sifted elite whose position is at once highly 
privileged and highly precarious. Some of them 
arc entitled to flats, cars, foreign lx>oks, foreign 
travel, and social visits to foreign embassie.s—privi¬ 
leges, by Moscow standards, greater than anything 
money can buy in the West. But they are also 
kept under careful observation and the policy 
towards them seems to be constantly under re 
view. 


V ERY DIFFERENT from the Writers’ Club was 
the scene in Mayakovsky Square, where I went 
one evening. This was clearly a grazing ground 
for goats, and the four hundred or .so milling in 
front of Mayakovsky’s statue had none of the 
serenity of the sheepfold. 

The druzhinnthi —volunteers from the Komsomol 
who co-operate with the [kiIicc —were doing their 
best to break them up. Young poets were reciting 
poetry stubbornly through the hubbub. 

“Why don’t they read Mayakovsky?” shouted 
a man who looked like an angry .schoolmaster 
“They do,” answered another older man, 

“Only the bad bits.” 

“Why shouldn’t they read what they like?” 
“They can read what they like but it must be 
good representative stuff.” This was greeted with 
guffaws from the crowd. 

“Why don’t yoil meet in a youth club?” a 
dnizhinnt\ a.sked a young workman. 

“You have to have students’ tickets to get in. 
I’m not a student.” 

“If you give me your address I’ll send you a 
ticket for next Saturday.” A smart new youth 
club had just been opened and its first poetry 
reading was to be televised, but the crowd only 
jeered: “It’s just to get us off the streets.” 

“This is the place for us,” said a student, looking 
up trustingly at Mayakovsky. 

A tall poet leapt on to the steps at the foot 
of the statue and attempted to recite but was 
dragged down. One after another two young men 
were led away struggling and kicking by druzhin- 
girl druzhinntkj tripping after This was a 
signal for most of the crowd to disperse, but 
twenty or so stayed on to listen to the tall poet 
who now recited a long poem by Alexander Blok 
and followed it by one of his own. As soon as he 
had finished he linked arms with his friends and 
walked off towards the Metro station, but several 
young people followed him to thank him and shake 
hands with him. 

The poetry readings had been going on regularly 
for over two years at weekends and on holidays. 
At one time a student insisted on reading the same 
poem week after week; it was called “The Mani¬ 
festo of Man” and its subject was the enslavement 
of man by the machine. He was finally removed 
by the druzhinnikt, but another student took his 


E lacc and went on reciting the same poem until 
e too was removed and replaced by a girl who 
was arrested in her turn, but she reappeared a 
week later, having apparently convinced the 
authorities of her harmlcssncss. Since then there 
had licen a number of incidents and just before I 
arrived in Moscow a meeting was broken up with 
more than the usual roughness. 

That such meetings could be held at all was an 
amazing change since Stalin. Optimists took heart 
from it. Pessimists said: “It impresses foreigners.” 
I continued to be impressed by the spirit of the 
young people. 

'rhe ixilicc, of course, could have stopped the 
meetings for good at any moment they chose. The 
use of the druzhinnthi instead was a gesture to 
legality. It is officially claimed that i 
prosecuted for his opinions or need fcaj 
Organs unless he breaks the law It is 
that Communism is so imminent 
Organs are already beginning to sh.'i 
tions with the public which cxcj 
restraints. The druzhinnihi were “ill 
cising its restraint. However rcpclj 
or the underhand brutality of the 
practical advantage for the habitiieS 
was that they could not base rcsi^ 
without crossing the line between 
“criminals.” The issue may by now bc| 
meetings in the Square may not surol 
attack made on them by Knnisumols: 



Fur the first tivie the rifgimc has on its hands 
a generation of young people who are “normal,” 
as their ciders say. For while hardly any of the 
middle-aged arc unmarked and have not had some 
spring broken in them, the young have neither 
first-h.ind memories of the Terror nor any feeling 
of guilt, real or imagined, for the notorious “cult 
of personality.” 

While the machinery of terror has not been 
dismantled and its occasional click into action 
is enough to keep most people on their toes, the 
regime is clearly anxious to avoid having to go 
back to its full use. It would probably feel it neces¬ 
sary to do so if there were serious signs of any¬ 
thing which resembled the Hungarian pattern of 
an alliance between young intellectuals and young 
workers. This is probably why the young poets’ 
attempt to carry poetry “out into the streets and 
squares,” as they put it, may be more than the 
government feels it c.tn afford 

In other activities, writers and intellectuals are 
now encouraged to find the limits of permitted 
freedom by experiment. They are much wider than 
they were and it is possible that the government 
is aw'airing the results of its own experiment before 
deciding where exactly to fix them. 

Some young people are encouraged by this to 
“play dangerously,” to go in for a kind of cultural 
brinkmanship. I thought some of the older and 
more timid were sometimes being brought to the 
verge of nervous collapse by the fact that the 
limits arc no longer clearly visible. 


Manya Harari 
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U.P.I. Replies 

In the Encounter pamphlet on "Castro’s Com¬ 
munism,” Mr. Theodore Draper sets out with con¬ 
siderable zeal and agility to discredit the United 
Fress International dispatch of Dec. 2 on the speech 
of Fidel Castro. 

Mr. Draper rightfully expresses abhorrence of 
tendentious writing. It is a pity that he then 
proceeds to indulge himself in precisely that on 
■ar,’ tnds apparently that what is tendentious 
f*’' -iV else is not tendentious in him. 

*' great justification that the 

“nd^.^'uni’^O'tot one that “lent itself to isolated 
Tty' cs; it required an interpretive frame- 
'Wv’ne: "Ur' sense of its cross-currents and under- 
ti- ■ 

Sfl' ^on to thflien do the “snips and pieces” that 
■wf»y Castro’s true meaning any more 
^ '''>b^-‘‘ts selected by anyone else? 

'■ chen his lengthy footnotes produces his 

*a -HI... ■ver3 throw down the statement in the 
poke 'v ’-ingi that Castro “kept secret” his true 
p^e •j’-'i''-■' to. iedicncy’s sake, 
n^sco ’ S’ can ask, did Mr. Draper ignore other 
as . iC'* iiich bore on the same subject? 

V w' *'»J»s, for example, Castro’s statement—as pub¬ 
lished in Revolucion —as to why he had taken such 
great care in writing his defence for the trial follow¬ 
ing the Moncada attack in 1953. 

"It was written with sufficient care to expound 
a scries of fundamental points without, at the 
same time, expressing views which would limit 
our field of action within the revolution, which 
would avoid that the movement which we be¬ 
lieved we could lead to Batista’s downfall would 
be very reduced and very limited. 

If we had not written that document with care, 
if it had been a more radical programme... you 
can be sure that the revolutionary struggle 
against Batista would not have acquired the 
amplitude which it acquired and which made 
victory possible ” 

Or, in referring to a situation in 1956: 

"We knew what a revolutionary programme 
was. If we did not emphasise it fundamentally 
through fundamental measures, it was because 
we knew that to emphasise a series of reforms 
and revolutionary laws, in the conditions under 
which the fight again.st Batista was developing, 
would simply weaken the campaign of the forces 
facing the Batista tyranny.” 

The foregoing, in Mr. Draper’s view, does not 
justify the statement in the U.P.I. story that Castro 
had referred to a "policy of keeping secret his 
belief in Marxism during the early days of the 
revolution.” 

Yet Mr. Draper, in his own conclusion, finds it 
permissible to say that, “He (Castro) had deliberately 
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concealed his true tendencies, deceived those who 
had believed in him and betrayed what he had 
claimed to stand for in order to obtain a broader 
mass base than the Communists were able to 
obtain.” 

In other words, what is accurate when Mr. Draper 
says it is tendentious when the U.P.I. says it. This 
is a remarkable double standard indeed. 

In challenging the U.P.I. report that Castro’s 
dedication to Marxism-Leninism dated at least to 
1953, Mr. Draper cites the following statement by 
Castro (the reference being to the Moncada attack 
in 1953): “Then, already by that time, our revolu¬ 
tionary thinking was, in general lines, formed. 
Nevcrthc]es.s, we were not full-fledged revolution¬ 
aries; we were much more revolutionary when 
we took over.” « 

Castro did indeed say that. But what Mr. Draper 
seems to overlook is a later statement by Castro: 
"I believe absolutely in Marxism. Did I believe in 
it the first of January (1959)? I believed in it the 
first of January. Did 1 believe in it the 26th of 
July (1953)? I believed in it the 26th of July.” 

Mr. Draper is very correct when he calls the 
speech a "rambling, disjointed discourse.” And he 
himself de.scribes, “A good deal” of it as a “seman¬ 
tic smokescreen.” 

The remarkable thing, of course, is that Mr. 
Draficr alone seems possessed of the ability to 
penetrate Castro’s mind and to tell us what he 
meant to .say, even to the point of dismissing 
Castro’s own words when tney happen not to 
support his (Mr. Draper’s) particular interpretation. 

Francis L. McCarthy 

V.S. Lafm- AmerUafi EdJ/ar 

United Press International, 

New Yor/^ City 


Mr. McCarthy’s letter suggests that he does not 
set a very good example to the men who work 
under him. It is a horrible example of the same 
kind of distortion that went into the U.P.I.’s 
dispatch that I criticised. 

To turn the tables on me, he asks why I 
“ignored” the passage on the Moncada attack of 
1953. The answer is simnly: I did not ignore it. 
The curious reader will find a clear and fair sum¬ 
mary of what Castro said on this score on page 11 
of the pamphlet. 

Then he charges me with “overlooking” another 
statement by Castro ("I believe absolutely in Marx¬ 
ism, etc.”). The answer is that Mr. McCarthy has 
done all the overlooking. Not only did I quote the 
four sentences he cites in full, but I put them in 
their proper context by quoting the much longer 
passage in which they appeared (page ii). 

This is inexcusable carelessness on his part. One 
wonders how anyone could perpetrate it in the 
act of demonstrating his journalistic reliability. 

The eleventh paragraph in Mr. McCarthy’s letter 
tries to get away with some more sleight of hand. 
The original U.P.I. story stated: "He [Castro] re¬ 
ferred again to his policy of keeping secret his 
belief in Marxism during the early days of the 
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revolution and said: ‘If it were known then that 
the men who led the guerrilla fighting had radical 
ideas, well, all those who are making war against 
us now would have started it right then.*’ 

1 gave Castro’s actual words—which were not 
at all like those in the quotation above, though the 
sense was related—and I observed that they were 
not preceded by anything resembling a reference 
to any “policy of keeping secret, etc." (p. 12). Now, 
Mr. McCarthy triumphantly cites a passage referring 
to a later situation to justify the “secrecy” part of 
the U.P.I. version. The trouble is that this passage 
(“We knew what a revolutionary programme was, 
etc.”) came long ajter the quotation it was supposed 
to lead into (“ ‘If it were known then, etc.’ ’’) In 
fact, a few thousand words separated them. 

This juggling with quotations is at this late 
date indefen.siblc. But even if Mr. McCarthy’s prize 
passage had come immediately before and not long 
after the quotation it was supposed to relate to, 
it would still not .say what he thinks it said. Castro 
quite deliberately used the word “revolutionary” 
in more than one sen.se. In a general way, it is 
true that he was a revolutionary even in his 
university days. He was then a member of the 
Uritdn Insurreccioml Revolucionaria (U.I.R.), a rival 
of the Communist student group. At the same 
time, he was on friendly terms with individual 
Communists, Ortodoxos, and non-party student 
politicians. In those formative years, he preferred 
to have several irons in the fire. 

It is an elementary fact of the Cuban—and Latin- 
American—tradition that “revolutionary” is not 
synonomous with “Marxist” or “Marxist-Leninist ” 
Castro used this play on words like “revolutionary” 
and “Marxist” to blu; his past, and Mr. McCarthy 
seems completely unaware that they cannot or 
should not be used interchangeably. 

As for “snips anti pieces,” mine served to show 
how tricky and complex an operation Castro’s 
speech was The U.P.I.’s “snips and pieces” were 
designed to show how simple-minded and one- 
tracked the speech was. Obviously neither of us 
could give the full five-hour speech, but there is 
a world of difference between trying to illustrate 
its full meaning, with all of its contradictions and 
ambiguities, and trying to oversimplify it to the 
point of misrepresentation. 

Curiously, Mr. McCarthy has nothing to say 
about the actual misquotations, which 1 went to 
some trouble to document, in the U.P.I’s “snips 
and pieces.” Even if he were not so maladroit in 
every other respect, this silence is his confession. 

TiiEonoRE Draper 

New Yorf^ City 


International Psychopath 

A meeting which I had with Donald Hume four 
weeks after his release in 1958 gives me the 
impression that the authors of the article in your 
May issue were right in thinking that he might 
at the time have developed his constructive in¬ 
stincts if he had been helped. 

Hume had written to the head office of Der 
Spiegel, a German weekly, of which I am the 


l^ndon correspondent, vaguely offering interesting 
information. When I approached him, he ind? 
cated that he had met Klaus Fuchs, the atom 
spy, in prison, and that he wanted to tell us 
about him. 

At his suggestion, I met him one morning at 
a Lyons coffee house in Knightsbridge, not exactly 
a suitable venue for anyone indulging in “expen¬ 
sive tastes” which Mr. Victor Sims later ascribed 
to him. He refused everything except coffee and 
biscuits. He was very modestly drcs.scd. 

He gave me a fairly long manuscript in which 
he had set down what he could remcinlicr about 
Fuchs. We di.scussed it at length, as I wanted 
to discover whether his information, which dis- 
clo.scd much of genuine interest about the working 
of Fuchs’s mind, could be trusted. Accorj 
Hume, he had met Fuchs in Wormwooj 
and afterwards again in Wakefield _irj 
had been friendly to him, and occaj 
had had talks of five or six hours a d | 

All this was not one of those fit j 
to which he was addicted, as we nov| 
interview gi\cn in Berlin after his 
confirmed his acquaintance with 
he apparently did not cherish it. 

There was no boasting on Hume l| 
meeting. He claimed to have supplie 
cigarettes and chocolate and to have 
with iiewsp.ipers and books. He r.’ 
himself that on one occasion he sf’ 
procuring for Fuchs, contrary to prison r 
a copy of Mr, Alan Moorehead’s Ixjok T/ie 
which dealt, inter aha, with Fuchs. In return 
discii!i.scd his affairs with him, taught him some¬ 
thing about atomic science, and occasionally played 
chess with him. He described their relationship 
almost as that of master and servant; for the latter 
part Hume, with his appearance of a Sancho 
Panza, seemed well fitted. He also made the inter¬ 
esting assertion, in an aside, that Fuchs had re¬ 
kindled in him his old interest in Communism. 

In order to establish his trustworthiness, I put 
Hume some leading questions which he answered 
satisfactorily. He said repeatedly that all he wanted 
was a quiet, ordinary life. He was through with 
crime. Women did not interest him He wished for 



a job as an electrician, with bridge-playing in his 
leisure time Indeed, after our talk which lasted 
almost two hours, I took him to the Ideal Home 
Exhibition where he meant to study new electrical 
appliances 

On that occasion I certainly discovered no “snarl¬ 
ing wolf” of which Mr. Sims has subsequently 
written His eyes were restless, but otherwise he 
behaved and spoke as any normal intelligent 
citizen. There was only one thing I disliked in 
the course of our conversation. Hume said: “Fleet 
Street is pursuing me to confess that I had 
murdered Setty, and I am offered a huge fee. I 
could not be pro.secuted a second time, you know. 
But I have not yet made up my mind whether 
to confess or not.” He pronounced the word “con¬ 
fess” in a curious manner, as if he were putting 
it in quotation marks He obviously wanted to 
convey the impression that if he chose to “confess,” 
he might be “confessing” to a crime he had never 



The Djilcis Case 


It 15 with deep distress that we have noted the 
re-arrest of Milovan Djilas. We find it regret¬ 
table that a writer's theoretical and historical 
remarl^s should he tal^en as an embarrassment to 
Yugoslavia. What is embarrassing to Yugoslavia 
in the eyes of free men everywhere is the arbi¬ 
trary imprisonment of one of Yugoslavia's most 


distinguished citizens for normal literary activi¬ 
ties. We strongly appeal for a reconsideration of 
the actions against Djilas and petition for his 
release. We can only hope that the sympathies 
in world opinion which Yugoslavia has over the 
years been gaining will not continue to be over¬ 
shadowed by this unfortunate, incomprehensible 
incident. 
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Rm/h 

To: Marshal Tito, 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

The re-arrest of Milovan Djilas, on the grounds 
of his activities as a uniter, has strongly stirred 
Italian public opinion. May we express our wish 
for his release. 

Italo Calvino 
Carlo Cassola 
Nicola Chiaromonte 
Alberto Moravia 
Ferruccio Parri 
Salvatore Quasimodo 

lONAZIO SlLONE 

Giuseppe Ungaretti 
Elio Vittorini 


New Ddlbt 

We have been pained to learn of the re-arrest 
of Milovan Djilas on April jth in Belgrade, 
barely fourteen months after his release front 
prison—presumably because of his projected 
bool{, Conversations with Stalin. We are con¬ 
strained to observe that this action cannot but 
damage the international image of the Yugoslav 
Government. We earnestly appeal to the Yugo¬ 
slav Government and to Marshal Tito in par¬ 
ticular, to set free Milovan Djilas who is an 
eminent European intellectual and has been a 
great Yugoslav statesman. 

G. Gadc.il 
C. Rajacopalachari 
Ahdu Sayeed Ayyub 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani 

A. D. Gorwala 
Frank Moraes 
Daya Krishna 
Ramsingii 
Nissim Ezekiel 

B. Ruddiiadeva Bose 
K. K. SiNHA 

A MEAN Dai ta 
Mulk Raj Anand 


Ntv York 

The protest message in the U.S.A. was signed 

by: 

Ralph Ellison 
Norman Mailer 
Lionel Trilling 
Hannah Arendt 
Bernard Malamud 
Alfred Kazin 
Saul Bellow 
Dwight MacDonald 
Thornton Wilder 
Robert Lowell 
John Crowe Ransom 
Robie Macauley 
Marianne Moore 
Robert Penn Warren 
Elizabeth Hardwick 
At.len Tate 


committed, in order to secure the fee, realising 
that the law could not reach him. The idea was 
repulsive, but perhaps understandable in view 
of Fleet Street’s bait dangling before his eyes. 

As far as our own business was concerned, 
it was easily settled a few days later. Hume let 
our paper have the German rights to his informa¬ 
tion on Fuchs for a very moderate sum, “chicken- 
feed” by comparison with the fee paid for his 
"Confession” later. He also re-sold his information 
on Fuchs to the Daily Express, as he told me, 
for a relatively small sum. At that stage he was 
apparently not yet thinking in the “grand” way 
which later must have contributed to his new 
crimes. 

Of course I was horrified by his later actions, 
but I was sorry for the little man in thc^ ~ ' 
suit who had wished—genuinely, I thin^ 
stage—to sell electric fires and play bri ‘ 
not help thinking that a human chang 
tragically missed. 

II. (J 

Txmdon 



In their article in your May issue,' 
fair and Sington write th.^t: 

“The judges seldom, if ever, 
powers of committal under the MS 
Act when people successfully plead ^ 
responsibility’ to a charge of murder 
arc convicted only of manslaughter.” 

This is a serious understatement. Since the Mental 
Health Act came into force there have been 43 
cases in which diminished responsibility has been 
the principal or the only defence to a charge 
of murder. In 15—th.U is to say in more than a 
third of these—hospital orders under the Mental 
Health Act were made by the court. These facts 
were given by Earl Bathurst in reply to a question 
of mine on this subject in the House 01 Lords 
on 22nd February last. 

Barbara Wootton 

House of Lords 


The Press 

Mr. Theodore Draper's interesting and effective 
rebuttal of Mr. Herbert Matthews’s Cuban des- 
patches in the New Yor/j^ Times implies that such 
misinterpretation is unusual in that weighty and 
famous newspaper. This is far from being the case 
Walter Duranty’s despatches from Moscow in the 
’thirties were in a like vein. He systematically and 
grossly distorted the true state of affairs in the 
US.S.R. at that time, the more effectively because 
his despatches were prominently featured and 
editorially approved. They played, indeed, an 
appreciable part in procuring American recogni¬ 
tion, and in sowing in Roosevelt’s mind the disas¬ 
trous misconceptions which led to Yalta and the 
present nuclear nightmare. It is as illusory to sup¬ 
pose that serious newspapers are more objective and 
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truthful than frivolous ones as that morris "dancers 
arc chaster than rock-and-rollcrs. The London 
Times led the field in faking the news from the 
Third Reich, and then, by way of compensation, 
performed similar gyrations in its post-war report¬ 
ing from Eastern and Central Europe. Again, Mr. 
Isaac Deutscher, so brilliantly and devastatingly 
anatomised in the latest issue of Survey, has 
appeared at different times in the columns of the 
Guardian, the Observer, and the Sunday Times 
rather than those of the Mirror, the News of the 
World, and the People. He has orbited in the upper 
reaches of journalism, not in the lower depths. It 
would seem to me that Mr. Matthews’s Cuban 
performance in the New Yorl^ Times, far from 
being out-of-the-way, was entirely typical. 

. Malcolm Mugceridge 

jSc.Ai'al \ ids;e. 

#C^ual 

F. R. Leavis 

Ar, -Tty' I 

“up ' * interesting essay on F. R. Leavis 

<Vl tl ■ pr>c May] deserves comment on two 

»f*.i^on to L T 1 1- f • 

wlfi?h I lielievc Mr. Steiner correct in 

P'/.-' Kobci'i^c asserts, I still wonder if he has 

•*-.» ;holy serious (to use another of Mr. 

.vei^f'tc words) in placing Leavis in the 

'ancil scene. Mr. Steiner’s capsule descrip- 

o._I. _c vt _ 131. _ n_ 


"a 
spoke 
me 
myser- 
.. as 


V 
--A 


to. 


■tvork of Mcs.srs. Blackmur, Ransom, 


j. ' accurately glib, but his failure to men 
ccomplishmcnts of a major American 
w vv' ^?.’ - Winters seems specially unfortunate 
bc,._ose there are numerous similarities of sensi¬ 
bility, method, and taste shared by the two men. 
Moreover, there arc important ways in which 
Winters has anticipated Leavis. What Leavis 
attempted to do with the English novel in The 
Great Tradition, Winters succeeded in doing in his 
essays on the English poetic tradition; and he is 
perhaps the only critic of any note who has scrutin¬ 
ised carefully some of the chic poetic fashions 
which Leavis himself helped to establish—/.e., 
Eliot’s critical views and poetic practices; the meta¬ 
physical poets; Hopkins; the late novels of James, 
to name but a few. 

Secondly, although 1 agree with Mr. Steiner that 
the Leavis attack on Snow was nasty and ill-tem¬ 
pered, I’m still not sure that it went completely 
awry. Leavis might have concentrated his fire on 
one small area of Leviathan’s body, but he chose 
to scatter grape-shot. Some day, when somebody 
takes the trouble to examine where each of the 
individual pellets have lodged, it will probably be 
demonstrable that the beast was actually wounded. 

In closing may I simply add that I’m not sure 
how our knowledge of Leavis has been improved 
by some of Mr. Steiner’s pretty but non-informative 
sentences. What, for example, is one supposed to 
gain from the second of these sentences; 

After Prufrock and the first Pound and Eliot 
essays, it was becoming increasingly difficult to 
regard Tennyson or Swinburne as the sole or 
pre-eminent forces directing English poetry. A 
colder air was blowing. 

Richard M. Elman 

New Yor\ City 
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Irving Howe writes of himself: “I was bom in 
New York City in 1920 and grew up, as a boy, during 
the years of the depression and political radicalism. 
In my early 'teens I plunged into a number of 
socialist and left-wing groups; and while no longer 
involved with any organisation or committed to 
orthodox Marxism, I remain a socialist, editing the 
quarterly Dissent. In 1940 I graduated from New 
York’s City College (a classmate of Mel Lasky) and 
after the war began to write literary criticism. (I 
had written a good deal oPradical journalism before 
that.)... My work has fallen into two groups: one 
on political-social themes, such as a book (with 
B. J. Widick) on the United Automobile Workers 
and a critical history (with Lewis Coser) of the 
American Communist Party; and the other on 
literary themes, such as a critical biography of Sher¬ 
wood Anderson, a critical study of William 
Faulkner, and Politics and the Novel. I have also 
done some writing on Yiddish literature.... Some¬ 
where amid all this there is, I hojie, a unifying 
principle, but in a note of this kind it would 
pretentious to s.iy what that is ... The article on 
Edith Wharton is a condensed version of an intro¬ 
duction to a volume of essays by various hands 
about her work, to be published this fall by 
Prentice-Hall. ...’’ 

Vladimir Nabokov’s article, which is published 
here in somewhat abridged form, is part of a 
copious commentary to his translation of Pushkin’s 
Eugene Onegin, a work in several volumes to be 
published in the Bollingen Scries within the next 
year. 

Photographs in this number by Heinz Koster 
(Berlin). 
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The Lady a 
the Lion Ci 


A Lady bade her faithful Swain 
Caress her Lion Cub, 

But when he would perforce refrain 
He earned himself a snub. 

Milady’s cub was full of spite 
To scratch it was not loth. 

Its teeth could give a nasty bite. 

And harm could come from both. 

So when Milady said, Begone 
And darken not my door. 

Her Swain sought con-so-la-tion 
In Guinness at "The Boar”. 

’Twas here that later he was told 
Of his successor who 
Had by the beast been roughly mauled. 

(The Cub’s now in the Zoo). 

Moral (Ladies Only) 

Don’t make him love you and your pet 
And so become a bore. 

Or you may find to your r^et 
That he loves Guinness more. 

Guinness 

is good for you—and me 
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No other family name is charged with so much myth and controversy and sheer glistening 
Few families have contained such varied and spectacular personalities who have 
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the evente that formed it, and on his real aims for China and the world. George 
Paloczi-Horvath traces how and why the young open minded student, a poet arid lover of 
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CLASSIC, ROMANTIC 
AND MODERN 

JACQUES BARZUN 

A discussion of the literary, artistic, political and social achievements of the past and their 
influence on modem thought. . Included are a lucid analysis of the neo-classical dghteenth 
century mind and its failure to solve the problems of change, a discussion of the efforts of 
the Romantics in a revolutionary situation, and accounts of realism, naturalism and 
symbolism as preludes to a highly original discussion of the modem %o, with a tribute to 
the modem artist bent, in an age of nihilism, on destroying the <^tuie developed 
since the Renaissance. Aug. 20 325. 6d. 
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LIFE AS WE KNOW IT DEPENDS ON MEN LIKE THIS 


Fred’s keen eye helps 
keep your hills down 


Fred Blackhurst is station chemist 
at Skelton Grange Power Station, 
near Leeds. He came there via 
power stations in Wigan, Bolton, 
and Manchester, having started 
his career as a Junior laboratory 
^sistant with a firm of manu- 
^cturing chemists. Everything he 
does has one aim: to help produce 
power more efficiently, more 
cheaply. An Important part of his 
daily routine is the sampling and 
analysis of coal, oil, and water- 
each the lifeblood of a power 
station. Coal must be checked for 
correct calorific value; lubricating 
oil for its cleanliness; cooling 
water for its freedom from fouling 
matter. The way these minerals 



are treated can make the differ* 
ence between efficient and In¬ 
efficient generation. 

Men like Fred Blackhurst in 
power stations throughout Britain 



serve the community by helping 
to keep generating equipment 
working smoothly and at top 
efficiency. In this way, they play- 
an important part in stabilising 
the cost of electricity. 



who make and supply electricity to 
British Railways and to 
12 Area Electricity Boards in 
England and Wales 
which re-sell to the consumer. 
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Pressure Politics 

M.P. & B.R.O. 


D uring the past year there has been 
mounting awareness and uneasiness about 
the activities of commercial and political pres¬ 
sure groups at Westminster. And there can be 
little doubt that it is well justified. In the politi¬ 
cal field the government of the Central African 
Federation has openly adopted new techniques 
of persuasion and the East German government 
have, in a different and far more sinister way, 
been equally active. The ever widening range 
of governmental influence over the economy 
naturally increases the desire of business inter¬ 
ests to ensure that their position is either pro¬ 
tected or given scoyc for expansion; and a new 
class of skilled professional operators has come 
on the scene to assist them, mostly in the guise 
of “public relations consultants.” 

Pressure groups are not, of course, a new 
phenomenon. Parliament is the natural and 
proper focal point for any interest with an axe 
to grind and they will naturally seek to ensure 
either the election of Members sympathetic to 
their point of view or hope by the force of their 
arguments to convert others. The first major 
industry to come under government control, the 
nineteenth-century railway companies, took great 
pains to ensure that their views were well repre¬ 
sented on the backbenches, and the railway- 
director M.P. played a valuable part in debates 
on the subject. The late Mr. Hudson was a 
dedicated temperance crusader and the spokes¬ 
man for the Temperance movement. Trade 
unions have long, had direct representation 
through the general machinery of the Labour 
Party and by giving their nominees financial 
assistance. Other Members have been known as 
spokesmen for the City, for Cotton, and a dossen 
other interests. This type of Member brings 
expert knowledge and genuine conviction to 


bear in debates: the House knows what he stands 
for and what his interest is and it will assess the 
value of his contribution in that light. 

In criticising what is now developing one 
does not condemn the desire of interested groups 
to make their views known or .seek to suggest 
that the Common.s could be—or should be—a 
collection of men and women utterly detached 
from every outside interest. One cannot talk in 
black-and-white terms. No doubt abuses have 
c.xisted at all times. The question is whether 
what may have been isolated examples are 
increasing and becoming part of a perceptible— 
and more important—acceptable trend, I believe 
they are. 

It is the methods now being used rather than 
the desire to influence that are open to criticism 
and about which more should certainly be 
known and, where necessary, safeguarded 
against. Equally important, awareness is the 
best safeguard against the insidious growth of 
undesirable practices to the point where they 
become the accepted norm. 

It is, for example, no longer unusual for M.P.s 
to be paid retainers to represent or advise special 
interests. The acceptance of lavish hospitality or 
agreeable and costly foreign tours can easily be 
justified by the individual on grounds of gaining 
practical experience, "of seeing for himself,” but 
can also all too often end either in him gaining 
a completely one-sided picture or in feeling a 
sense of obligation to the host authority. Again, 
I wonder whether Sir Winston Churchill or 
Lord Atdee, with their Victorian standards of 
rectitude in public life, would have tolerated a 
situation in which Members in the semi-privi- 
leged (and, at least to the outside world, im¬ 
portant) role of Parliamentary Private Secretaries 
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were openly representing public relations firms 
and acting as “go between” for the firm’s clients 
and M.P.s. 

One cannot of course separate these develop¬ 
ments from the changing pattern of social and 
professional standards generally. The morality 
of the “expense-account society” cannot be ex¬ 
pected to leave Westminster untouched. More 
important, one must also ask why they develop 
and how far the low salaries paid to M.P.s and 
the ludicrously inadequate opportunities pro¬ 
vided for genuine overseas travel play their part 
in encouraging them. 

The Prizes 

UT HOWEVER important these elements may 
be, the first and most vital fact is that the 
prizes for a successful pressure-group operation 
can be very great indeed. The classic example 
is, of course, the one so ably analysed and docu¬ 
mented by Professor H. H. Wilson in his book 
Pressure Group: the Campaign for Commercial 
Television (i960). The story he unfoId.s, thanks 
partly to the shameless pride of the main cam¬ 
paigners, is quite breathtaking—the capture of 
the Conservative Party, the capitulation of a 
basically hostile Cabinet, and the defeat of the 
Establishment by a handful of determined men, 
well placed on the Conservative benches, in the 
Cabinet, and the Conservative Central Office. 
Parallel to it went a skilfully planned campaign 
in the country, the address-feeding of so-called 
“news items” and bogus letters “to the Editor”: 
(Professor Wilson traced 22 similarly worded 
ones in provincial papers over different signa¬ 
tures, but all from the same address), and what 
I regard as the cynical cultivation of every con¬ 
ceivable interest from Roman Catholicism to the 
Halle Orchestra. By playing on a general desire 
for an alternative programme, a synthetic but 
irresistible public opinion was created which 
gave a handful, in the words of Mr, Roy Thom¬ 
son, “a licence to print your own banknotes.” 

Professor Wilson’s book was the subject of a 
recent House of Lords debate initiated by Lord 
Reith. It inevitably provoked strong criticism 
but the debate did not, I think, seriously chal¬ 
lenge the key issues raised by Professor Wilson: 
the origins of the Popular Television Association 
(formed to campaign in the country for commer¬ 
cial television); its relation to the Conservative 
Central Office; and the type of public relations 
campaign that was run. And this surely is the 
nub of it. One does not have to believe, like 
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Lord Reith, that commercial TV is evil to feel 
some concern about the way it was achieved. 

The Popular Television Association was an 
apparently independent body and it attracted all¬ 
party support for its efficient and expensively 
run campaign throughout the country. Professor 
Wilson quotes Lord Woolton, the then party 
chairman, as giving this account of how it was 
formed: 

"We created the Popular Television Associa¬ 
tion—you know, ex-Central Office—and put 
Lord Derby at the head of it.” 

Lord Woolton was challenged about the 
accuracy of this by Lord Shackleton in the Lords 
debate, but he did not deny it. I wonder whether 
the Association would have managed to attract 
the same support if its origins were known at 
the time? 

The picture that emerges from Professor Wil¬ 
son’s book is of genuine conviction, commercial 
interest, political advantage, large-scale propa¬ 
ganda and subtle persuasion all marrying to¬ 
gether in pursuit of a target for which there 
was, initially at least, little public demand. It 
would be ridiculous to suggest that there was 
anything wicked or corrupt in it or that any 
individual action was necessarily wrong. But 
that does not make the implications of the whole 
episode any less disturbing, and one can be 
certain that the lessons of this campaign, prob¬ 
ably the first of its kind ever run in tliis country, 
will be well absorbed by others with an axe 
to grind. 

Another interesting campaign was recently 
run by "Aims for Industry" against the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, a body whose 
work in bringing power to the Highlands has 
won the praise of Scottish M.P.s and local 
authorities of all parties. 

Initiating a debate on this campaign on 
December 21, i960, Mr. George Thomson, 
Labour M.P. for Dundee East, alleged that its 
origins lay in the fears of some Scottish land¬ 
owners that their land might be taken over for 
further schemes. There is, of course, no reason 
why they should not protest about any particular 
scheme. But the campaign was not limited to 
this but was directed against the whole concept 
of hydro-generation, the cfiScicncy of the Board, 
etc., and is widely credited in Scotland with 
having led the Scottish Secretary to order an 
inquiry into the Board and to delay further 
developments. Whether or not this is justified is 
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irrelevant. The interesting thing is how the 
campaign is alleged to have been run. Mr. 
Thomson described it in these words: 

How is “’Aims for Industry” conducting its 
campaign? First, it had to find out where the 
Highlands were, so it sent an emissary—I am 
told a Mr. T. A. Cutbill, who describes himself 
as editorial director of "Aims for Industry,” from 
Fetter Lane, London. Mr. Cutbill visited Inver¬ 
ness. According to my informadon, his purpose 
was to discover and whip up pockets of dissads- 
faction with the Hydro Board. He may, perhaps, 
be consoled to know that he is the latest o£ a 
long but rather ignoble lineage of agents sent 
up from London to divide and stir up dissatisfac¬ 
tion among the Highlanders. Anyhow, those 
investigations were made. 

Then tlie "Aims for Industry” organisation 
went into that operation at wliich it is particu¬ 
larly expert. These hidden persuaders started their 
campaign to brainwash the cidzens of Scotland. 
Since midsummer, they have been supplying the 
Pre.ss with ready-made articles and so-called 
editorial comments, which have been used in 
whole or in part by local papers in the area of 
the Hydro Board. There can be no doubt that 
very few of the letters which have appeared in 
the Press supporting the attack on the Board 
have come from within the Board’s area. There 
is reason to believe that some of the letters 
which have come from within the Board’s area 
were not written by the individuals who signed 
them but were passed on to them from outside 
the area of the Board by friends who asked for 
signatures. 

There was a need on the part of "Aims for 
Industry” for some sort of Scottish fagadc, what 
we know in political jargon as a front organisa¬ 
tion, so "Aims for Industry” set up what is called 
the Scottish Power Investigation Committee.... 

Whether Mr. Thomson’s allcg.itions arc justi¬ 
fied or not, I cannot say. But in preparing a TV 
programme on the issue last year, I found that 
they were certainly widely believed in Scotland 
among those interested in the Hydro Board’s 
work. Unfortunately "Aims for Industry" re¬ 
fused to take part in the programme to enable 
the charges to be answered—an unusual display 
of modesty on the part of a P.R. organisation. 

T he second new development is the emer¬ 
gence of professional advisers or “fixers,” 
so-called public relations consultants anxious to 
assist others—and themselves—to squeeze every 
conceivable drop of commercial or political 
advantage out of Whitehall and Parliament. 
Gone is the crude and petty squalor revealed by 
the Lynskey Tribunal in 1948 with iu miserable 
tale of sausages, suit lengths, and botdes of 
whisky; of a spiv and a weak gullible junior 
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minister. Today's operators arc bland; they be¬ 
long to the right dubs and entertain in the best 
restaurants; they bandy first names; they trade 
on knowing the right people. How far they suc¬ 
ceed is difficult to assess; certainly they enrich 
themselves, thanks largely to the remarkable 
naivety of so many business men, and some 
of them, I know, arc a pest to ministers and 
senior civil servants. 

Whitehall’s machinery is probably adequate 
to thwart either blatant exploitation of ministers 
—the cash value in advertising terms of, for 
example, a ministerial visit to a factory can be 
considerable—or of sheer importuning for 
licences, grants, or other State aid. But, of 
cour.se, this sort of thing is really only a marginal 
activity. Today’s persuaders do not seek to 
gain their ends by corrupt means; they aim 
instead to create a “climate of opinion” in 
Whitehall, in Parliament, and among the 
public that consciously wishes to satisfy its 
desires, and feels it is right to do so. 

As I diave already said, it is thoroughly desir¬ 
able that major interests should be authorita¬ 
tively represented at Westminster. Ideally, and 
certainly the general trend before the war, was 
for those interests to be represented by men who 
had direct personal experience or at least genuine 
conviction before entering parliament. Today 
few major interests are directly represented. 
Leading industrialists have been increasingly 
reluctant to come into politics—who would one 
say now speaks decisively for authoritative 
opinion in the city, steel, chemicals, aircraft, or 
any other major industry.? On the other side of 
the House the trade unions’ traditional depen¬ 
dence on die Labour Party as such to represent 
their interests makes the absence of leading trade 
union figures less significant. But one cannot 
help feeling that it would be better if there were 
more major trade union leaders on the Labour 
benches rather than second-level nominees. At 
the moment, only Mr. Ray Gunter (of the 
Transport Salaried Staffs Association), Mr, 
Douglas Houghton (of the Inland Revenue Staff 
Association), Mr. Walter Padley (of the Shop 
workers) and Mr. Robert Edwards (of the 
Chemical Workers) really fall into this class. 

With the decline in direct representation has 
inevitably gone the growth in indirect or hired 
representation. The most obvious and dangerous 
feature of this is that a seat in the Commons 
will rapidly come to be valued more for the 
perks that can be picked up than for the oppor¬ 
tunity of political service. As an example of how 
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this can develop I cite the case of a prospective 
candidate for a safe scat who was approached 
a year or so before the last election with the 
proposal that he should become a Public Rela¬ 
tions firm’s economic adviser. We know, con¬ 
tinued the letter, that you are likely to be 
elected to Parliament at the next election. In 
which case you would be of even more value 
to us I 

But here again one must be careful not to 
exaggerate. Becoming an M.P. must obviously 
enhance a man’s standing and with it his poten¬ 
tial earning-power. A mediocre journalist can 
become an authoritative writer; an incompetent 
businessman, who is also an M.P., can give an 
impression of dignity and respectability (if 
nothing else) to a board (peers even more so, as 
impecunious scions of aristocracy long ago dis¬ 
covered); a lawyer becomes more sought after— 
and the legal profession have notoriously pro¬ 
tected their interests at Westminster, in no way 
more remarkably than granting M.P. barristers 
the virtually automatic right to take silk. 

Nonetheless I think that all these arc signifi¬ 
cantly different in character from the concept 
of a man becoming an M.P. and then becoming 
the professional spokesman of one or more inter¬ 
ests. Sometimes, of course, he may have a genu¬ 
ine interest in the subject, sometimes it may be 
openly, as with a company director, or the 
spokesman of some corporate body. This latter 
practice is questionable but fades into insignifi¬ 
cance beside hidden or indirect representation 
particularly through public relations firms. 

The growth of this indirect repre^ntation has 
surely made a farce of the tradition of “declar¬ 
ing an interest.’’ Often, indeed, the House may 
not know that an M.P. is retained by a P.R. 
firm, let alone whether he is speaking and act¬ 
ing generally in the interests of his firm’s clients. 
The Directory of Directors provides a ready 
check on business in public companies, and the 
fact that directorships in private companies and 
shareholdings are at least open to inspection by 
inquiring journalists provides some limited sanc¬ 
tion in these two fields. 

The present position would certainly seem to 
justify the Commons requiring, as the Advertis¬ 
ing Inquiry Council have urged, that M.P.s 


'Mr. Andrew Roth’s enterprise in compiling a 
register of business interests of M.P.s is a valuable 
step in this direction but is inevitably limited, 
ilkonetheless some interesting things have emerged. 
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should be obliged to make a statutory declara¬ 
tion of their business interests each session. I 
can see no possible objection to this. As a public 
figure an M.P. has no right to conceal from the 
House and the electorate what his interests are. 
Nor will he wish to unless he has something to 
hide.' 

Outsiders and Insiders 

HE THREE ASPECTS of prcssurc-group 
operations that I want to examine in some 
detail arc: (i) representation of outside interests 
by Members of Parliament both direedy and also 
indirectly through public relations firms; (2) the 
general activities of public relations firms; (3) 
finally, and most important, the efforts of over¬ 
seas governments to influence Parliament. 

Representation of outside interests by Mem¬ 
bers is undoubtedly growing. Sometimes it is 
open; for example, accepting directorships—and 
this obviously is most common in the Conserva¬ 
tive party and is certainly not new. Some pro¬ 
fessional associations also have representatives. 

I am thinking in particular of the Police Federa¬ 
tion for which Mr. James Callaghan has acted 
as spokesman; and the Educational Institute for 
Scotland (the Scottish N.U.T.) who have had 
the services of two Scottish M.P.s, a Socialist, 
Mr. George Thompson, and a Conservative, 
Commander C. E. Donaldson. There arc no 
doubt other examples. 

Let me hasten to say I .see nothing to criticise 
in the activities of these three Members. They 
arc absolutely open about their connections and 
Mr. Callaghan’s is included in Who’s Who. 
The House knows whom they are speaking for, 
and the organisations are clearly of a different 
nature from commercial pressure groups. 

A special case can clearly be madcjfor profes¬ 
sional associations of these two types since they 
must obviously (pardcularly in the case of the 
Police Federation) avoid direct political ties 
and cannot therefore be specifically represented 
through the Labour Party. Nonetheless one 
must, I think, ask whether it would be desir¬ 
able for this practice to grow. There arc also 
obvious difficulties in it as, for example. Com¬ 
mander Donaldson must have found when the 
E.I.S. came into sharp conflict with the Govern¬ 
ment over the Scottish teachers’ pay award. 

Nor, for the purposes of this article, am I 
going to di.scuss at length the question of open 
representation of commercial interest except 
to say that thg rate at which it is increasing 
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is ioteresting. The Roth analysis of The Business 
Interests of Members of Parliament reveals the 
following facts about the composition of the 
House of Commons in 1961: 

Over 330 M.P.s hold a business connection of 
the order of a company directorship or better; 
this includes no less than 280 out of 365 Con¬ 
servative M.P.s (or 7 out of 9) and 50 of 258 
Labour Members (one in five). 

According to Mr. Roth at least a score of 
M.P.s became directors in the two years after 
the 1959 general election; the 330 M.P.s hold a 
total of 490 directorships, an increase of 70 
since 1959. And there are 280 positions such as 
chairman, partner, managing director, etc., an 
increase of 80. 

It is interesting, too, to note the areas which 
have shown the biggest expansion: Investment 
Trusts were represented by 34 M.P.s in 1959, 
now by 48; Insurance 41 to 58; Construction and 
Engineering 19 to 31; Export-Import from 20 
to 25, with the emphasis heavily on those en¬ 
gaged in East-West trade; Advertising and 
Public Relations from 18 to 27; Entertainment 
has jumped from 13 to 25 (and the significant 
thing here is the emergence of a substantial 
block of M.P.s connected with companies inter¬ 
ested in establishing commercial radio in 
Britain). 

To some extent,, jf course, these figures reflect 
the increase in the number of Conservative 
M.P.s and the changing economic structure both 
of the party and the country, as for example the 
growth of those connected with engineering 
and construction. But neither Export-Import, 
with the emphasis on East-West trade, nor com¬ 
mercial radio fall into this category. And 27 
M.P.s representing the relatively small adver- 
tising-P.R. trade is both grotesquely dispropor¬ 
tionate and of very questionable value. 

But in addition to this large element of open 
representation there is a widening range of 
indirect or concealed representation, that is as 
advisers. How wide it is impossible to say. Very 
often (and this is the most serious aspect) it is 
undisclosed, and one keeps on coming across 
the most unexpected people cither acting for a 
particular firm or being retained by a public 
relations firm to look after the interests of their 
clients. Indeed, the immediate reaction of many 
firms likely to be affected by government action 
now seems to be, look for an M.P. to peddle 
their cause. 

Only the other day I heard of a proprietary 


medicine firm, fearing the possible effects of the 
Ministry of Health’s chive to reduce prescription 
costs, deciding that it needed political help. In 
addition to making straightforward representa¬ 
tions to the M.P. fw the constituency in which 
their factory was based, they also decided to 
secure paid representation. The last I heard 
was that they were considering approaching 
one of two Members, neither of whose names 
surprised me. Both already represent a wide 
range of interests, but neither, so far as I know, 
has ever shown any interest in medicine or 
was likely to be deterred by that. What the 
final outcome is I do not know, nor even 
whether the approach has been made. But I 
do not think this is an isolated instance. 

An instructive example of indirect representa¬ 
tion through a public relations firm was pub¬ 
lished a year ago in the Sunday Telegraph 
(June 18, 1961). Mr. Francis Noel Baker told 
me that after he had made some comments in 
the Commons on the proposal to run “Mini¬ 
cabs” in London, he was approached by another 
M.P. and invited to a dinner in one of the 
Commons private dining rooms. The purpose 
of the dinner was to meet Mr. Michael Gotla, 
Managing Director of Welbcck Motors, the firm 
responsible for “Minicabs." 

The M.P. was Mr. Ronald Bell, Conservative 
member for South Bucks,, and the dinner was, 
it transpired, backed by a public relations firm, 
Michael Clarkc-Hall and Associates, who were 
running Welbcck Motors’ P.R. campaign. Mr. 
Bell, who is listed in Who’s Who as a barrister, 
is also what he described to me as an “advisory 
director” of Michael Clarkc-Hall’s. He explained 
the dinner party in the following words: 

Welbcck Motors arc seeking to introduce a 
service which is controversial and a live political 
issue. The directors wanted to meet M P.s who 
were interested in the subject. I was asked if 
I could help them to meet politici,ins of both 
parties to discuss the problems involved. I asked 
a few Members who I knew were interested if 
they would like to meet Mr. Gotla. 

There were several Labour and Conservative 
M.P s and peers at the dinner and we had an 
amicable discussion. Many controversial questions 
were put to Mr. Gotla and his fellow directors. 

I believe that it helped both sides to sec the 
problems involved. 

An even more noteworthy example because of 
the blandishments offered, the fact that a foreign 
firm was involved and that it was interested in 
British Government contracts, was the visit to 
Lockheeds, the American aircraft manufac- 
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turers, eighteen months ago. Assisting in the 
arrangements for this were a firm of business 
consultants, Michael Parker, Ltd., and Or. 
Reginald Bennett, the Conservative M.P. for 
Fareham. I am not sure what Dr. Bennett’s con¬ 
nection with this firm was but it was close 
enough for him to seek me out at the Commons 
to explain the whole business within a few 
hours of my first contacting Michael Parker’s. 
The trip itself was certainly conducted on a 
lavish scale—not only were the M.P.s invited, 
but their wives as well—and must have cost the 
firm thousands of pounds, an investment which 
they presumably thought would reap rich 
dividends. 

Two M.P.s who turned down invitations, 
both for the same very proper reasons, were Sir 
Arthur Vere Harvey and Colonel George Wigg, 
the former invited presumably because of his 
intimate knowledge of the aircraft industry, the 
latter for his interest in defence. Their attitude, 
which seems to me to be the only possible one, 
was summed up by Sir Arthur in a debate on 
the aircraft industry on March 22, 1962, when, 
referring to the trip, he said: 

I would not dream of accepting. I was asked, 
but I think that one puts oneself under an obliga¬ 
tion if one accepts such invitations. I do not say 
this because some hon. Members went. I mention 
it merely to show the extent to which the 
Americans will go to influence foreign Parlia¬ 
ments. It is going on all over the world. 

Nonetheless the habit is clearly catching on 
as aircraft firms find themselves in difficulties. 
Short Brothers have been very active lately— 
although on nothing like this scale—in taking 
M.P.S over to Belfast to sec a military transport 
plane they arc anxious to sell to the Government. 
One M.P. who rejected the invitation on prin¬ 
ciple told me that he wrote to the chairman and 
said that if directors wished to tell him anything 
about the plane he would be happy to invite 
them to lunch with him at the Commons—an 
invitation which was accepted and clearly puts 
the whole relationship on a far more satisfactory 
level both for the Member and, I would have 
thought, the Company. 

One should not overlook the possibilities that 
exist in the House of Lords. With their more 
fluid time-table and procedure they provide an 
ideal forum for special pleading and its full 
potential has, I suspect, only recently been 
appreciated both by some of their Lordships and 
by public relations firms. What, after all, could 


be a more suitable setting for one of those suave 
P.R. consultants than a quiet lunch in the 
House of Lords restaurant for his clients? The 
Commons is valuable enough, but the Lords has 
social appeal as well. 

An interesting example of a Peer who has 
blossomed in the Lords is Lord Stonham, for¬ 
merly Mr. Victor Collins, Labour M.P. for 
Shoreditch. To-day he is one of the most active 
members of the Upper Hou.se. 

One of Lord Stonham’s many interests is the 
Road & Rail Association, of which he is chair¬ 
man, and which advocates better transport 
policies with particular emphasis on the rail¬ 
ways. In this role he frequently writes letters 
to the Press and has presided over the launching 
of two pamphlets. Because of this I approached 
him two years ago to interview him for a B.B.C. 
programme I was preparing. 

I assumed that the Association was a collec¬ 
tion of individuals who had been inspired to 
public action by a spontaneous desire to sec 
different transport policies. What I did not 
know at the time was that it was in fact the 
creation of that fertile P.R. man, Mr. Claude 
Simmons, whose client in this case was the 
British Transport Commission. 

The Commission can no doubt justly argue 
that they are forced into these subterfuges by 
the immense volume of hostile propaganda from 
road haulage interests. They arc certainly en¬ 
gaged in a ruthless competitive battle. One has 
no desire to curtail their commercial activities, 
but one must also I think question whether a 
public corporation should adopt these tactics. 
On purely practical grounds I am far from 
clear what this exercise has achieved. 

The Persuaders 

HE ACTIVITIES of P.R. firms at West¬ 
minster take a variety of forms. Generally 
they aim, as in the instances I have cited, at 
putting their client’s views before interested 
M.P.s, or building up a pressure group, or 
creating (in the jargon of the trade) “a favour¬ 
able image” for their client; to secure, one way 
or another, favourable legislative or admini¬ 
strative treatment; or to combat political 
hostility. 

But Parliament can have a variety of other 
uses too. A dinner party in one of flic dining¬ 
rooms, even if there is no particular motive 
behind it, provides an agreeable background for 
a P.R. man to impress his clients that he moves 
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in influential circles—and there’s never any 
difficulty in finding a few Members willing to 
fill in time before a division by eating a free 
meal. Parliament can also provide a useful pub¬ 
licity forum for the promotion of a commodity, 
as a famous frozen food firm tried in i960; it is 
also very useful on occasions to be able to make 
use of the House of Commons address for busi¬ 
ness purposes. 

The publicity given to some of these abuses 
a year ago culminated in the tabling of a 
Commons motion condemning the use of 
Commons dining-rooms for commercial pur¬ 
poses and instructing the Kitchen Committee to 
ensure that “no letting is made to any Member 
acting as the agent of a commercial interest.” 
This, I am sure, had a very salutary effect and 
the risk of this sort of exercise is now greatly 
reduced. 

Abuse of Commons dining-room facilities by 
itself might not be worth labouring. But it 
seems to me that it is important as the top of 
the iceberg, the visible and until a year ago in¬ 
creasingly blatant symptom of the growing 
commercial exploitation of the House of 
Commons. This is an exploitation which, when 
done by outside bodies simply to cash in on the 
prestige value of the Commons, is degrading 
to Parliament, but where Members themselves 
become involved i:. corrupting. 

A FUNDAMENTAL PRECEPT of PubHc Relations is 
that some bait must be provided to arouse in¬ 
terest, to create a favourable impression, to 
impose a sense of obligation, however tenuous. 
The whole loathsome round of P.R. parties, 
lunches, dinners, trips, gifts, and gimmicks is 
based on this fundamentally immoral assess¬ 
ment of human nature, and every journalist secs 
only too much of the endless outpouring of 
invitations ail outbidding each other in the 
lavishness of their entertainment and their 
would-be “smartness.” An inordinate amount 
of money is wasted on this sort of nonsense and 
ultimately the taxpayer finances this parasitical 
non-productive trade. P.R. men arc great name- 
droppers too. After I had written some critical 
remarks about one of them, he told me: “I was 
week-ending with Selwyn at Chequers when it 
appeared. He immediately advised me that it 
was libellous....” 

Most P.R. activities are aimed primarily at 
journalists, the immediate aim being to get a 
mention in the news columns. Pressure on 
M.P.s is a more sophisticated business. Not the 
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least of P.R. successes has been to convince busi¬ 
nessmen that “dealing with” and “understand¬ 
ing” journalists or politicians is a specialised 
task. On the political front their great strength 
is their supposed knowledge of the way around 
Whitehall, of how to get in touch with “the 
right person,” of being able to ensure a view¬ 
point is understood. Hence the psychological 
importance of being able to take a client to 
dinner in the House and of “name-dropping,” 
the efforts to get Ministers and Civil Servants to 
accept invitations to intimate litde parties or 
lunches. Many industrialists are astonishingly 
innocent, particularly about politics, and are 
sitting ducks for this sort of confidence trick. 
It is, in this context, interesting how many P.R. 
men have come from government P.R. service 
or have worked in the Conservative Central 
Office and so can be presumed to know the 
political ropes. 

Some P.R. men specialise in political job.s. 
Frank O’Shanohun of O’Shanohun Associates, 
for example, handled the recent visit of the 
President of Senegal, and I have a pile of hand¬ 
outs, including two ready-made articles which, 
if ever published in a newspaper, would be 
assumed by innocent newspaper readers to have 
been the work of a journalist on the spot rather 
than of a P.R. hand-out. One is headed: 

An African Voice of Moderation and 
Toleration. 

Britain’s Guest is Statesman Poet. 

By a Special Correspondent. 

The other: 

Senegal: Land of Independence without 
Tears. 

By a Special Correspondent. 

For the recent Kenya Conference, k.a.d.u. 
was represented in Britain by Mr. Ronald 
Simms, late Chief P.R.O. at the Conservative 
Central Office and before that organiser of the 
Commercial Television campaign. Central 
Africa has, of course, “Voice and Vision.” The 
East German Government Chamber of Foreign 
Trade uses Notlcy Advertising, Ltd. 

But the doyen of the political P.R.O.s is Mr. 
Toby O’Brien of the E. D. O’Brien Organisa¬ 
tion and another former head of Conservative 
Central Office publicity. He clearly enjoys 
politics and insists that he would never take on 
a cause that he didn’t believe in. His choice is 
not, perhaps, to everyone’s taste. It includes 
Katanga and President Tshombe through his 
representation of Union Miniire and Tangan- 
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yika Concessions, Ltd.; he is P.R.O. here for 
the Portuguese Government, with special refer¬ 
ence to what he calls {Sunday Telegraph, 
December lo, 1961) “one-sided views on Angola 
in Britain”; he also handles the Spanish 
Government’s tourism campaign here. 

One cannot help feeling it would be far 
better both for the public and for the reputation 
of public relations if representation of foreign 
governments were left alone. All Governments 
have opportunities and resources to put their 
own cases openly through their embassies. It 
seems very undesirable for P.R. firms to embark 
on the delicate task of promoting foreign poli¬ 
tical interests and gratuitously putting all the 
modern techniques of persuasion at their dis¬ 
posal as well as possible contact with politically 
important figures. 

Linked, so far as the House of Commons is 
concerned, with the question of pressure from 
overseas governments is the question of overseas 
travel for Members. M.P.s should obviously 
have die opportunity to travel abroad to study 
political and economic development and etjually 
obviously few can afford to finance it them¬ 
selves. The Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association and the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
both do useful work and are assisted by 
Treasury grants. But it is very limited indeed. 
In i960 the C.P.A.’s expenditure on financing 
visits of ten delegations to ten Commonwealth 
countries was ;^4,893; the I.P.U. spent about 
^9,000. 

The range of overseas trips offered to M.P.s 
by interested parties is quite startling; the 
wine fields of Rhine and Moselle, the roads of 
Europe, visits to East Germany and other 
satellite states, Central Africa, comprehensive 
tours of the United States sponsored by the 
American Government, and holidays (for wives 
as well) in the Soviet Union. The East Germans 
arc said to be tightening up a bit but at one 
time, I am told, they even used to offer visiting 
M.P.s a few pounds pocket money. 

According to the U.S. Embassy in London, 
between 1951 and 1961 a total of 81 M.P.s have 
visited the U.S. with some sort of assistance 
from the American Government. These include 
two special delegations: one a group of eight 
who were invited to observe the Presidential 
Election in i960 and i2 in 1959 in connection 
with the British General Election. Others have 
gone under varying programmes, mosdy 60-day 


leadership grants. These include the payment of 
all fares and a small daily allowance while in 
America. 

Last year the Soviet Government provided 
holidays for about a dozen mosdy left-wing 
M.P.s and in many cases their wives. They were 
invited by a Soviet Embassy official and in most 
cases had a month’s stay in the Soviet Union. 
An aedve supporter of this was Mr. Konni 
Zilliacus who was quoted in the Press as saying: 

The entire cost is being met by the Russians. 
It’s a jolly good holiday but the M.P.s will also 
meet their opposite numbers as well as sec the 
country. A lot o{ these exchanges between 
Britain and Russia are going on. In the past year 
there has been a big increase in the number of 
Russian visitors to tliis country, official delega¬ 
tions, as well as tourists. I believe the more 
ordinary people can meet each other and see 
how they live in other countries the belter. 

According to Mr. Zilliacus these trips have been 
going on for several years and included Con¬ 
servative as well as Labour Members. 

Surely it is very undesirable, as well as 
humiliating, for M.P.s to be made largely 
dependent on privately sponsored trips, possibly 
with ulterior motives behind them. And it 
must certainly lay the way open to abuse. Ques¬ 
tions in the House a yfear ago showed a good 
deal of concern about this and a general desire 
that there should be more travel under semi¬ 
official auspices by larger grants to the C.P.A. 
and I.P.U. The possibility of a limited travel 
allowance for M.P.s is also worth considering. 


T h e P.R. CAMPAIGN for the Central 
African Federation is particularly note¬ 
worthy as the most skilful and probably the 
first professionally-planned pressure-group exer¬ 
cise on behalf of an overseas government. The 
P.R. firm is of course Voice & Vision, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Caiman, Prentis & Varley who ran 
the Conservative party general election cam¬ 
paign. Their task has not been purely confined 
to organising the now well-known trips of 
M.P.s to Rhodesia, but also includes purely pro¬ 
fessional advice on improving P.R. and adver¬ 
tising methods both in Salisbury and in the 
High Commission offices in London. 

It is widely believed that Voice Sr Vision were 
chosen by Sir Roy Welensky on the advice of 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Iain Macleod—some¬ 
thing the latter, at least, must have rued, as the 
skill of V. Sc V.’s campaign played no small part 
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in building up hostility to him last year and 
culminated in a damaging backbench revolt. He 
was certainly showing no enthusiasm last June. 
When asked about the attempts to influence 
policies by commercial or P.R. people on the 
B.B.C. programme Gallery (June 15, 1961) Mr. 
Macleod replied: 

Yes, I think that inevitable with Africa play¬ 
ing such a dominant part in the world scene. 
One docs Kt a little worried about the influence 
of some firms who have particular interests in 
Africa, public relations firms. 

Voice & Vision's main activity has been to 
take groups of M.P.s out to the Federation for 
a fortnight’s tour. Forty in all have gone so 
far; 19 Conservative, 20 Labour, and one 
Liberal. There have also been some journalists, 
two Church of Scotland ministers, and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Federation of British Industry 
and the National Farmers’ Union. The man 
actually organising this aspect and responsible 
for choosing the Members is Mr. McWhinnic, 
formerly Lobby Correspondent of the Daily 
Herald, who naturally has an intimate know¬ 
ledge of Westminster. 

One striking feature of the list of M.P.s 
selected is that it does not include a single 
Labour party specialist in colonial affairs nor 
conspicuous critics of the Federation. The great 
majority of Labour M.P.s are trade union mem¬ 
bers who had not previously shown any great 
interest in colonial affairs. Only two—Mr. 
Richard Marsh and Dr. Dickson Mabon— 
turned out to be critical, yet the majority 
opinion in the Party is overwhelmingly hostile 
to Sir Roy Welensky. The Labour Members in 
fact represented a small minority. But minority 
opinion in the Conservative party—the small 
left-wing group who share Labour’s criticisms 
of the Federation—was quite unrepresented. 
Surely a very strange balance. 

The Conservative list certainly contains more 
members with a specialised knowledge, but all 
I think sympathetic to Sir Roy. This lack of 
members with an expert knowledge is very im¬ 
portant, and must obviously reduce the value of 
the offer to let members meet whomever they 
wish. Unless a Member is an expert, is he likely 
to know whom to ask for or will he fall in 
with the organised programme? Mr. Marsh and 
Dr. Mabon took the precaution of first being 
briefed by experts as to who and what to sec. 
They certainly met everyone they asked to sec 
although Mr. Marsh says this inevitably in¬ 
volved overcoming natural inhibitions about 
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asking one’s host to go to trouble and possible 
expense to satisfy an individual wish. 

Again, how representative were the organised 
tours? I cannot possibly judge. The African 
nationalists were very critical and at one time 
refused to co-operate with Voice & Vision. As 
Mr. Marsh put it to me, “You can meet a 
Liberal-minded European and a violently 
extremist nationalist. It can be said you have 
met 'both sides.’ But have you really?’’ 

It is DiFnicuLT to say what effect this campaign 
has had. It looks as though it has failed to save 
the Federation or sway, this year at least, 
Government policy over Northern Rhodesia. 
But, as I have already said, I don’t think there 
is much doubt that it played a big part in 
whipping up opposition to Mr. Macleod in the 
Conservative party last year. 

In the attempt to build up public opinion 
these trips undoubtedly produced some short¬ 
term results. Their most conspicuous success, 
although probably the least valuable because of 
the suspicion surrounding those who accepted 
the invitations, was the fact that several Labour 
M.P.s abstained in the Commons from voting 
for an opposition motion criticising the Federa¬ 
tion last year. 

One can also point to pro-Wclensky articles 
written by the M.P.s on their return—not only 
in national papers, but in local ones and trade 
union journals. There are the more intangible 
things such as lecture tours and reports back to 
constituency parties and the influence that the 
M.P.s may have had on their colleagues and 
other leaders of opinion. 

On the debit side, so far as Sir Roy is con¬ 
cerned, is the suspicion that the whole exercise 
created, both here and among Africans. The 
very fact that he felt it necessary to rely on 
commercial propagandists hardened hostility to 
him in the Labour party. 

But there is one valuable by-product of it all. 
The controversy has created greater awareness 
among M.P.s and the public of the growing use 
of skilled propagandists, and of the subtle tech¬ 
niques at their disposal for advancing political 
argument—and the advantage this gives to those 
who can afford to pay. 

F inally, the most controversial pressure 
group of the lot—the East Germans. In 
addition to the desire, in common with other 
Eastern bloc countries, to win ideological sup- 
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port from Western Parliamentarians,.they have 
the particular aims of securing diplomatic 
recognition and creating, both at home and 
abroad, the impression that they have sympa¬ 
thetic support in the West. 

I am not concerned with the question whether 
East Germany should be recognised, or of the 
nature of Herr Ulbricht’s regime. Neither are 
directly relevant to the specific question of the 
existence of the pressure group and the be¬ 
haviour of some M.P.s—except in so far as one 
would have thought that the highly charged 
political atmosphere surrounding the rdgime 
behoved politicians to behave with some 
restraint and sense of responsibility, particularly 
when they arc in the country, and to have some 
regard for national policy even if they do not 
agree with it. Nor am I going to discuss the 
British Government’s attitude beyond saying 
that by encouraging trade and at the same time 
trying to hold themselves aloof from it as if 
it was too immoral to touch, they get the worst 
of both worlds. The West Germans do far 
more trade with East Germany than the British; 
the French do it openly on a Governmental 
basis. We probably lose trade, put reputable 
British industrialists in a very ambiguous posi¬ 
tion, and encourage the abuses that are now 
going on and which could bring British poli¬ 
tical standards into contempt in West and East 
alike. 

Unfortunately, as the controversy surround¬ 
ing the last two years of the Leipzig Trade Fair 
shows ail too clearly, some M.P.s have failed to 
show any realisation of the extent to which 
their presence is welcomed for political reasons 
by the East German Communists and skilfully 
exploited to give the impression that they 
belong to an official parliamentary delegation. 
Indeed, some of the Members have themselves 
done a good deal to encourage this particularly 
last year. This spring the unprecedented warn¬ 
ing of the dangers of visits being exploited 
given by Mr. Heath in the House had, I think, 
some effect. 

But last year, for example, two of the main 
figures, Mr. Burnaby Drayson and Brigadier 
Terence Clarke (both Conservative M.P.s) sent 
out invitations for a party at Leipzig decorated 
with the Union Jack and the House of 
Commons crest. Mr. John Woollam was quoted 
on the East German radio as referring to “the 
British delegation”—although he subsequently 
told me that this was used out of its context. 
This year about half a dozen M.P.s were there 


at one time, some under the auspices of Mr. 
Rudi Sternberg, an astute British naturalised 
businessman who controls a big share of East 
German-British trade. They were photographed 
in a group talking to Herr Walter Ulbricht; 
they toured the fair together (earning the nick¬ 
name “Sternberg’s circus” from critical British 
exhibitors). 

The point at issue is not whether British 
firms should trade with East Germany, or 
whether M.P.S should visit that country in their 
private capacities as businessmen. It is whether 
they distinguish sufficiently clearly between their 
private role as busyiessmcn and their public 
position as Members of Parliament; and whether 
some use their position to get business—and are 
encouraged to do so for political reasons by the 
East Germans. 

Two interesting views on the issue were given 
after this year’s Fair by Sir Stephen McAdden, 
Conservative M.P. for Southend East, who went 
there independently of any organised group in 
connection with his own business, and Mr. 
Desmond Donnelly, Labour M.P. for Pembroke, 
referring to what he had seen as a journalist. 

Sir Stephen said {Sunday Telegraph, March 
18, 1962): “It is perfectly true that a discussion 
took place at one of the receptions with Herr 
Ulbricht. There was an attempt to talk about 
politics, but I said I was interested only in busi¬ 
ness and not politics. I told Herr Stolph, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, that I was interested in 
building up uadc. I warned him that he should 
not place too much reliance on people who came 
from England and disagreed with their own 
country’s viewpoint and supported the East 
German viewpoint. I told him that if people 
were not loyal to their own country, they would 
not be loyal to the East Germans.” 

Mr. Desmond Donnelly said he had seen 
something of the opportunities for the use of 
the mantle of a Member of Parliament. “The 
dividing line is between a person who is legiti¬ 
mately engaged in trade as a normal profession 
and a person who uses his M.P. status to make 
introductions which could not be done through 
normal channels. M.P.s should not accept Com¬ 
munist hospitality in the present state of inter¬ 
national relations, nor act as entrepreneurs in 
the Cold War for personal gain. I have also felt 
deeply at the sight of British M.P.s being used 
as vehicles for Communist propaganda such as 
the East German campaign for recognition.” 

I should explain that most trade with East 
Germany is done through import/export agents 
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who draw commission on the deal and who are 
clearly dependent on whether they have an 
entrie to the state purchasing departments. The 
practice of using agencies sometimes of a politi¬ 
cal nature, originated in other Communist coun¬ 
tries in the early days of East/West trade, pardy 
probably because of their inexperience in trade 
with the West. Incidentally, the high-sounding 
British Council for the Promotion of Interna¬ 
tional Trade, condemned as a Communist-front 
organisation in the House by Mr. Erroll, Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade, charges commis¬ 
sion on any business it helps get! But there is a 
growing, and welcome, tendency for most East 
European state purchasing organisations to in¬ 
sist on dealing direct with manufacturers here. 
Rumania, for one, now insists on a certificate 
that no commission is being paid to any third 
party. 

There is no doubt that it has been a lucrative 
business. A relative (and unexpected) new¬ 
comer to the world of big business is Mr. 
Arthur Lewis, the Labour M.P. for East Ham 
North, who first made news by lying down 
outside the Savoy Hotel to stop blacklegs during 
the Savoy strike some years ago; at Leipzig this 
year he was a prominent figure in its leading 
hotel, the Astoria. 

Business interests in East Europe among poli¬ 
ticians crosses party boundaries. There is Ian 
Mikardo on the Left of the Labour Party; 
staunch Conservatives like Brigadier Clarke, 
Mr. Drayson, specialising in East Germany as 
directors of Mr. Rudi Sternberg’s group of com¬ 
panies (Mr. Sternberg controls a major share in 
the trade through his ^3,500,000 contract for 
export of potash from East Germany); Con¬ 
servative Peer, Lord Boothby, and Socialist 
M.P., Sir Leslie Plummer, joined forces years 
ago for a tour of East Europe to study trade 
prospects. They have both recently joined the 
board of Consolidated Foundry Plant, Ltd., a 
big export consortium doing extensive engineer¬ 
ing business in East Europe. The ramifications 
seem endless. The East German Chamber of 
Foreign Trade employs a Public Relations firm, 
Notlcy Advertising, Ltd., to promote its in¬ 
terests here and, until last summer, Mr. Drayson 
was its adviser on East Germany, and 
Brigadier Clarke was certainly then associated 
with them; Brigadier Carke and Mr. Drayson 
are both members of the rather obscure Con¬ 
servative backbenchers’ 1962 Committee formed 
last year, whose principal founder members were 
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backbenchers who had been to Leipzig; Mr. 
Drayson is secretary of the all-party East-West 
Trade Committee of which Lord Boothby is 
chairman and Sir Leslie Plummer is vice- 
chairman. 

After this year’s Leipzig Fair, I wrote {Sun¬ 
day Telegraph, March n); 

I have no doubt that tlic reason Mr. Sternberg 
and Mr. Drayson are so anxious to bring M.P.s 
out (to Leipzig) is to build up a pressure group 
at Westminster sympathetic to East Germany. 

Neither has challenged this • statement, but 
Lord Boothby, who is a director of one of Mr. 
Sternberg’s companies, Tolvision, Ltd., in a 
letter the following week {Sunday Telegraph), 
answered the question of whether M.P.s should 
go to Leipzig in these words: 

Trade with the Iron Curtain countries has 
necessarily to be conducted or at least initiated 
at a fairly high political level. 

A moment’s reflection on the standing of 
M.P.s going to Leipzig on these organised trips 
is a sufficient answ'cr to this. And one may also 
ask why is Britain unique in needing this poli¬ 
tical intervention? So far as I know, no other 
Western country seems to find it necessary to 
have parties of M.P.s at Leipzig. 

But perhaps the best answer to Lord Boothby 
came the same day in a published letter from 
Mr. Richard Hill (of the Steel Company of 
Wales) who was at Leipzig: 

It is surely wrong for any M.P. to place him¬ 
self in circumstances where he is representing a 
commercial interest and at the same time, by 
implication, his political position is furthering 
that interest by, for example, direct contact with 
Ministers of the East German Government. 

One would have thought that the traditional 
honesty of British commercial practice would 
be entirely adequate for the negotiadon of busi¬ 
ness with East Germany, as it is in other coun¬ 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Industry can take care of its own affairs as 
shown by the greater number of companies, not 
only exhibiting at the trade fairs but also visiting 
Iron Curtain countries regularly throughout the 
year and obtaining business. 

Another view, in rather blunter langua^, 
was put by Mr. John Brimacombe last August 
when he resigned from Notlcy Advertising, 
Ltd., where he had been in charge of the East 
German account. He did so, he said, in protest 
against “the activities of M.P.s who go to East 
Germany to ingratiate themselves with the East 
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German Government in the hope of getting 
contracts and agencies.” (Sunday Telegraph, 
August 27.) His successor, Mr. Brian May, 
resigned six months later because “I found it a 
little tiresome to be continually concerned with 
where trade ends and politics begin. I decided 
it was time I undertook other work.” 

A revealing illustration, perhaps, of the diffi¬ 
culty they found is the history of a letter pub¬ 
lished in the Times on December 7, i960, over 
the signature of Mr. Drayson and pleading the 
case of Franz Krahl, the London correspondent 
of Neues Deutschland (the official newspaper of 
the East German Communists), who had been 
refused a visa. This letter, it transpired, was 
largely drafted by Notley’s (Sunday Telegraph, 
May 14, 1961). 

Krahl’s expulsion was indisputably a poli¬ 
tical issue. It is hard to see how a P.R. firm 
supposedly concerned solely with trade could 
justify this intervention. Mr. Drayson’s action 
in signing and sending the letter seems odder. 
I doubt if many of its readers knew of the 
association between the East German Govern¬ 
ment and Notley’s, or between Notley’s and 
himself, or between him, Notlcy’s, and Mr. 
Rudi Sternberg. Mr. Sternberg, as I have already 
said, has a major control over British trade 
with East Germany through his potash contract; 
Mr. Dray.son, a director of three of his com¬ 
panies, at that time represented him at Notley’s 
monthly meetings on East Germany. It would 
surely have been helpful had these facts been 
mentioned by Mr. Drayson when he wrote the 
letter. And with whom, I wonder, did the idea 
originate? 


Causes & Consequences 

I D o N o T know whether my researches reveal 
the whole or merely a fraction of current 
pressure group activities at Westminster. I 
suspect the latter and I cannot help feeling that 
there is a strong case for Parliament taking a 
fresh look at the whole subject, a look in the 
light of the new techniques that have developed 
in the post-war years; in the light, too, of 
changing social, economic, and political stan¬ 
dards. 

I don’t think that one can exclude the ques¬ 
tion of Members’ pay from any discussion of the 
causes. As long as we insist on running Parlia¬ 
ment on the cheap, pretending that it is a part- 
time job and basing salaries on the assumption 


that they will be supplemented elsewhere, there 
is bound to be a risk of Members being driven 
to accept outside appointments as advisers or 
consultants to pressure groups. 

Again, if M.P.s arc expected to be well in¬ 
formed about events abroad, should not more 
adequate provision be made for this under 
official auspices? Or possibly through a limited 
travel allowance? 

But important as these two elements are, they 
do not go to the root of the problem—at least 
as far as ordinary, domestic, commercial 
pressure groups are concerned. I think one must 
first ask why perfectly reputable firms also seem 
to find it necessary to resort to devices such as 
retaining M.P.s or acting indirectly through P.R. 
consultants. The most important single reason 
lies, I believe, in the difficulty they have, or 
believe they have, in ensuring that their views 
and interests arc understood by the House and 
the Government. Parliament is becoming ever 
more closely involved in issues affecting the 
interests of firms and industries. Yet how arc 
they to be sure their side of the case is at least 
heard? They can send circulars but that has a 
very limited impact; they can make representa¬ 
tions through a constituency Member but its 
effectiveness depends on the Member having 
time, enthusiasm, and interest. And there are 
bound to be many cases where even the most 
conscientious Member cannot put a case as ex¬ 
pertly as a professional advocate would do. 

This must, I think, be particularly true of the 
newer or highly technical industries. One has 
only to contrast the pool of knowledge naturally 
and instinctively available to argue, say, the 
case for agriculture, the mineworkers, the City 
of London, or some of the traditional industries, 
with the appalling paucity of knowledge about 
science and technology. 

Earlier, I criticised the effort of an American 
chemical company to secure professional repre¬ 
sentation. But one must also appreciate their 
desire to be well informed about the political 
background of the Minister of Health’s cam¬ 
paign and to ensure that their case is under¬ 
stood. The same is true of minicabs. 

The decision to set up the Select Committee 
on Nationalised Industries was primarily 
designed to strengthen Parliament’s ability to 
supervise these industries, but the reports—and 
particularly the evidence given by officials to 
the committees—^have also helped to educate 
the House about the industries’ problems. The 
vexed issue, for example, of unrcmuncrative 
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services operated by B.E.A. and British Rail¬ 
ways has come to be understood almost wholly 
as a result of committees’ reports. 

I wonder if there is not a case for an exten¬ 
sion of this system to include industries and 
interests which although not publicly owned are 
being affected by public policy? Those con¬ 
cerned could argue their case before a represen¬ 
tative committee and at least know that it had 
been fully heard in an atmosphere reasonably 
free of emotion and prejudice. This would be a 
development, perhaps, of the American Con¬ 
gressional Committee system. It would not, of 
course, eliminate pressure group activities 
altogether—the East German exercise or the 
Commercial Television campaign, for example. 
But it would surely help to limit them by meet¬ 
ing the very real need many clearly feel for 
having their views l>ettcr understood at West¬ 
minster. It would also, one hopes, lead to a 
better informed House of Commons. 

One must also, I think, ask whether the laws 
covering expenditure for political purposes are 
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adequate. In the 19th century Parliament suc¬ 
cessfully curbed the ability of the individual to 
win political favour at election time by the 
power of the purse. To-day pressure comes 
between elections and from organisations which 
have large financial resources and modern tech¬ 
niques of persuasion at their disposal. It is not 
easy to draw the line without interfering with 
genuine rights—the right, for example, of in¬ 
dustries to fight the threat of nationalisation or 
to campaign for their own interests. But is the 
public not, at least, entitled to know who is 
doing the spending and who is receiving it by 
compelling interests to declare all expenditure 
for political purposes? There can be no justifi¬ 
able objection to openness about either, and it 
would certainly help to curb abuses. The truth, 
I think, is that the Parliamentary machine has 
not yet been fully adapted to the ever-widening 
range of responsibilities that Parliament has 
taken on itself since the war: and in this lie 
some, at least, of the causes of the troubles I 
have been discussing. 


Today 

There is no denying it; 

It is like mist, gas. 

Like what I imagine 
To be acute sense of sin. 

I had forgotten. 

The mind hke a fox. 

Hands wet, and the fluttering 
Walk over timbers grown rotten. 

Perhaps when I might, 

Out of compassion or reality 
Of context, I hadn’t ever 
Known it. But never 

Could I forget 

I'his sensation of no escape, 

Quite different from the old 
Wartime prickling at the nape. 

This is the hunted man’s 

Feeling, at bay 

With the walls closing in. 

The whole future simply today. 


AUm Ross 
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Something Will Be Done 


A mong the most remarkable periods of 
my life is that which I spent as an 
employee in Alfred Wunsiedel’s factory. By 
nature I am more inclined to meditation and 
inactivity than to work, but from time to 
time persistent financial difficulties compel 
me—since meditation earns one as little as 
inactivity—to take what is known as a job. 
Having sunk once more to this depth, I 
applied to the labour-exchange, and was sent 
with seven companions in misfortune to 
Wunsiedel’s factory, where we were sup¬ 
posed to take an aptitude test. 

The very sight of the factory made me 
distrustful: the factory was built entirely of 
glass bricks, and my aversion to well-lighted 
buildings and well-lighted rooms is as strong 
as my aversion to work. I became still more 
distrustful when breakfast was at once served 
in the bright, cheerfully decorated canteen: 
pretty waitresses brought us eggs, coffee, and 
toast; orange juice stood in elegant jugs: 
goldfish pressed their blas^ faces against the 
sides of pale green aquaria. The waitresses 
were so cheerful that they seemed almost 
bursting with cheerfulness. Only sheer 
strength of will—so it seemed to me—pre¬ 
vented them from singing all the time. They 
were as full of unsung songs as some hens 
are full of unlaid eggs. 

I realised at once what my companions in 
misfortune did not seem to suspect: that this 
breakfast was part of the test as well; so 
I resigned myself to chewing away with the 
complete conviction of a man who well 
knows that he is provisioning his body with 
valuable substance. I did something which 


nothing in tliis world could normally make 
me do: I drank orange juice on an empty 
stomach, left the coffee and an egg, and most 
of the toast, stood up and paced up and 
down ready for action. 

So I was the first to be led into the test 
room, where the questionnaires lay ready on 
charming tables. The walls were a shade of 
green which would have conjured the word 
“enchanting” to the lips of interior decora¬ 
tion fanatics. There was no one to be seen, 
but I was sure I was being observed, and 
behaved as the man who is bursting with 
action behaves, when he thinks he is un¬ 
observed: impatiently I snatched my pen out 
of my pocket, unscrewed it, sat down at 
the second-best table and pulled the ques¬ 
tionnaire towards me like an irascible cus¬ 
tomer snatching up the bill in a restaurant. 
FIRST question: Do you thin^ it right that 
man has only two arms, two legs, eyes and 
ears? 

Here for the first time I reaped the fruits 
of my meditation and unhesitatingly wrote 
down: Even four arms, legs, eyes and ears 
would not satisfy my urge for action. The 
provision of human limbs is painfully 
limited. 

SECOND QUESTION : How many telephones can 
you use at once? 

Here too, answering was as easy as solv¬ 
ing an elementary equation. If there are only 
seven telephones, I wrote, I get impatient; 

I only feel my abilities completely utilised 
with nine. 

THIRD question: What do you do with your 
leisure? 



Something 

My answer: I no longer recognise the word 
leisure—on my fifteenth birthday I crossed 
it out of my vocabulary, for in the beginning 
was the deed. 

I GOT THE JOB. As a matter of fact I did 
not feel completely employed even with 
nine telephones. I would shout into the 
mouthpieces at the listeners “Act at once!” 
or “Do something!”—“Something must 
happen—Something must be done—Some¬ 
thing will be done—Something has been 
done—Something should be done.” But 
mostly, since it seemed appropriate to the 
atmosphere of the factory, I used the im¬ 
perative. 

The lunch-hours were interesting: we used 
to eat vitamin-rich foods in the canteen, sur¬ 
rounded by soundless cheerfulness. Wun- 
siedel’s factory was swarming with people 
who had a compulsion to relate their life- 
history, just as forceful business personalities 
love to. Their life-history is more important 
to tltem than their life, one only has to press 
a certain button and at once they really 
burst out with it. 

Wunsicdel’s deputy was a man by the 
name of Broschek, who had earned himself a 
certain amount of fame by supporting a lame 
widow and seven children through working 
at night while a student, simultaneously 
running four business agencies successfully, 
and even so had managed to gain a distinc¬ 
tion in two government examinations, all 
within two years. When reporters asked him 
“When do you sleep then, Broschek.?” he 
replied “Sleep is sin!” 

Wunsiedel’s secretary had supported a lame 
man and four children by knitting, at the 
same time graduating in Psychology and 
Local Geography, had bred sheepdogs, and 
become famous as a cabaret singer under 
the name of “Vamp 7". 

Wunsiedel himself was one of those 
people who, in the morning, when they 
have hardly woken up yet, are already re¬ 
solved to act. “I must act,” they think as 
they energetically knot the cords of their 
dressing-gowns. “I must act,” they think as 
they are shaving, and they look triumphantly 
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at the hair which they wash out of their 
razors together with the lather; these remains 
of facial growth are the first offering to 
their urge for action. And even the more 
private functions produce gratification for 
these people: water rushes away, paper is 
used. Something has been done. Bread is 
eaten, the top of an egg is cut off. 

The most inconsequential action seemed 
a vital transaction, when it was performed 
by Wunsiedel: the way he put his hat on, 
the way he buttoned his coat, quivering with 
cf^^rgy, the kiss he gave his wife, all was 
Action. 

When he entered his office, he would 
greet his secretary with: “Something must 
be done!” And she would joyfully reply 
“Something will be done!” Wunsiedel would 
then go from department to department, 
with his cheerful “Something must be done!” 
Everyone would reply “Something will be 
done!”: and I too would say to him when 
he came into my room: “Something will be 
done!” 

fn the first week I increased the number of 
telephones I used to eleven, in the second 
week to thirteen, and I amused myself in 
the tram every morning by finding new 
imperatives, or by putting the verbs “To be 
done,” and “To happen” through the con¬ 
jugation of the various tenses and persons, 
subjunctive and indicative; for two whole 
days I used only the sentence “Something 
should have been done” because I found it 
so attractive, for a further two days only 
“That ought not to have happened.” 

S o I WAS BEGINNING to feel properly 
employed—when something really 
happened. One Thursday morning—I had 
not really settled down yet—Wunsiedel 
rushed into my office and called out his 
“Something must be done! ” But something 
inexplicable in his face made me hesitate in 
replying, cheerfully and heartily, as pre¬ 
scribed, “Something will be done!” Indeed 
I hesitated too long, because Wunsiedel, who 
very seldom shouted, bellowed at me 
“Answer! Answer me as it is prescribed you 
must answer!” And I answered as quietly 
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and reluctantly as a child who is .compelled 
to say “I am a naughty child.” I brought out 
the sentence “Something will happen” only 
with a great effort, and hardly had I pro¬ 
nounced it than something did in fact 
happen. Wunsiedel fell to the floor, rolling 
as he fell on to his side, and lay diagonally 
in front of the open door. I realised at once 
what I confirmed as I slowly went round 
my desk towards the prone figure; that he 
was dead. 

Shaking my head I stepped out over Wun¬ 
siedel, went slowly along the corridor to 
Broschek’s office, and went in without 
knocking. Broschek was sitting at his desk, 
with a telephone in either hand and a ball¬ 
point in his mouth, with which he was 
making notes on a pad, while with his bare 
feet he was operating a knitting machine 
under his desk. In this way he helps to 
replenish his family’s clothing. 

“Something has happened,” I said quietly. 

Broschek spat out the ballpen, put down 
the two phones, hesitandy released his toes 
from the knitting machine. 

“What has happened, then?” he asked. 

“Mr. Wunsiedel is dead,” I .said. 

“No,” said Broschek. 

“But he is,” I said, “come and see.” 

“No,” said Broschek. “That’s impossible,” 
but he slid on his slippers and followed me 
along the passage. 

“No,” he .said, as we stood beside Wun- 
siedel’s corpse, “no, no!” 

I did not contradict him. I carefully turned 
Wunsiedel on his back, shut his eyes, and 
thoughtfully considered him. 

I felt almost fondness for him, and it be¬ 
came clear to me for the first time that I had 
never hated him. On his face was an expres¬ 
sion such as one sees on the faces of children 
who obstinately refuse to give up their be¬ 
lief in Santa Claus, although the arguments 
of their playmates sound so convincing. 

“No,” said Broschek, “no.” 

“Something must be done,” I said quietly 
to Broschek. 


“Yes,” said Broschek, “something must be 
done.” 

Something was done. Wunsiedel was 
buried, and I was chosen to carry a wreath 
of artificial roses behind his coffin, since I am 
not only endowed with a penchant for medi¬ 
tation and inactivity, but also with a figure 
and a face which arc remarkably appropriate 
to the wearing of black suits. Evidendy I 
looked magnificent as I followed Wunsicdcl’s 
coffin with the wreath of artificial roses in 
my hand, I received the offer of a position 
as professional mourner with a fashionable 
firm of undertakers. 

“You arc a born mourner,” said the direc¬ 
tor of the firm, “the clothes are provided. 
Your face—simply magnificent!” 

I gave in my notice to Broschek, giving 
as my reason that I did not feel properly 
employed there, that in spite of the thirteen 
telephones some of my abilities lay fallow. 
After my first professional funeral I knew at 
once: here you belong, this is the job that 
was made for you. 

M Eon’ATivELY I Stand behind the bier 
in the memorial chapel, with a 
simple bouquet in my hand, while Handel’s 
Largo is played, a piece of music to which 
far too little attention is paid. The Cemetery 
Cafe is my regular haunt, where I spend the 
time between my professional appearances, 
but I also often follow coffins to which I have 
not been assigned, buy a bunch of flowers 
out of my own pocket, and accompany the 
welfare official behind the coffin of some 
refugee. From time to time I also visit Wun- 
siedel’s grave, for in the end I owe it to him 
that I discovered my proper calling, a calling 
in which meditation is precisely what is re¬ 
quired, and in which it is my duty to be 
inactive. 

It only occurred to me long afterwards 
that I have never been interested in the 
article produced in Wunsiedel’s factory. It 
was in fact soap. 
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The General and the Tragedy 


Letter from Paris 


I N EVERY FRENCHMAN the Evian agreements 
have roused contradictory feelings. How can 
one rejoice in a peace which in itself confirms 
the uselessness of seven long years of war.? How 
can one wonder at the political victory gained 
by the Algerian nationalists, since the legitimacy 
of their cause had already been recognised by 
the proclamation of the right to self-determina¬ 
tion? How can one unreservedly acclaim General 
de Gaulle when it is remembered that his own 
party dubbed as traitors those who supported 
the settlement which has now been reached? 
Yet how is it po.:.,ible not to feel grateful to 
him for having finally achieved direct agree¬ 
ment with Algerian nationalism, if one is con¬ 
vinced as I am that this solution, however pain¬ 
ful it may be on certain points, is the least 
harmful one? 

To someone who can neither accept nor reject 
it unconditionally, it is no easy task to sum 
up Gaullism between 1958 and 1962. (Should 
it be called Gaullism No. 2, forgetting the post¬ 
war period of his r.p.p., or Gaullism No. 3, 
forgetting that the first phase, 1940-1946, in¬ 
cluded two periods, one of mid-war exile and 
the other of the Liberation Government?) 
Readers who may have been following my 
articles on the Fifth Republic will be familiar 
with the reluctance of my judgments. The need 
to put an end to war in Algeria seemed to me 
the only justification for the system of paternal¬ 
istic monarchy introduced under cover of the 
1958 constitution. And to my mind, direct ne¬ 
gotiation with the Provisional Government of 
the Algerian Republic (gpra) was our only 
chance of achieving this, the formula of self- 
determination having no other purpose but to 
camouflage the predetermination of Algeria’s 


fate, actually settled by the agreement between 
the French Government and the gpra. At the 
time when Gaullist conceit seemed about to 
preclude negotiations, exasperation outweighed 
liope. With the January 1961 referendum, hope 
rose .again only to give way once more to exas¬ 
peration last summer, after the absurd Bizerta 
episode. 

It would surely be amiss for me not to pay 
homage to the man who, convinced that dis¬ 
engagement would best serve the interests and 
vtKation of France, has ri.sked both his life and 
his reputation in order to achieve complete 
decolonisation (until recently called “abandon” 
by his own supporters). But, if this tribute is 
obligatory, our reservations and questions will 
not spring from spite or a desire to disparage, as 
has been suggested by the “unconditionalists.” 
A Florentine mode of government in the twen¬ 
tieth century has its diflicultics. It is all too 
easy to accuse a man of action of having paid 
too high a price for success; it would be even 
easier to minimise the ctlects of cunning and 
deceit. 

It must be noted—for it is a fact—that dc 
Gaulle’s supporters furiously opposed decolonisa¬ 
tion as long as it was not the work of their chej. 
And it must be added that this dishonesty, both 
intellectual and moral, was not perhaps against 
the national interest if it is true that only a 
General de Gaulle could overcome the Pieds- 
Noirs resistance, that only he could have a 
General who was defending Algeria franfaise 
condemned to death. And even he could not 
bring the judges chosen by himself to condemn 
to death the chief of the o.a.s. 

Of the Evian agreements, I think it fair to say 
that, on paper, they are as satisfactory as could 
19 
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be expected. They would probably not have 
been much different had they been concluded 
earlier (but the actual situation itself would 
have been different). For the f.l.n. would never 
have negotiated had they not had a chance of 
total independence, or sovereignty over the 
Sahara, and the prospect of a policy of neutrality 
between the power-blocks. So, in the main, the 
GPRA obtained and the French Government 
granted what the Algerian Nationalists had 
been fighting for. But, within the framework 
of claims made by the Algerian rebels, the 
French negotiators have introduced as many 
guarantees as possible for Algeria’s European 
minority and for French interests: intermediate 
period before the self-determination vote, 
presence of the French army for another three 
years, a fifteen-year lease of Mers-EI-Kcbir, pro¬ 
visional maintenance of military bases in the 
Sahara, the status of the French within indepen- 
ilcnt Algeria, modalities of technical, financial 
and cultural cooperation on all these points. It 
seems to me that the agreements, whether they 
seem adequate or not to observers, arc better 
than most people imagined likely,’ 

I T WOULD CERTAINLY bc ill-adviscd to take 
it for granted that these agreements will be 
honoured. The French negotiators were in a 
paradoxical situation since they demanded from 
the Algerian negotiators, whom they did not 
recognise as representing an Algerian State 
(legally it does not yet exist) promises which 
would bind the State destined to emerge from 
the self-determination vote. This difficulty has 
been neatly solved: by voting for independence 
within the association, the Algerian people will 
ratify the agreements, which for the time being 
are only declarations. Once the contents of the 
agreements have been approved by the people, 
the future Algerian State will be bound by 
texts signed by the “provisional” delegates. 

This procedure—the only possible one in the 
circumstances—is not without some danger. It 
is conceivable that an Algerian government 
might question some of the clauses, alleging 
that their hand had been forced. The Algerian 

* Many of my countrymen will disagree with this 
proposition. They assert that after independence 
(July i) the French army will bc unable to intervene 
and the European minority helpless and threatened. 
But, for many reasons, any federal settlement, of 
the Lebanese or Cyprus type, was excluded. The 
GPRA would have refused it in 1962. Perhaps it 
w'ould have been possible in 1934 or 1955. 


people of course had to ratify the agreements 
as a whole insofar as they wanted both inde¬ 
pendence and association, but the future govern¬ 
ment elected by the Algerian people may well 
decide that, on such and such a point, the 
GPRA delegates went beyond what they them¬ 
selves think acceptable. But whichever proce¬ 
dure had been adopted, tomorrow’s government 
might still have argued that the provisional 
government had exceeded its rights. Juridically 
speaking, the ratification of the agreements by a 
vote of self-determination was, from France’s 
point of view, the best possible solution. 

“Anyway the agreements won’t bc respected: 
remember the agreements signed with Tunisia, 
which Bourguiba’s government tore up even 
before the ink was dry.” 

This objection which one hears everywhere 
ignores one essential difference: the agreements 
on internal autonomy, started by MM. Mendcs- 
France and Christian Fouchet, signed and rati¬ 
fied under M. Edgar Faure’s government, were 
doomed from the start because they aimed to 
put a premature end to a process of evolution 
which everyone, deep down, knew to bc irre¬ 
sistible. Internal autonomy was shortly to lead 
to independence. Then the clauses of tlie agree¬ 
ment, so painstakingly devised, became obsolete 
and remained only as a witness to political 
futility. The lesson has been learnt at last. In¬ 
stead of trying to protect themselves against 
what must happen (as did the 1954-55 negotia¬ 
tors), the 1961-62 negotiators have admitted 
from the start that there would eventually be a 
fully independent Algerian State, and they have 
tried to bind this future State from this moment. 
Obviously success cannot be certain in advance, 
but then neither can failure, whilst the failure 
of the 1955 Franco-Tunisian conventions was a 
certainty from the start. 

There is no point in speculating at the present 
moment on the chances of Franco-Algerian asso¬ 
ciation. What is surprising is, not that the future 
is uncertain, but that the association is not 
irrevocably doomed. Think of it: during the 
past seven years, hundreds of thousands of 
Algerians have died—horrible crimes have been 
committed on both sides—the youth of Algeria 
has never known anything but war. The 
nationalist movement has pointed to French 
colonialism as the arch-enemy. And yet now 
the leaders of this suffering yet near-triumphant 
revolution have agreed to put on paper, in de¬ 
tail, the terms <,of future co-operation between 
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independent Algeria and France. Docs not the 
very fact of negotiations and agreements justify 
hope? 

To this, it is true, will be answered: the 
Algerian Nationalists could have held out, but 
they could not have won. In military terms, 
their forces were weak compared to what they 
were in 1957. The bulk of gpra’s army was 
stationed in Tunisia and Morocco, unable to 
get past the defences in large numbers without 
incurring considerable losses. The French army’s 
control over the territory may have been less 
complete than was implied in speeches and 
communiques. In any case the Algerian rebels 
were further than ever from another “Dien 
Bien Phu.” In Peking, the gpra had found lavish 
encouragement; in Moscow too (though to a 
lesser extent). But none of the Communist 
powers was very keen to get involved to the 
extent of sending “volunteers” to the Algerian 
war. In order to get past the French army’s 
defences, it would need fairly large forces which 
neither the Russians nor die Chinese were in 
a position to transport and maintain in Tunisia 
and Morocco, unless they were determined to 
provoke a Korean war in the Mediterranean 
area (which, to the Soviet block, was strategically 
highly unfavourable). 

The GPRA could rely ncidicr on massive inter¬ 
vention by the Communist States, nor on a 
ministerial crisis or a collapse of regime in 
France, nor again on pressure from the Western 
States upon France. Since the armed section 
had not been wiped out, and since it had itself 
lieen recognised by a large part of the tiers 
tnonde, the gpra had virtually won, yet it could 
only give its victory reality by negotiating with 
the French Government. The conditions neces¬ 
sary to negodation had all been present for at 
least a year—if only General dc Gaulle had 
managed to convince himself that self-determina¬ 
tion must come through pre-determination, that 
is through direct agreement with the f.l.n. It is 
quite possible that, by another ruse of history, 
the o.A.s. may have caused the last commotion 
necessary to trigger off die mechanism of peace. 

T here is no doubt as to the fact itself, 
though it is full of dismal irony; the o.a.s. 
is paralysing the application of the Evian agree¬ 
ments, yet it most certainly helped to bring 
them about. The gpra delegates could no longer 
doubt General dc Gaulle’s determination to 
complete the process of disengagement so oder 


so. Now at the same time the oji.8., only half¬ 
heartedly fought by the authorises as long as 
the cease-fire was not signed, was exerting its 
ever-increasing authority in the towns, pardcu- 
larly in Algiers and Oran. Other than an agree¬ 
ment with the French Government, even if the 
main bulk of the French army were to be 
brought back to the mainland, the gpra had 
no means at all of taking Algeria in hand; 
partition or congolisation were the only pros¬ 
pects. Indeed the gpra was obliged to make 
concessions on the most sensitive points (military 
bases, guarantees for the Europeans) in order 
to strengthen General de Gaulle himself in his 
fight against those who were becoming the 
common enemy of the f.l.n. and the French 
Government: the last champions of AlgMe fran- 
faise, the o.a.s. 

A great many people aver that the o.a.s.’s 
ambition was and still is to be recognised as a 
valid negotiating body (others think the French 
Government’s refusal to negotiate with French 
Algerian delegates before signing the Evian 
agreements was a major mistake). In fact, at 
Evian, the o.a.s. was indeed a body to be 
reckoned with: le troisietne homtne, preventing 
M. Joxe from making some concessions, impos¬ 
ing others on M. Belkaccm Krim. But it was 
the absentee member in whose mouth words 
arc put which are the exact opposite of what 
would be said if he were actually present. An 
O.A.S. spokesman would have urged to the 
French negotiators the impossibility of agree¬ 
ment with an enemy fought for seven years, and 
to the Algerian negotiators the necessity of an 
agreement with representatives of the French 
Algerians, not with the representatives of a 
power which was quite unable to exact obedi¬ 
ence in Algeria. Both pleas would have proved 
fruitless. As they were both threatened, the 
powers of Paris and Tunis found an ultimate 
reason for agreement. Logically, cynically, 
silently, a change of fronts took place. The pur¬ 
suit of “pacification” in Algeria against the 
F.L.N. h.ad been in vain. It was with and for 
the F.L.N., against the champions of French 
Algeria, against those who had brought de 
Gaulle himself back to power that the new 
Algeria was to be built and, first and foremost, 
peace to be restored there if possible. 

G eneral de gaulle sets much store by 
legitimacy: but he gained power in 1940 
thanks to a rebellion against a legal government, 
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and in 1958 again thanks to a military rebellion 
in which his friends if not he himself played 
an active part. General de Gaulle dreams of 
I'unit^ nationale and frcquendy calls upon la 
nation rassemblie: yet he has twice presided 
over a civil war. Twice under his reign, gen¬ 
erals, admirals, and senior officials have been 
dragged before a tribunal and sometimes con¬ 
demned to death, once for having obeyed 
Marshal Petain, the other time for having dis¬ 
obeyed General de Gaulle. A unique and tragic 
destiny in which France’s own tragedy is re¬ 
flected. To-day few observers doubt that he was 
right during the war to keep France beside her 
allies against the opinion of most French officers. 
I am also convinced that he is right to see de¬ 
colonisation through to its end, although we are 
still far from unanimity, even among French¬ 
men de bonne volontc. But whether we consider 
the X940-44 or the 1958-62 period, it would be 
difficult to avoid this question: has not General 
de Gaulle, by his words, by his actions and his 
style, made the inevitable upheavals more 
serious than they need have been? 

General de Gaulle traces his legitimacy back 
to the act of the i8th of June, 1940. Yet even 
at the most intense stage of the epuration, 
Marshal Petain’s judges refused to bring the 
armistice as a charge against him. It has not 
been proved that in mid-June 1940 any other 
decision was still possible. It has not been proved 
that North-Africa had the means to fight on. 
But we now know that the armistice, on a 
purely military plane, made it po.ssiblc to .save 
what was most essential and to leave a future 
open. Wc know that, whatever motives its 
signatories may have had, the armistice, whether 
or not it was a mistake, was not to split the 
French into two factions: the resistance and the 
traitors. Had he followed a different line of 
policy and s{X)kcn in a different way. General 
de Gaulle might not have caused so much 
hatred nor left so much bitterness in the hearts 
of a minority. 

The first de Gaulle wanted to preserve the 
national heritage and the empire built up by 
the Third Republic. The second de Gaulle (if 
his present declarations are to be believed) knew 
as early as 1944 that the wind of history was 
blowing towards the liberation of the colonial 
peoples. (This did not prevent the same General 
de Gaulle from declaring to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador that he was sorry not to 
have the means of going to war with England 
who had “failed” France in Syria.) I personally 


have little doubt that General de Gaulle is telling 
the truth, for he seems gifted with a kind of 
historical foresight. As he looked far into the 
future he must have foreseen, as early as 1945, 
that the protectorates and the colonies would 
reach a status of autonomy or even of indepen¬ 
dence and association. But if we grant the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic this infallible vision, then 
we must also consider him a consummate master 
of dissimulation. Should we look again at the 
texts and speeches on Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco in the days of the r.p.f. (between 1947 
and 1950) we would find it difficult to .sec any 
signs of this pcrspicaCity. Just before the April 
1962 referendum, after the Evian agreements. 
General de Gaulle was still talking about the 
“abandons” of the Fourth Republic—he who 
despite so many declarations had just made the 
GPRA independent Algeria’s future government. 

When in fact did General de Gaulle become 
convinced that his views as a philosopher must 
determine his actions as a statesman? What 
were his views on Algeria in 1958, when Michel 
Dcbr6 condoned in advance the rebellion in 
favour of ^Ig^rie franfaise? No one can tell 
with any certainty. He may only have known 
the direction and the end for certain, and not 
the stages of the evolution. Personally I rather 
think he may have deluded him.self as to the 
consequences of his return to power. He prob¬ 
ably never subscribed to the ideas of the sup¬ 
porters of “integration." He did not disown 
Michel Debr6 or Jacques Soustelle; neither did 
he disown those among his visitors who, coming 
back from Colombey, vouched for his liberal 
intentions. Despite the June 1959 speeches he 
already saw Algeria evolving towards statehood. 
But he apparently needed more than three years 
to recognise that peace could only be reached 
through political negotiations with the cpra. 
“Peace of the braves” {Paix des braves'), “put the 
knives away (couteaux aux vestiaires), both for¬ 
mulae were dictated by the same wish: let the 
rebels stop fighting and then France in her 
generosity will not hesitate to satisfy their legiti¬ 
mate claims. It is obvious that the rebels on 
their side wanted to conquer, not to receive—^just 
as de Gaulle meant to grant, not to negotiate. 
The last word belonged to the rebels in sub¬ 
stance, to dc Gaulle in form. Algeria’s fate will 
be decided by the Algerian people’s vote and, 
from now until the self-determination vote, 
France will continue to rule Algeria. But the 
vote can only -ratify the agreements reached by 
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the French and Algerian negotiators (unless 
those agreements are ignored). In fact this agree¬ 
ment has given independence to Algeria, and 
Algeria to the gpra (if it remains united). The 
General has finally granted what he had always 
sworn he would never grant. He has virtually 
recognised the opra, but on the other hand the 
GPRA has promised co-operation with France—a 
co-operation which, materially, serves Algeria’s 
interests, but one not entirely compatible with 
the nationalists’ revolutionary plan. 

Such was the process which led from the 
rebellion des dupes of May, 1958, to the trium¬ 
phal referendum of April, 1962: General de 
Gaulle remains thus exposed to criticism from 
the liberals, the ultras, and the former ultras. 
Was it necessary to prolong “pacification” for 
thrcc-and-a-half years before coming at last to 
the indispensable and inevitable political nego¬ 
tiations? Was it necessary to break up the first 
Evian negotiations because of the Sahara, and 
then suddenly proclaim, during a press con¬ 
ference, that no Algerian government would 
ever give up its sovereignty over the sands and 
petrol? Was it necessary to encourage Michel 
Debra’s philippics from 1955 to 1958 if dis¬ 
engagement serves the higher interests of the 
country? 

And the spokesmen of the army and of the 
"pieds-noirs” are also asking questions, making 
accusations. Why his visits to the barracks? Why 
not frankly inform the officers of the aims and 
direction of a policy which would have been 
less inacceptable if honestly explained? Why 
were the officers allowed solemnly to commit 
themselves to the people if it was already de¬ 
cided that they would not be allowed to keep 
their word? The "pied-noirs," as well as a large 
number of officers, would in any case have 
hated the policy of independence. But the way 
this policy has been carried out added trickery 
to desertion. From the "Je vous ai compris” to 
the April, 1962, referendum, some true be¬ 
lievers see only one unwavering line— sancta 
simpltcitas\ To the French Algerians and the 
Army officers, it is a trail of damnable changes 
of policy and cynical tricks. They arc right, but 
they forget what is essential. 

I MYSELF have at one time or another sub¬ 
scribed to one or other of these accusations. 
But they are irrefutable only as long as the 
Prince remains tangled in his own nets. From 
the day he frees himself he has an argument 


which, if not decisive, is at least irrefutable: 
the road may have been long, it has still led 
me to my destination. Would I have succeeded 
had I taken a shorter route? No one will dare 
give a categorically affirmative answer. 

Let me be clear about this. I still feel that 
General de Gaulle could and should have 
avoided supporting the ravings of the Courrier 
de la Colire before 1958; I still feel he could 
probably have shortened the delay between the 
"peace of the brave” and the peace itself; I 
still feel that he would probably have excited 
less hate if he had been more open. I still feel 
all this, but I am not certain about it all. The 
civil war which has replaced the war between 
France and the Algerian Nationalists is horrible 
indeed. But if Algerian independence after an 
agreement between the power in Paris and the 
GPRA was the only possible way out, can I 
charge it to the Prince’s account, and hold him 
liable for what may well have been the un¬ 
avoidable price to pay for a solution? 

No one can justify the failure of Machiavel¬ 
lianism. Successful Machiavellianism has the 
strength of a man invoking reality against 
adversaries evoking only possibilities. 

But has he succeeded? 

Success and failure can only be measured by 
reference to the participants’ aims. If the aim 
of General de Gaulle or Michel Debr£ was to 
keep Algeria within the Republic, the failure is 
evident. But it would be rather absurd to credit 
General de Gaulle with such an aim. I think 
it fair to sum up the task General de Gaulle 
had set himself in May, 1958, in these terms: 
to put an end to war in Algeria witliout causing 
an irrevocable breach of national unity, and 
without losing all chances of French influence 
in Africa; to take advantage of the Algerian 
crisis to renovate the institutions and to create 
a strong, true State; and finally to restore to 
France la grandeur, that is to say one of the 
foremost places on the historical scene. If this 
is the task, the Gaullist Republic is only just 
beginning, since it has only just won its first 
indisputable victory on the road towards its first 
objective. 

The Evian agreements and the cease-fire have 
been successful, and this is the sine qua non of 
everything else. But they do not as yet represent 
success. As I write this, there can be no doubt 
that the o.a.s. have lost the game. They will 
not prevent Algeria’s accession to independence 
any more than they will impose a government 
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upon France. But even if the o,a.s. has lost it 
docs not mean that General de Gaulle and 
France have won. The o.a.s, is still strong 
enough in Algiers and Oran to enforce a kind 
of blockade of the Muslim quarters and to carry 
out a few dozen criminal attacks every day. 
Meanwhile, strengthened by Moslems deserting 
the French contingents and by the rallying of the 
harlots, the Algerian force is taking advantage 
of the withdrawal of the French troops to move 
about freely and occupy the field, and to become 
in effect the real power. Nowhere, either in 
towns or in the bled, do the provisional execu¬ 
tive authority or the police hold the real power. 
No one can say how long it will be and how 
many lives will be lost before the o.a.s. is 
finally eliminated. Now the repercussions in 
France of Algeria’s independence will be dif¬ 
ferent, just as the Algeria of tomorrow will be 
different, dependent upon the length and cost of 
the fight against the o.a.s. Let me be explicit: 
the O.A.S. is well on the way to ruining France’s 
last chances in Algeria, by forcing the European 
population to leave the country or by making 
partition once more the order of the day. Is it 
once again to provoke what it cannot prevent? 

I am not sure that today the o.a.s. docs not con¬ 
sciously hope for the worst. The ultras have 
said again and again that independent Algeria 
and agreement with the f.l.n. spelt complete 
catastrophe to the Europeans. Yet they arc 
passionately trying to ensure the fulfilment of 
their prophecies. Alas, they have a good chance 
of bringing it off. 

In ANY CASE co-existence would appear difficult 
between a European population of a little over a 
million and a ten-million-strong Islamic popu¬ 
lation within the framework of a revolutionary 
party. The agreements on association will only 
be applied insofar as the government of inde¬ 
pendent Algeria, without giving up the idea 
of reforms or even of radical changes, allows 
a sector of liberal Western society to subsist. 
The number of Algerian workers in France, 
the disaster implied for Algeria in the sudden 
return of 300,000 workers and the sudden de¬ 
parture of the European minority, more than 
any judicial guarantee should constitute the 
“guarantee of guarantees." The Arabism inspir¬ 
ing one fraction of the f.l.n. (Ben Bella), the 
revolutionary passion stirring the youth of Al¬ 
geria, the length and horror of the war do 
not forbid all hopes of a progressive movement 
back to a peace of association. But neither do 


they permit us to count on an outcome which, 
after the events of 1^8-62, would be little short 
of a miracle. Nothing constructive could be 
done before the cease-fire; but the cease-fire 
alone docs not settle anything. The Irish started 
fighting among themselves once their leaders 
had accepted a compromise with England. Now 
the French are fighting among themselves be¬ 
cause their leaders have accepted Algeria’s inde¬ 
pendence. Within the gpra, the various ten¬ 
dencies are already in opposition. 

Association will never become a reality unless 
both parties can maintain the firmness and 
authority which made the Evian agreements 
possible. On the French side, the firmness is 
intact, but the authority is questioned, f.l.n.’s 
authority over the masses has been demonstrated 
to the point of heroism, but one wonders 
whether the gpra’s firmness will remain unani¬ 
mous. 


T here is even more uncertainty concern¬ 
ing General de Gaulle’s second objective. 
France has indeed shown since 1958 a phase of 
political stability in that the President of the 
Republic, in whose hands the real power is, has 
remained at his post and‘has only once changed 
his Prime Minister. On the other hand the 
regime has been threatened by a near-rebellion 
of the army in i960, by an actual rebellion of 
the generals in April, 1961, and is still being 
challenged by the o.a.s. Furthermore, the regime 
functions in a fundamentally different way 
from that intended by the Constitution, and 
the President himself takes great liberties with 
its text as well as with the recommendations of 
the Council of State. A regime based upon one 
man, a Prince who scorns the Law he has him¬ 
self established, are hardly likely to ensure the 
future of a country. 

The replacement of M. Michel Dcbr^ by M. 
Pompidou is a further stage in the degradation 
of the Prime Minister’s function. M. Pompidou 
is a perfectly honourable man whom I hold 
in high esteem. To my mind, however, the 
President’s choice is unfortunate. Un javori 
officially becomes Prime Minister. Yet all the 
ministries in which General de Gaulle is 
specially interested are still run by “uncon- 
ditionalists.” 

What is de Gaulle’s purpose? The election 
of the President of the Republic by universal 
suffrage would not herald a piesidential system 
of the American kind, but a “presidentialist" 
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regime making future trouble certain. When a 
President is elected by universal suffrage, he 
should not have the right to dissolve parliament 
as well; otherwise the balance of power is broken 
and all significance removed from the theoretical 
ministerial responsibility to the Assembly. 

Is it the task of Pompidou’s government to 
convince the House that they should vote for 
constitutional reform in order to avoid a revision 
by referendum (which would be little in keeping 
with the text of the Constitution)? Or is it to 
prolong the duration of the present Assembly if 
the situation is less favourable next year? It is 
true that we know now how General de Gaulle 
likes to govern: in an absolutist style, limited 
and liberal. It is less easy to know which style 
he thinks best suited to the long-term needs of 
France. In April, 1962, everything indicated that 
Michel Dcbr^ was thinking of Gaullism’s future 
(eventually minus de Gaulle) and the President 
rather more of General de Gaulle’s future (even¬ 
tually minus the Gaullists). 

As TO FOREIGN POLICY, three elements are clearly 
apparent: the striking force, the European en¬ 
tente, and hostility towards American leader¬ 
ship. These elements are closely linked in 
General de Gaulle’s mind, if not yet on the 
world scene. 


I N H I s Carnet^, Leon Hal^vy once recorded 
a conversation between Napoleon III and 
Pr^vost'Paradol, who had just accepted the post 
of French Ambassador in Washington. “It is 
impossible,” the Emperor said, “to wean this 
country from her habit of questioning the prin¬ 
ciple of government.” 

“Well, Sire, there are three or four govern¬ 
ments waiting at the frontiers of France hat in 
hand, for the major blunder which will let them 
in.” At this (as Hal^vy reports) the Emperor 
laughed. 

We have no governments waiting at the 
frontiers of France; even the sole Pretender is 
in the country, offering tokens of his loyalty to 
the Republic and even more to its President. 
But the dispute on the “principle of govern¬ 
ment” has been replaced by the dispute on the 
reform of the Constitution. ’The 1958 con¬ 
stitution has not as yet been applied, and the 
only problem is to find out how to replace 
it. “A government having the same duration 
as the parliament” (Maurice Duverger), an 


authentic “Presidential regime” (Georges 
Vedel), “election of the President of the Re¬ 
public by universal suffrage” (Charles de 
Gaulle), here we are again as in 1869 with three 
governments, three doctrines of constitutional 
reform more or less clearly attached to parties 
or people. Michel Dcbr^ remains alone or 
almost alone with his doctrine of “a parliamen¬ 
tary empire,” that is to say the real application 
of the 1958 constitution. 

The rt^giroe under which we are living has 
preserved a democratic facade and a liberal 
content. If the individual freedoms seem endan¬ 
gered at times, if arbitrary arrests and admini¬ 
strative detentions arc growing more numerous, 
the responsibility docs not lie with de Gaulle or 
the Gaullists but with the underground o.a.s. 
movement. Subversion invites repression. It is 
impossible to fight subversive action without 
betraying some of the obligations inherent in 
what we understood to be the reign of law and 
order. 

I AM PERSONALLY without Sympathy for the 
omnipotence of one man, even when that Prince 
has the dignity of the President of the Republic. 
In the long run, it is bad for a nation to trust 
one man and to answer out year after year to 
questions so posed that a non is practically im¬ 
possible. There is much talk of a modern demo¬ 
cracy adapted to an industrial society. The 
reality rather recalls la democratic plSbiscitairc'. 
“The nature of democracy is to personify itself 
in one man” (Napoleon III). 

I am not sure either that I agree with a 
Gaullist diplomacy full of vast ambitions and 
ambiguities. To wish at one and the same time 
to say non to the United Stales and to gather 
Europe round France is bound to lead to a dead¬ 
end. Our European partners, including the Ger¬ 
many of Adenauer, agree to the European 
part of the French programme as long as it docs 
not ap[)ear to be a means of opposing the United 
States or a stage on the road to separation of 
the old world and the new. Furthermore I 
suspect that the nationalistic tone and manner 
of the Fifth Republic may soon find disciples in 
West Germany and in Italy. 

On the other hand, this Gaullist Republic 
must be credited with having restored the finan¬ 
cial situation, stabilised the currency, and made 
numerous if partial attempts at administrative 
reform. I dislike the way in which the Prince 
changes his Grand Vizier without apparent 
reason; I dislike the fact that a bank manager 
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owes his promotion to the position .of Prime 
Minister to the Prince’s favour. But the retiring 
Grand Vizier has worked hard. If a rumour 
should spread that he has lost the Sovereign’s 
good graces he might even become popular 
(which would displease him far less than he 
says). Replacement teams may exist, but some 
of them lull their impatience by not refusing a 
small share in the exercise of government. 

It may yet become necessary to denounce the 
undertakings of the present power, if it indulges 
too freely in referendum-plebiscites and wishes 
to increase yet further the President’s pre¬ 
rogatives. General de Gaulle, his confidence 
strengthened by peace in Algeria, may move 
yet further against Atlantic solidarity. As long 
as the empire remains liberal there is no reason 
to make a choice between support and opposi¬ 
tion. The “unconditionalists” shock me: I try 
not to imitate them by criticising them. 

adieu AU GAULLISM was the title of a 
recent article. But can one say farewell to 
something which in fact docs not exist? There 
is General dc Gaulle facing various situations 
and events which follow from the meeting be¬ 
tween the man and history. “Unconditionalists” 
applaud, even when events make nonsense of 


their former vows. Adversaries denounce, even 
when the events fulfil their former hopes. 

Is one “GaulHst” or “anti-Gaullist” if one 
resembles neither? In my pamphlet La 
TragSdie Algirienntt which roused the anger 
of Messrs. Soustelle, Terrenoire, and Maurice 
Schumann, I used the expression: "Vheroisme 
de I'abandon." Jacques Soustelle lifted his hands 
in horror, Maurice Schumann reproached me 
gravely. And yet... The will to abandon (or if 
you prefer, to disengage) has been brought to 
the point of heroism by General dc Gaulle. It 
would have been easier to go on with “pacifica¬ 
tion,” but surely Frafncc’s best interests lay in 
not vainly trying to hang on to the last shreds 
of the empire. General dc Gaulle chose what 
appeared to him to be in the higher interests of 
France. The choice must have been more diffi¬ 
cult than that of June, 1940. 

Still, after seven or eight years, wouldn’t the 
war have ended anyway? Maybe. Historically, 
General dc Gaulle has earned—and will retain 
—the credit for having convinced the country 
that decolonisation meant change, not defeat. 
He was not the initiator of this operation and 
his own supporters have hampered it for a long 
time. Yet he brought it to its conclusion in 
Algeria where the risk of tragedy was high. It 
remaitis to be seen whether the tragedy has in 
fact been averted. 


Ploughing 

The north-west does not halt his stride; 

Bow and stem he breasts the wind, 

He rides the streaming earth and leaves behind 
A greening island in a sweeping tide. 

Bluff at the north-west still he goes: 

Squared four-by~four; then more and more 
The tide takes up the island shore, 

Until tlie green can gleam no more. 


Rex Taylor 
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Meyerstein 

An Oxford Memoir 


For ont day tn thy eonrtj 
is betttr than a ihoMsand , 

Psalm 84 

"rriowERY city and branchy between towers” 
J_ —that line, which burst over me with a 
shock of delight one day in 1944, still sums 
up a good deal of the physical impression of 
Oxford. But when I start to think about it I 
always want to go on, to add a whole cata¬ 
logue: marshy city and grassy between marshes; 
blossomy city and hard lictween blossoms; 
flowery city and grey between flowers. The 
physicality of Oxford is of the kind that most 
disturbs and incites my imagination. I have often 
noticed, particularly among literary and intel¬ 
lectual people, that the physical nature of a town 
can go almost unnoticed: to me, it is the most 
important thing, London, for instance, seems 
to me stifling, dead, crushing, with all those 
miles of bricks and mortar stretching away 
on every side, and the natural colours and shapes 
and smells of its geographical region blotted out 
by a uniform city-presence. That is hardly Lon¬ 
don’s fault; its mere size makes something of 
the kind inevitable; but then its size is the 
most hateful thing about it. Smaller cities, that 
have not overlaid their physical nature, attract 
me immediately, but none as strongly as Oxford; 
sharp, challenging atmospheres, such as those 
of Edinburgh, Boston, Oslo, or Cambridge, 
stimulate me for a time, and so does the warm, 
accepting and yet formal quality of the cities 
of southern Europe; but sooner or later I find 
myself hankering for that rich, mould-pro¬ 
ducing, soft, crumbling, rheumatic atmosphere 
of the Thames Valley in general and Oxford 
in particular. And do not tell me that Oxford 
is “spoilt.” I know it is spoilt, I know the whole 


shameful history of greed and myopia that 
has led to the selling of half the city and most 
of its surrounding country to brutal degenerates 
who have desecrated it for profit. But to one 
besotted, like myself, the desecration has liecomc 
part of the general pattern, and I could not 
do without it—as a man crazily in love will 
delight even in the frowsty, sordid, dishonest 
and lecherous side of his woman’s nature. To 
me, Cambridge is too intact. “I sec, not feel, 
how beautiful it is.” I am glad to have it, as 
a reminder of what Oxford must have been 
before the despoilers got to work. But to my 
eyes, the very fact that Oxford is doomed, that 
it is splitting apart under the hammer-blows 
of the twentieth century, makes it all the more 
beautiful; it adds a whole dimension—the tragic 
—to which Cambridge is a stranger. The lorries 
thundering up the High, shaking the college 
towers to pieces, the crowds of industrial 
workers bicycling to and from Cowley, the 
presence of thousands who are either oblivious 
or contemptuous of the remnants of order and 
beauty among which they walk—all this is 
woven into my total experience of Oxford, and 
I have no choice but to swallow it whole. 

Some of this attitude, I know, derives from 
my first months of living in Oxford. First 
impressions, in such a case, are everything, and 
at die time of my first impression Oxford was 
even more heavily overlaid with things foreign 
to its spirit than it is to-day. The war was in 
its third year. The factories were blasting 
away in full production. The colossal build-up 
of American forces, in readiness for the invasions 
of the following year, was well in hand. Con¬ 
voys of lorries whined through the blacked-out 
27 
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streets all night; G.I.s ruminated at the street- 
corners; the pubs were full of uniforms, and 
the military police of half a dozen armies 
patrolled everywhere. The university had not 
closed down to anything like the extent it 
did in 1914-18, but even so most of the colleges 
were half given over to housing bombed-out 
Ministries and the like, and in what remained 
there were very few undergraduates reading 
full-scale courses. Most of them, apart from 
the science students who were there on Govern¬ 
ment orders, were birds of passage who spent 
a bare couple of terms at the university and 
had to devote three or four days a week to mili¬ 
tary training. 

Among this welter, a few dons remained, a 
few undergraduates read Honoiu’s courses: “Full 
Schools” were held every year; the machine 
ticked over. Naturally, those of us who were 
reading Arts subjects tended to seek each other 
out. We were a strange group; a handful of 
those like myself who had been rejected on 
medical grounds, reinforced—and, as time went 
on, outnumbered—by men invalided out of the 
services with more or less permanent disabilities. 
With our artificial legs, our glass eyes, our 
deflated lungs, our asthma, our heart-disca.se, 
wc limped about, discussing Shakespeare and 
Milton amid the skirling of huge lorries run¬ 
ning in four-wheel drive. It was interesting, 
but it was all very bad for me. It helped to 
strengthen and rivet in my mind the image of 
the threatened minority, the same that was so 
constantly before me in childhood. Here was I, 
in love with poetry and scholarship, drunk with 
the splendour of the word, ready at all hours of 
the day or night to 

descant and yet again descant 

Upon the supreme theme of art and song, 

and the companions who shared my passion, 
who were ready to descant with me, were this 
tiny minority, almost unheeded in a city flooded 
with the tide of war, every one of whom had 
either been rejected or smashed before coming 
here. Always ready to dramatise a situation, 

I grew up towards my twentieth year with the 
old sense of doom, of being inexorably crowded 
out, inch by inch, from sunlight and nourish¬ 
ment, growing stronger with every day that 
passed. 

P eople live in accordance with their mental 
pictures. At the very time when the world 
was opening out before me, I saw it as closing 


in. When I should have been running forward 
to embrace life, I was digging a fortification 
against it. With every reason for optimism, I 
became a stoical pessimist. Samuel Johnson was 
my favourite author, my moral hero; Boswell 
and The Rambler were constantly open on my 
table. Johnson reflected my mood exactly, be¬ 
cause he put into dignified and resounding 
prose the sense of stoical resistance against 
hopeless odds. I would murmur to myself, as 
if they were lyric poems, sombre fragments 
from his lay sermons. “Life is everywhere a 
state in which there is much to be endured, 
and little to be enjoyed.” “So large a part of 
human life passes in a state contrary to our 
natural desires, that one of the principal topics 
of moral instruction is the .art of bearing calami¬ 
ties.” But it was not his gloom alone that made 
Johnson a hero to me. It was his tragic gaiety. 
Amid all this settled conviction of hopeless¬ 
ness, he was sociable, welcomed friends, revelled 
in talk, devoured books. All this I did too. No 
wonder I took over his attitudes en bloc, but 
they were the wrong attitudes. Brave, dignified, 
and admirable in his case, they were foolish 
and even cowardly in mine. When Johnson 
wrote the sentences that rang in my head, he 
was old, racked with, diseases, emotionally 
shattered by the deaths of those he loved, with 
nothing ahead but a failing of powers and a 
death that might or might not appear as a 
merciful release. Such a man would make 
himself ridiculous and contemptible by counter¬ 
feiting youthful abandon; but it was just as 
absurd for me, at the age of twenty, to adopt 
his granite attitudes. I needed someone to tell 
me this, and I count it among the disasters of 
my life that there was nobody there to do so. 
My parents, and the circle I moved in at home, 
did not understand what was happening; I had 
passed out of the world of their comprehension, 
naturally enough, and most of what I said or 
did was opaque to them. As for Oxford, it just 
so happened that most of the older people who 
influenced me were themselves modern simu¬ 
lacra of Johnson. There was, for instance, 
Tom Monaghan, a dour Glaswegian, studying 
eighteenth-century literature at Oxford after be¬ 
ing badly smashed up on an Army motor¬ 
cycle; a man naturally stoical, sternly critical 
of most of the human emotions, a pious Roman 
Catholic, distrusting most of what he saw in 
the modern world; to-day he is in a monastery. 
There was my next-door neighbour, E. H. W. 
Meyerstein, who hated Johnson and yet con- 
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trivcd strikingly to suggest him: physical bulk, 
a face contorted by some kind of a stroke, 
uncontrollable nervous tics, hypochondria bor¬ 
dering on insanity, vast erudition—^moncy could 
not have bought a better Johnsonian outfit. And, 
to cap it, my tutor was C. S. Lewis, whose 
attitude to life, both in great matters and 
small, was more Johnsonian than that of any¬ 
one I have met before or since. 

All this doesn’t amount to a way of saying 
that I did not enjoy my time at Oxford. I 
enjoyed it, in many ways, passionately; I was 
in a place I loved, spending my days immersed 
in great literature, and winning the approval 
of people I respected. But I enjoyed it, so to 
speak, tragically. I wasn’t “happy”; I could 
scarcely have been, since I was in the process 
of constructing for myself a world-view which 
excluded the very idea of happiness except for 
the gross, the naive, or the unreflecting. On 
and on I went, spinning this dangerous web, and 
by the age of twenty-one I was completely 
hidden within it. Looking back, I am appalled 
at my own complicated folly. And yet I can 
scarcely blame myself. Not only was I beyond 
the reach, as I have said, of any kind of 
helpful common-sense; it was also true that 
I had no opportunity of studying happiness. I 
didn’t know anybody who was hapj)y. All the 
people who surrounded me were wounded and 
scarred in one way or another; most of them 
had .sombre and pessimistic ideas; and in one 
case, at least, unhappiness had swollen and 
bloated out to the point of actual madness. 

T he case I refer to was that of E. H. W. 

Meyerstein, whose acquaintance I made 
in my third term and who was one of my 
clo.scst companions for the rest of my under¬ 
graduate days. Meyerstein was such a fantastic 
figure that I doubt if I can make him credible 
to anyone who never met him: still, this being 
my story and he being one of the principal 
characters in it, I must see what I can do. 

To begin with, let me fill in the public facts, 
so to speak, about Meyerstein. The son of a 
wealthy man (about whom I know nothing 
except that he seems to have been the carica¬ 
turist’s ideal of the Edwardian Hampstcad- 
Jewish Croesus) Edward Harry William, having 
duly got himself born and been equipped with 
three aggressively English Christian names, was 


*E. H. W. Meyerstein, Of My Early UJe (Lon¬ 
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launched into the pre-1914 world by way of 
Harrow and Magdalen. No expense was spared, 
and neither, if we are to believe the son’s own 
posthumous narrative,^ was any ordeal or humi¬ 
liation. Not only was “Eddie” expected to hold 
his own in the harsh world of the Edwardian 
public school, with its Spartan discipline and 
its frank, overt snobberies; he had also to justify 
his existence in the eyes of a large, interfering 
family who seemed to have achieved a rare 
blend of Jewish inquisitiveness with British 
arrogance. Dreamy, solitary, a passionate 
student, the boy was at home among books and 
music, awkward and troubled anywhere else; 
it is easy to imagine the ideal upbringing for 
such a child, one that would have brought out 
the latent sweetness of his character and de¬ 
veloped his gifts, which were unquestionably 
very fine. What he actually got was an up¬ 
bringing calculated to turn him into a raging 
neurotic by the time he was twenty-one, which 
it duly did, 

Meyerstein was fifty-five when I first met him, 
and I don’t want to waste time on speculation 
about things that happened twenty years before 
I was born; but this question of his upbringing 
really has some importance, since it accounts 
for a great many features of his behaviour, 
tastes and attitudes which I, as a youth of eigh¬ 
teen, found utterly baffling. What I could .see— 
what anyone could see, at first glance—was that 
this man had spent his life in a long, desperately 
hard struggle to make some sort of a place for 
himself in literature. He had studied deeply, 
and had the Greek and Latin classics more or 
less by heart, as well as a vast quantity of 
French and English literature; he had written 
hundreds of poems, publishing volume after 
volume at his own expense; he had translated 
the Elegies of Propertius, written a monumental 
life of Chatterton, contributed to scores of 
learned controversies in organs like the Times 
JJterary Supplement and Notes and Queries; 
he had published immense novels, volumes of 
short stories, at least one play, and a mass of 
musical criticism in various papers. Day after 
day, year after year, he had guided his pen 
across the paper, or hammered away at one or 
other of his beaten-up old typewriters (that he, 
a rich man, should have used typewriters not 
only obsolete but worn-out, on which it was 
impossible to type a line without the letters 
jumping all over the paper, is a good pointer 
to his horror of spending money). 

What I didn’t realise at the time, of course. 
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was that it had ail come to nothing. All I could 
see was that Meyerstein was a wonderfully 
learned man who lived in a rich confusion of 
books and manuscripts and was always reading 
and writing—just the sort of life I was hoping to 
lead myself—and that he had an imposing shelf¬ 
ful of books with his name on the spine. 
1 don’t believe I had heard, at that time, of 
private publication; no doubt I just thought 
that an author wrote a book and sent it to a 
publisher, and the publisher cither published it 
or didn’t. I was ready to admire anyone who 
had smelt printer’s ink, and here was a man 
who had a couple of dozen books to his name. 
It is only when I look back that I see it all 
clearly—the tragic disappointment, the sense 
of heaving away for years at a weight too heavy 
to lift, the deep frost that had settled on his 
hopes. By this time, Meycrstcin’s parents were 
both dead; even if he were to win recognition, 
it would be too late now to go and confront 
them with the visible signs of it. That particular 
scries of early humiliations could not be wiped 
out. What remained? 

Well, there was Oxford; another of the great 
unhealed wounds in Meyerstein’s soul was that 
he had failed to get his First, and had then 
worked desperately hard for a Magdalen fellow¬ 
ship, one of the kind that arc awarded com¬ 
petitively, and had failed there too. The dis¬ 
appointment and overstrain had driven him into 
some kind of breakdown; he had fled from 
Oxford, taken rooms in Gray’s Inn, and lived 
the life of a secluded man of letters for twenty 
years. When the war came, he stayed in London 
until his chambers were smashed up by a bomb, 
and then went—significantly—first to Cambridge 
and finally to Oxford. The decision to go to 
Cambridge first seems to me to point to a 
preliminary hesitation, a kind of screwing up 
of his courage, before confronting Oxford— 
which must, in its corporate character, have 
loomed up in front of him very much in the 
way his parents had done. Coming back to 
Magdalen, he had obtained permission to live 
in College (since he had, during all the inter¬ 
vening years, “kept his name on the books” 
or performed some similar Oxford shibboleth) 
and set himself once more to the hopeless task 
of getting Oxford to accept him. Tragic follyl 
Oxford has worlds to offer, but not to those 
who ask. Furthermore, Meyerstein was ap¬ 
proaching Oxford by the wrong avenue- 
through the dons; and, as a general rule, it is 
true to say that the dons represent the worst 


side of Oxford—the excluding, sneering, un¬ 
generous, unforgiving, parochial side. And so 
it came about that Meyerstein, for the second 
time in his life, broke his knuckles by beating 
them against the flinty sides of Magdalen Senior 
Common Room. It was no use; he made no 
headway with the dons; he was not admitted 
as a member of Common Room, and had to find 
his companionship in the less critical, more 
shifting world of the undergraduates. 

I N ALL THIS, I DO NOT greatly blame the 
dons themselves. An Oxford college is a kind 
of club; if a man is elected to a fellowship, or to 
membership of the Common Room, those who 
have elected him have not only to work with 
him but to eat, drink, and spend many of their 
leisure hours in his company. And Meyerstein 
was not everyone’s idea of an easy-going com¬ 
panion. He wrote to me once that at some 
dinner or other, where for once he had been 
admitted to the cabal, he had found him-sclf 
sitting next to C. S. Lewis: “He was extremely 
boastful of his knowledge of Milton, but did 
not seem to know that the name Lycidas, for 
a soldier nearly drowned, occurs in Lucan.” I 
think the whole tone of their conversation can 
be deduced from that one sentence, and my 
sympathies are with Lewis. After a hard day’s 
work, you do not want to find yourself sitting 
next to a man who finds his chief pleasure 
in shooting you down over obscure points of 
literary scholarship. The Magdalen Common 
Room was protecting itself, and justifiably— 
though worse bores than Meyerstein, and men 
with none of his underlying sweetness of tem¬ 
perament and genuine love of art, have been 
tolerated for years in every Common Room in 
Oxford. What is harder to forgive is the general 
attitude towards Meyerstein that obtained among 
Oxford dons. Not to put too fine a point on it, 
they sneered at him. He was a figure of fun, 
for all sorts of reasons. He was a failure, and 
academics are, notoriously, success-worshippers; 
in any case, no one ever has any sympathy 
with a rich man who is a failure, whose failure, 
however painful, does not involve him in actual 
want. Again, they knew that he had vast learn¬ 
ing, and their tidy minds were irritated by 
his clumsiness, his lack of control over what 
he knew, his inability to tie it up in neat little 
bundles and market it. The average don has 
climbed to his eminence as much by canniness 
as by hard work or flair; Meyerstein was not 
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canny, and they despised him for it while they 
half'feared him for his huge random erudition. 
There were honourable exceptions, but in the 
main it has to be recorded that Oxford, to the 
extent that it was personified by the dons, treated 
Meyerstein shabbily, and that his attitude of 
half-crazy resentment had its crumb of justifica¬ 
tion. 

However, the picture has its bright side. Exile 
among the undergraduates was by no means the 
hard fate for Meyerstein that it would have 
been for many another man; for, doubdess as 
another result of his pernicious upbringing, the 
slant of his emotions was disdnctly homosexual. 
I do not say, and no one who knew him could 
ever say, that Meyerstein was a practising homo¬ 
sexual. He was simply homosexual in the way 
in which many schoolmasters arc sadists—that 
is, the cast of his emotions was that way, but he 
managed to keep it from presenting itself to his 
conscious mind in any overtly sexual form. To 
put it blundy. Meyerstein was completely with¬ 
out any sexual life, but if he had had any (which 
would have meant re-structuring the whole of 
his emotional system) it would have been of a 
homosexual character. Certainly he had one 
trait by which the pervert can usually be recog¬ 
nised—the hatred of women. Besides being re¬ 
pelled by their, physiology, he was paranoid 
about their having designs on him. His few 
friendships with women usually came to an 
abrupt end when he took it into his head that 
marriage was being plotted; as, for instance, his 
fleeting spell of camaraderie with Dorothy L. 
Sayers, back in the ’twenties, which crashed 
in flames when someone told him that Miss 
Sayers, being shown over a house that was for 
sale, had been heard to remark, “This wouldn’t 
do for Eddie.” 


I FIRST MET Meyerstein in llie autumn of 
1943, when I was hunting for guest speakers 
to come to an undergraduate club at St. John’s 
called the Essay Society. He was living in a 
couple of rooms on the top floor of No. 12, 
Longwall Street, whose front windows looked 
across over Magdalen grove and whose back 
ones gave one of the best available views of the 
old City Wall. The house was desperately un¬ 
comfortable, with no bathroom and a lavatory 
out in the back yard, but Meyerstein was genu¬ 
inely indifferent to physical comfort; he had a 
neurosis about getting enough to cat, which 
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was related to his persecution mania—if he failed 
to keep his stren^ up, the hounds would over¬ 
take him and drag him down—but beyond that, 
his wishes were of the simplest. All he demanded 
of a house was that it should carry no suggestion 
of modernity, for the modern world had re¬ 
jected him and he was its implacable enemy. 

Early one afternoon in October, I climbed 
the stairs of No. 12 and found him sitting 
among his treasures. Old books, manuscripts, 
and pictures were everywhere; Meyerstein was 
famous as a collector, and he was certainly 
far removed from the kind of-connoisseur who 
keeps his “items” under lock and key, or care¬ 
fully tabulated behind glass. If he invited you 
to take a scat, you were quite likely to have 
to remove several hundred pounds’ worth of 
books or manuscripts from the chair before you 
could get into it. (He once told me that he kept 
the manuscript of Wordsworth’s 1807 poems, a 
very valuable item even for him, in a box 
under his bed.) I was enchanted; I should be 
staggered, even to-day, to walk into such a 
place; then, I felt like Aladdin. To cap it all, 
Meyerstein was in one of his benign, humorous 
moods. Except when his crazy fits of paranoia 
were on him, he could be very likeable; he had 
a childlike simplicity that was very touching. 
To use a term that has come into currency since 
those days, he had no Lifemanship. No one 
ever had less skill at putting up a front; he was 
what he was, and you saw immediately what was 
going on in his mind. The cause of his good 
humour, no doubt, was that he kept happily 
at work on a task that was not too demand¬ 
ing, and which he had reason to hope would 
lead him a little nearer to recognition by the 
scholarly world. Briefly, he had seen an item 
in a bookseller’s catalogue which engaged his 
interest, written off for it, and realised, when 
it arrived, that he was on to something re¬ 
markable. It was the manuscript life-story of a 
seventeenth-century Kentish seaman, Edward 
Coxerc (pronounced ‘Coxery’), written in what 
was evidently the man’s own hand and bound 
in coarse but strong parchment. Before I had 
been there two minutes, he was showing me the 
manuscript and talking animatedly about how 
interesting it was. I sat there, with waves of 
new impressions breaking over me, blinking and 
trying to cope with everything as it came. The 
manuscript seemed interesting, though not 
wildly so; I was unfamiliar with seventeenth- 
century hand, and could only make out a word 
here and there; still, the pictures of ships seemed 
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well done, and I had the pleasant sense that 
someone long dead was speaking directly to me. 
But I was much more interested in my first 
impressions of Meyerstcin himself. He was a 
big, thick-set man, dressed in the ruin of what 
had been a wcll<ut grey suit, augmented by 
a dark-blue jersey of which the sleeves poked 
out over his wrists. The first thing one noticed 
about him, inevitably, was that one side of his 
face was tightly screwed up by some kind 
of nervous seizure which had happened a few 
years previously—a pointer, I suppose, to the 
strokes which eventually killed him. His right 
eye—I think it was the right—was almost hid¬ 
den, and I could never tell how much he was 
able to sec with it. Even if the eye itself was 
undamaged, its usefulness must have been 
restricted by the fact that it could never fully 
open. His mouth, too, was drawn upwards on 
that side, which gave his speech an odd 
flavour: it was not that his articulation was 
affected, but rather that, if you watched his face 
while he was talking, there was something imp 
ish or gnome-like about the way the words 
seemed to come out obliquely. He looked, in 
short, like a gargoyle: not one of the hideously 
ugly ones, but one of those in which the 
grotesquerie is tempered by a satiric good 
humour. He was given, as we arc told Shelley 
was, to bursts of demoniac laughter, and as he 
shook and rocked back and forth in one of these 
fits, his half<loscd eye would twinkly brightly 
out through its tiny slit with an unimaginable 
impish malice and glee. However, this after¬ 
noon he was in one of his quieter moods, and 
his face consequently suggested that of a gar¬ 
goyle in repose. 

The second thing that I, at any rate, noticed 
was th.at his hands were finely shaped and that 
he instinctively held them in graceful attitudes. 
The nails were unkempt, forming an odd con¬ 
trast to the slight touch of dandysme provided 
by the signet-ring on one finger, but the hands, 
and their poise, were unmistakeably graceful. 
That contrast, in a way, epitomises Meyerstcin. 
He was clumsy and awkward; his voice was 
hoarse in its deeper register, and rose to a 
grating shriek when he became excited; he never 
mastered the art of shaving, so that there were 
always tufts of stiff greyish hair sticking out 
from odd portions of his face—and even if he 
had succeeded in overcoming all these things, 
there was always the crazily twisted face to put 
him hopelessly beyond any possible definition of 


good looks. And yet it is also true, as anyone 
who knew him will testify, that Meyerstein’s 
physical presence was not altogether unpleasing. 
There was a lightness and grace about some of 
his movements—particularly, as I have said, 
with the hands; intelligence and imagination 
flashed from his eyes; he would dart across the 
room for a book he wanted to consult, and back 
to his desk to make a note of what he had found, 
with the impulsive speed of a boy of fifteen. He 
was not one of those people who give the im¬ 
pression that they would be happier without 
bodies. Some intellectual men arc like talking, 
thinking heads set on'inert trunks; they move as 
if their clothes contained not limbs, but rolls of 
linoleum. Meyerstcin was not like that; nor, even 
when he was dying, did he suggest decay, life¬ 
less ness, helpless weight. I could never sec him 
as paralysed even when he was in fact paralysed, 
when he was in a wheel-chair and could not 
move his limbs. And in his active years, the force 
of the mind that pulsed through him seemed to 
animate his body with more than the energy 
one would have expected even in such a big, 
powerfully-built man. He was, in a word, very 
much of the same physical type as Johnson, 
Beethoven, any of those large, clumsy, bear-like 
men of genius. Finally—and this is most impor¬ 
tant in trying to form a picture of him—he was 
no Bohemian. His clothes, however creased and 
soiled (for, like many .solitary men, he was a 
messy feeder), were always of the correct style 
for the company he was in; he was equally free 
of the shirt-sleeve type of affectation, as repre¬ 
sented at that time by people like C. E. M. Joad, 
and of the Chelsea beard-and-conduroy conceit. 
He dres.scd simply and quietly; the only licence 
he allowed himself was a taste for dark shirts, 
and even that was probably in the interests of 
cutting down on laundry bills. 

T hat was my first impression of Mcycr- 
stein. What was Mcyerstcin’s first impres¬ 
sion of me can never be known in so much 
detail. But I can easily guess at it: he liked my 
youth, my enthusiastic natvetS, my utter absorp¬ 
tion in “art and song.” We began to see each 
other often; indeed, for some weeks I went every 
day to his rooms, to help him in checking over 
a typescript he had made of Coxere’s manu¬ 
script. For an hour or so each afternoon we sat 
there, I following the typescript silently while he 
read out from the manuscript, his hoarse voice 
grating on and on through the short autumnal 
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sunlight. “Coxere” is an old story now; the 
Clarendon Press published it in a neat little 
edition, which I treasured because it,contained, 
among the acknowledgements, the first printed 
mention of my name; Meyerstein sounded a few 
people within the academic Establishment to see 
if there were any chance of his being given a 
doctorate for the editorial work he had done on 
it; they told him there wasn’t, and one more 
light went out in his mind. That episode is 
closed, except for the occasional student of seven¬ 
teenth-century mores who will read through 
Coxerc’s story and feel a flicker of gratitude to 
Meyerstein for having put it conveniently in his 
hands. But for me, looking back, the name of 
Coxere is a potent charm, recalling that first 
autumn and the beginning of my relationship 
with Meyerstein—which continued, with plenty 
of love and hate on both sides, during the nine 
years of life that remained to him. 

It was an odd friendship, and yet, given the 
circumstances, very natural. Looking back, I 
realise that I wasn’t fully aware of how extra¬ 
ordinary Meyerstein was. I was still young 
enough to accejtt the adult world as I found it; 
I couldn’t pass )udgment, l)ecause I knew 
nothing of nuilure file and had no normative 
background to refer tilings to. I was, for ex¬ 
ample, completely innocent about homosexual 
emotions. Not having been to a boarding school, 

I had very rarely given a thought to the subject. 
.My schoolfellows and 1 had discussed “sex” a 
good deal (indeed, for about four years pre¬ 
viously, we had seldom talked of anything else), 
but the mention of homosexuality had crop]Kd 
up no more than two or three times, perhaps, in 
all those years, and then only as a curiosity. 1 
mention this fact not only as being significant in 
itself (in view of the guilt ridden obsession about 
homo.sexuality that seems to build up in every 
boarding school without exception), but as help¬ 
ing to explain the whole nature of my relation 
ship with Meyerstein. We quickly liecamc 
familiar enough for his life, though not, of 
course, his psychology, to become an ofien book 
to me; I knew where he went, whom he saw, 
and what he did; and I knew, beyond question, 
that he had no dealings with women. I did not 
find this extraordinary. My attitude was simply, 
“If he’s lucky enough to be able to do without 
it, all the better for him;” for I was in the pro¬ 
cess of being trained to think of man’s natural 
sexuality, not as something God-given, a 
glorious bounty, but as “the flesh,” something 
that had to be resisted, ignored, or, if it made 
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itself too obtrusive, “mortified.” Of course, if I 
had gone up to Oxford from a public school 
where homosexual emotions had been the chief 
focus of everyone’s life, I should at once have 
jumped to the conclusion that Meyerstein was 
only waiting his opportunity to make a pass at 
me—and this would have imparted a defensive¬ 
ness to my altitude tow'ards him and ruined our 
relationship from the start. Rut such a thing 
never entered my head. It even puzzled me, so 
utterly was the whole subject strange to my 
mind, that he should get so wrapped up in his 
friendships and enmities with the under¬ 
graduates among whom he lived; he was for¬ 
ever retailing stories about this or that piece of 
kindness, or selfishness, or malice, or aggressive¬ 
ness, on the part of some whippersnapper who 
sat next to him in Hall. It amazed me; I had no 
suspicion of the extent to which his emotional 
capital was invested in these relationships. 

There is no doubt, in fact, that the friendship 
between Meyerstein and myself was made pos¬ 
sible by an extr.iordinary scries of chances. There 
can hardly have Iteen, anywhere in the world, 
an cighiccn-year-old I)oy and a fifty-five-year-old 
man who could have approached each other so 
directly. I hail no suspicions, no defensiveness, 
no reservations about him; he was simply a 
f.iscinating comp.mion, his mind crammed with 
miscell.tneous learning, the eternal student living 
for his books ami music. Sometimes, thinking it 
over, I regret that iluring the years I knew 
Mcyersteiii lx:st, I was so utterly simple and 
youthful; after all, the man had real problems, 
and terrible ones, and I might have been able, 
had 1 been fifteen years older, to help him face 
them. On the other harul—the reflection quickly 
follows- it I, as 1 am now, were to meet Meyer¬ 
stein as he was then, we should simply quarrel 
violently and never speak to each other again. 
The thing that drew us together was precisely 
that I didn’t criticise him, didn’t p.iss any kind 
of judgment on him, either personal or literary. 

I even tried to like his ptxttry, and read a good 
deal of it, which 1 certainly couldn’t do now. 

And so WE beoami. constant companions, so 
much so that I can never think of my under¬ 
graduate years without pictures of Meyerstein 
flooding into my mind. Meyerstein sitting 
among his muddle of books and papers, or 
thumping on the piano in the downstairs front 
room; Meyerstein going for an afternoon consti¬ 
tutional, and .stopping (invariably) at the fish¬ 
monger’s for a pint of shrimps, which he wouUl 
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carry along in a paper bag and munch as he 
walked. (He always offered me a share, and I 
always refused; the things looked repulsive to 
me, and the impression wasn’t helped by his 
habit of holding forth on some literary subject 
with a shrimp’s head sticking out of his mouth.) 
Meyerstein feverishly hunting for his false teeth, 
which when alone he always took out and laid 
on the floor beside his chair—on hearing foot¬ 
steps coming up the stairs, he would begin a 
frantic search for the teeth, always hoping, but 
rarely managing, to get them in place in time to 
call “Come in!” as the visitor knocked. After I 
got to know him well, he didn’t bother to keep 
the teeth in for me, but this policy also had its 
complications; one day, pacing up and down 
the room as he talked, he crunched them under¬ 
foot, a grievous loss. 

What annoyed him most about the teeth was 
having to pay for new ones. Anything, at any 
time, that required the spending of money 
always brought Meyerstein’s paranoia straight to 
the surface. During the war years, of course, he 
extended his miserliness to food as well as 
money; food was scarce, and it was a patriotic 
duty to husband it—a respect in which Mc)cr- 
stein was the world’s greatest patriot. Once, 
while having tea in his lodgings, I felt some¬ 
thing hard and sharp in my mouth, which in¬ 
vestigation proved to be a piece of glass. Meyer¬ 
stein, amid bursts of laughter, explained that 
while going across the road to College for his 
breakfast (he ate all his meals in Hall, though 
he lived outside) he had had the misfortune to 
drop his marm.aladc-jar and smash it; still, by 
carefully gathering it up, he had managed to 
save most of it, and what was a little internal 
bleeding from giass-wounds compared with the 
loss of half a pound of marmalade? I fled home 
and spent the rest of the afternoon alternately 
brushing my teeth, in case any splinters had 
lodged between them, and praying that I had 
not already swallowed any; Meyerstein laughed 
himself sick over the episode and referred to it 
for the rest of his life as one of his most amusing 
memories. 

T he thing that kept our friendship going, 
as I say, was that I never sized him up. I 
don’t mean by that to imply that he hoodwinked 
me, that if I had “seen through him’’ it would 
have meant the end. What I mean is that if I 
had been adult, if I had had any kind of mature, 
critical insight into the nature of his life and his 
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ways, I could never have restrained myself from 
offering advice—and then, of course, he would 
have flown into one of his rages. 

In the summer of 1944, very proud that my 
college study should be the scene of a historic 
meeting, I introduced Meyerstein to that gentle 
and gtxxl man, J. B. Lcishman; I was puzzled 
when Meyerstein reacted violently against Leish- 
man, so that to mention his name was to release 
a storm of invective, sneers, and paranoid 
accusations. Only afterwards did I learn that 
Lcishman, realising how troubled and anguished 
Meyerstein was, had written him a letter in 
which he had made,In the kindness of his heart, 
a few practical suggestions for conquering his 
melancholia. The incident, which was repeated 
many limes with different people, stays in my 
mind as an indication of what would have hap 
pened to me if I had been mature enough to see 
what was wrong with Meyerstein and try to help 
him. Because—and this is the point—no one 
could see a man suffer as he suffered, without 
wanting to help. However little of a do-gooder, 
however opposed to interference, one would 
have had to try to throw him a rope. His agonies 
were terrible to watch; he would have black 
days in which persecution mania and nameless 
dread descended and Sent him, to all practical 
purposes, insane. 

I could always tell when he had a black day 
on, as soon as I woke up in the morning. After 
moving out of college, I took lodgings at No. 
13 Longwall, and my bedroom window was 
within a few feet of Meyerstein’s, though it was 
one floor lower down. Morning after morning, 
in 1944 and ’45, 1 woke to hear Meyerstein 
“making his noi.se.s.’’ There was no other word 
for it; it wasn’t singing, or shouting, but an 
unearthly blend of the two; I can’t hit on any 
formula that will describe it in words, though, 
if anyone is interested, I can reproduce it in a 
way that good judges have admitted to be un¬ 
cannily perfect. It was a noise that had its origin 
in the kind of crooning and mumbling to him¬ 
self that an author naturally produces as he sits 
at his typewriter; I know, for instance, that I 
make queer noises myself—mostly gibbering, 
interspersed with a hellish cackle and bursts of 
obscene language—and I expect it will get worse 
as I grow older and more eccentric. Meyerstein 
was aware of his noises, and his own explanation 
of them was that “it all began with Harrow 
football.’’ Forced out on to the football field, it 
had been his only defence to run wildly up and 
down, giving as far as possible the appearance 
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of keen activity but in reality dodging the ball 
whenever it came near him, and all the while, to 
keep his sanity, ‘'singing the symphonies of 
Beethoven.” The habit took hold, and in later 
years, when the football field was a distant 
though still festering memory, he transferred his 
semi-automatic singing to the typewriter key¬ 
board. When in the throes of composition, 
he would give out a terrifying “na-na-na-na- 
na-na-NAA-NAAAA-NAAAAAH!” which at 
one time nearly got him turned out of his 
chambers at Gray’s Inn. On his good days, he 
would be silent except when actually writing; 
but when the bad fits were on him, he started 
to perform as soon as he opened his eyes in the 
morning. For eighteen months, I woke up 
several mornings a week to the sound of his 
sufferings, accompanied by an obbl/guto from 
my landlady, Mrs. Bashforth, who used to stand 
out in our yard, under my window, and wail in 
a thin, querulous soprano, “Oh, that dreadful 
noise I Oh, what a wretched noise!” 

These rnoining awakenings are not among my 
happiest memories; the room was chill and 
damp, and I had no appetite for the watery 
porridge and mysterious sausages that would be 
carried up and left in my sitting-room, to go 
cold if I did not get up; I used to read late at 
night, so that my eyes, always working under 
<hfficulties because of the retina detachment that 
had caused me to be rejected by the army, 
“purged thick amber and plum-tree gum”; and 
on top of it, I would be woken up by “na-na na- 
na-NAAA-NAAA,” “Oh, that dreadful noise,” 
“ na-N A A- na-N A A A -N A A A AI I-na-n a, ” “ Oh, 

dear, that dreadful wretched noise,” “na-na- 
NAA.” One morning, a woman’s voice I had 
never heard before shouted from some neigh¬ 
bouring yard, “For Christ’s sake stop that 
bloody row!” Meyerstein faltered, was silent for 
a moment, and then unleashed a fresh Niagara 
of yells and groans. 

D uring 1944 ’45> '^hc bad days were 

increasingly frequent, and the spells of 
calm and self-assurance more brief and uncer¬ 
tain. Oxford was not going to yield, and the 
fact was daily looking Meyerstein more squarely 
in the face. It was one of his last arrows, and it 
had fallen short of the target. Soon the war 
would be over, the young men would flood back, 
every inch of accommodation would be needed, 
and Oxford would no longer have any nooks 
and corners to spare for such as himself. Am! 
with this hope dying down in his breast, the 
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various other passions, frustrations and bewilder¬ 
ments that racked him, and which for a time 
he had probably managed to calm, awoke into 
renewed obstinacy and cruelty. There were days 
when, as I climbed his stairs, the sound of his 
“noises” would be so loud, and have in it so 
much of madness and desperation, that I would 
pause on the final landing, hesitating whether to 
go on or to creep down again and visit him at 
some quieter moment. But I always went on: 
for anyone who knew Meyerstein, who had once 
been admitted to his confidence, the impulse to 
help him always outweighed every other. 

So I would knock on the door, gently at first, 
more loudly if he ditl not hear me through the 
racket of his own groans and cries, till finally— 
after five minutes’ hammering, it might be—he 
wouki suddenly realise that someone was there, 
fall silent, listen to sec if one knocked again, 
and finally (after the usual flurry of looking for 
his teeth) call out sombrely, “Come in.” And 
there, when I entered, he would be, sitting at 
his desk, working, always working, never slack¬ 
ening in his pursuit of the recognition that must 
come, if only he kept pounding away. Oxford, 
the world, his relatives, the ghosts of his parents 
- they would relent, one day, and let him in to 
sit at their fireside, if only he kept trying. And 
then waves of fatigue, of disgust, of unutterable 
despair, would break over him, and he would 
sit at his desk and groan—hour after hour, un¬ 
able to do anything but stare at the muddle of 
books and pajxrs, and groan. Usually, if a friend 
sisited him, it would do him good, at least to 
the extent of getting him to launch into a pas¬ 
sionate complaint as to how someone or other 
had slighted him, or some pundit had revealed 
a chink of ignorance (“lie did not seem aware 
that the name Lycidas, for a soldier nearly 
drowned, occurs in Lucan”), and so substitute 
rage for despair, and feel more cheerful for a 
moment. But on his worst d.iys, nothing would 
lighten his mind: he was tired, he was finished, 
the weight was too h<avy to carry for another 
step. There was one day when I, having by this 
time arrived at the mature age of nineteen, and 
counting myself as one of Meycrstcin’s most solid 
friends, felt so shocked at his condition, so 
bristling with pity, that I tried to force him, by 
sheer nagging, to put his trouble into words. 
“Hut what is it?” I kept saying. “Why do you 
feel so awful?” For answer, he merely groaned, 
or fenced me away with, “All I know is that I 
can’t see how to go on”; but finally, perhaps 
driven crazy by my insistence, he laid his head 
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down on the desk, with a groan more terrible 
than any I had ever heard from him, then sud¬ 
denly snapped upright, thrust his face into mine, 
and said with dreadful intensity, “It’s like this, 
John Wain— wor^ has to be donel" He brought 
this out with so much the air of a man saying 
something supremely meaningful that I fell 
silent, pondering the words, and could not after¬ 
wards go back to my questioning. But of course 
it was merely another of his formulae. The 
truth is that Meyerstein did not know what was 
wrong with his own mind. He must have been 
one of the last men in history to combine acute 
intelligence, imaginative insight, and the habit 
of constant introspection with complete naivete 
about his own emotions. 

When I hear people question the usclulncss of 
psycho-analysis, or express douhls about the cen¬ 
tral position it occupies in modern life, I think 
of Meyerstein. For the tragic thing about him is 
that help was available, if he could only have 
stretched out his hand to take it. Beethoven’s 
deafness, I believe, resulted from a condition 
which can nowadays be cured, and no doubt the 
same thing is true of Chekhov’s tuberculosis and 
even Milton’s blindness. Still, one cannot simple- 
mintledly wish that “they had lived to-day, and 
been spared the suffering and premature death.’’ 
If they had, the pressures of modern life might 
have been harder on them than anything im¬ 
posed by their physical ailments; the seventeenth 
century may have been lacking in good ophthal¬ 
mic techniques, but it was the only century in 
which Milton could have written Paradise Lost. 
But in Meyerstein’s case, the treatment was there 
—and yet, for one reason and another, it was as 
inaccessible to him as if it had not yet been in¬ 
vented. I don’t believe Mcyerstcin’s neuroses 
were particularly complicated; a competent 
analyst, if one had managed to win his confi¬ 
dence, could probably have straightened out the 
whole lot in twelve months; and when I remem¬ 
ber his sufferings, I can only grieve that such 
a cure should have been impossible, incon¬ 
ceivable. 


B ut impossible it was. Meyerstein could 
not have been dragged within a mile of a 
psycho-analyst. He had all the resistance that 
was normal in his generation (I can testify that 
even as late as the nineteen-thirties it was u.sual 
for English boys to grow up thinking of the 
whole range of psycho-therapeutic medicine as 


nothing but a dirty joke—what it must have 
been before 1914 can be imagined); and, in addi¬ 
tion, he had the whole range of phobias which 
stemmed from his being “an artist.’’ Even at his 
worst moments he comforted himself with the 
thought that he could write poetry and his 
academic detractors couldn’t; it was his defence 
against the world, and he was terrified of any 
interference that might stop the flow. I think 
he would have died rather than submit to any¬ 
thing that .seemed like outside interference with 
the mechanism of his imagination. 

Nevertheless, unlike most of the people who 
need psycho-analysis «nd shy away from taking 
it, he never bothered to use the “I’m-pcrfectly- 
normal” defence. He recognised himself as a 
neurotic, and simply refused to take the next 
step and recognise neurosis as a condition both 
undesirable and curable. He had a deep interest 
in the work of any artist who had gone mad, or 
committed suicide, or been conventionally dis¬ 
missed as a lunatic, and inasmuch as his own 
oddity matle him a member of this fellowship, 
he even derived a certain comfort from it. Every¬ 
one, after all, has some club he can join. I don’t 
think Meyerstein was ever afraid of going mad 
(his fear was always of “not being able to go 
on’’), but he certainly recognised abnormal ten¬ 
dencies in himself. His homosexuality, as I said 
earlier, was pretty safely buried; but there were 
other things—the interest in flagellation, for in¬ 
stance, which led him to form a notable collcc- 
lion of whips. (He was thus gratifying two 
instincts at once when he wrote in his will that 
he bequeathed a whip to his father, that he 
might scourge himself with it.) His erotic fan- 
t.isies often concerned the whipping of boys; 1 
recall, suddenly, the first two lines of his “Ode 
to Lautreamoni”— 

O thou who com pared'St ocean to blue bac]{s 

Of beaten cabin-boys, receive my prayer. 

This quirk was largely responsible for his de¬ 
tailed acquaintance with the literature of the old 
sailing-ship days (he was an authority on 
Marryat, for instance); so that, in a sense, even 
the editing of Coxere, which allowed our 
acquaintance to spring up so fast, grew from 
this soil. He was quite clear-sighted about the 
matter, and once remarked to me that if he had 
his time over again he would not attempt to put 
any respectable front over an interest of this 
kind; to study honest writers like Marryat in 
order to gratify a thirst for reading about 
whipped cabi(i boys had come to seem to him 
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tedious and artificial. As he put it, “If you must 
keep a brothel, don’t try to make the whores 
domesticated I ” 

Altogether, Meyerstcin’s kinks followed a not 
unusual pattern. One secs it in Housman, for 
instance, of whom Auden so brilliantly wrote— 

Food wiis his public love; his private lust 

Something to do with violence and the poor. 

The instincu, early turned aside from their 
proper course (the English public school system 
did a real job on Meyerstein), flowed into 
images of pain, violence, and death. Meyerstein 
loved a murder, especially if it was followed by 
.m c.xccution. He would walk miles—did, on 
occasion, make me walk miles—to examine the 
scene of a murder; and some of his favourite 
characters were hangmen. He used to speak with 
ptiriicular affection of one William Marwood, 
who he said had been the first to make the hang¬ 
man’s position a respected one in society, by 
such tradcsmanly devices as having notepaper 
printed with the heading “william marwood: 
EXI.eUTlONhR: BOOTS Rlil’AIRED.’’ “If Pa killed 
Ma,” ran a Victorian riddle, “who’d kill I’a^’’ 
The answer, of course, was, “Marwood.” Even 
I. who know little about murder and execution 
and would gladly know nothing, could not help 
being full of such scraps of information after a 
year or two of Mcyerstcin’s company. As for 
murderers, he liked them even better than hang¬ 
men, if possible. I understand that one of his 
friends, whom I never met, was a man who, 
earlier in life, had been convicted of murder, 
and spared from execution fx:causc of his youth; 
he had long since served his sentence and taken 
his normal place in society, but to Meyerstein 
the unearthly gleam that irradiated the man was 
that he had murdered a fellow-creature. To¬ 
wards the end of his stay in Oxford, he read 
me a poem he had just written, in which he 
declared his faith in his own superiority to the 
materialistic-minded: 

For these anatomise a murderer. 

Yet never feel the love-touch of his fur. 

I think that was the moment when I first rcali.scd 
that Meyerstein was deranged; even I, with my 
extraordinary (and culpable) degree of inno¬ 
cence, couldn’t take his word for it that an 
obsession with murder was a sign of spiritual 
health.* 

* The [wem that contains this couplet will be 
found in Meyerstcin’s posthumous Verse Letters to 
Vive Friends (Heinemann, 1954). 
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CALL my innocence “culpable,” and so I 
am convinced it was. The Scriptures arc in 
the right when they enjoin, “Be ye therefore as 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” Look¬ 
ing back on my whole relationship with Meyer¬ 
stein, I see in it an early example of a tendency 
in me that has done real harm, to myself and 
others, and which it cost me a great effort to 
uproot: the tendency to sec in others only what 
I was immediately interested in finding, to con¬ 
centrate on what I enjoyed or admired and let 
the rest go. I don’t mean what is called “seeing 
their good points”; I mean deliberately not 
taking into account the whole nature of the 
person I was dealing with. In Meyerstein’s case, 
I loved his passion fur art, his frankness, lack of 
tlefcnccs, companionable ways; I ignored, even 
when it was forced on my attention, the fact 
that he was crazxd with .a consciousness of fail¬ 
ure, eaten up with resentments and jealousies, 
his fine natural intelligence only half available 
for the work it should have found to do in the 
world. 

One consetjuence of this was that I was always 
startled, always annoyed and self-pitying, when- 
e\er a chance remark or casually revealed atti- 
lude hapjxrned to draw down on me the 
hailstorm of Meyerstein's rage and venom. 
These outbursts never lasted long, but no one 
who was close to him could avoid them 
altogetlier. 

For instance: we were walking, one after¬ 
noon, on the high plateau of Shotover, whose 
keen air was always a relief from Oxford’s 
spongy bieczcs. Enjoying ourselves, wc chatted 
amicably, until Meyerstein happened to mention 
some book of Thackeray’s. Idad I read it.? “No,” 
f rejilied, .idtling innocently, “I’ve never got on 
to Thackeray.” Meyerstein’s e.xplosion was im¬ 
mediate and appalling. It was rage, genuine rage 
and hatred: if not actually hatred of me, cer¬ 
tainly hatred of the attitiulc he took me to have 
revealed. By sjx'aking in this fashion of “getting 
on to” Thackeray. I had, in his eyes, lined up 
with the people whose businesslike (not to say 
tradesrnanhkc) attitude to literature was respon¬ 
sible for so much of his own neglect. A true 
scholar and gentleman doesn’t get on to 
Thackeray; he reads him. I tried to argue the 
point, but it was useless. Our excursion was in 
ruins. One moment he had been happy; the next, 
I h.id stumbled against his lightly sleeping 
paranoia and awoken it, and in a flash he was 
angry, miserable, tormented So thin was the 
crust, so delicate the balance of his brief spells 
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of contentment. In my own defence-(and it is 
significant of the power of Meyerstein’s person¬ 
ality that I can’t help defending myself as if he 
were still here, still glowering at me), I thought 
then and I think now that my remark was a 
very natural one. To this day, it is my habit, on 
approaching an author who is new to me, not 
simply to pick up one of his books and dive in, 
but to wait until I have not too many other 
things to do, and then allow myself the time 
to read several of his books in succession; it 
seems the only way to give him a fair chance. 
But to Meyerstein, it was the language of the 
enemy—and to hear it from my mouth must 
have seemed like a betrayal. 

Still, on the whole our relationship was very 
free of these jolts; in fact, as his Oxford period 
lengthened out, he began to recognise me as one 
of his chief allies against this businesslike, 
prudential spirit. For his distinction between 
dons (worldly, discouraging, hidebound) and 
undergraduates (young, fresh, spontaneous) 
could hardly be expected to survive a prolonged 
sojourn in Oxford. There is a certain kind of 
undergraduate who is a professor in petto — 
ready to come forward as one at the appropriate 
time—and who already sees literature and art 
as teachable, examinable subjects at which he 
means to do well. Naturally Meyerstein attracted 
such types, industrious youths who realised that 
the companionship of so learned a man would 
put a fine gloss on their academic surface. Meyer¬ 
stein never discouraged these people—he put all 
of them to his own kind of use—but he was 
sensitive to the delicate interplay of a relation¬ 
ship, and anyone who came to him in this 
acquisitive spirit would leave him fatigued and 
depressed, rather than revived as he usually was 
by young people. One such man in particular 
used to leave him almost suicidal; his only 
remedy was to run straight out of his own 
lodgings and into mine, bursting in to me with, 
“Tell me something! Tell me what you’ve just 
been reading! X has been with me, sucking at 
my brains I ” Poor Meyerstein—those brains that 
everyone else wanted to use, but which some¬ 
how never seemed to do their owner any good! 

B u T I s E E I am in danger of making the 
picture too monotonously dark. Because 
Meyerstein was a tragic figure, it does not fol¬ 
low that every day and hour of his life were 
tragic. He had a considerable streak of self- 
protective astuteness, not to say cunning, which 


he used with some success in fighting that life¬ 
long battle against his environment. Indeed, 
from some points of view, his was a curiously 
successful life, given its demented premises. 
Many people have hated the age they lived in, 
but few can have been as methodical as he was 
in blotting it out. Although he lived fifty-two 
of his years in the twentieth century, the daily 
life of that century scarcely touched him. In his 
chambers at Gray’s Inn, with the rumble of 
London filtered by quiet courtyards and whis¬ 
pering trees, he lived a life that would have 
seemed perfectly familiar to his Gray’s Inn pre¬ 
decessors for centuries—to Bacon, for instance. 
Except for the telephone, there was nothing in 
his rooms that could possibly suggest the 
modern age. Even his love of music could not 
force him to compromise with modernity; his 
detailed knowledge of it was built up by a com¬ 
bination of concert-going and the playing over 
of piano arrangements, gramophone and radio 
being taboo. The internal combustion engine, 
naturally, was also taboo. He could sometimes 
be persuaded to travel by car, if it was to some¬ 
where he wanted to go to, but he never lost his 
hatred of cars and the only motor vehicle I ever 
saw him willingly enter was a London bus. He 
had various rationalis.itions to offer (“I can’t 
listen to music on the wireless. You’re every 
minute expecting the wretched thing to break 
down”), but he must have realised, however in¬ 
termittently, that his objection to modern 
apparatus was simply that it was modern. 

The positive side to this, naturally, was his 
love of the antique. “That’s old! ” he would say, 
suddenly, on catching sight of a door, window, 
or chimney-stack, and immediately dart across 
the road to investigate. To walk round a strange 
town with Meyerstein was an extraordinary ex¬ 
perience. His first action, on getting off the 
train, was to ask to be directed to the old parish 
church (“That always takes you straight to the 
old part of the town, you see”), and within a 
few minutes the cry would begin to go up; 
“That’s old I ” It was not that he had no aesthetic 
discrimination; as between one “old” thing and 
another, he preferred the more beautiful, and his 
taste was always fine. But age was the first im¬ 
portant condition. He was like a man endlessly 
searching among the rubble of an earthquake, 
patiently trying to reconstruct the detail of a 
smashed city. That was, indeed, how he saw 
himself. He felt towards his “old” things the 
same sort of yearning pity that I had felt, as a 
child, for thc^wild creatures of the countryside: 
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seeing them as the last survivors of a gentler 
world, doomed to be crushed and hounded by a 
brutal dispensation that grew daily more power¬ 
ful. But where I, at seven years old, could do 
nothing except pity the wild animals and drama- 
ti.se their desperation in my own imaginative 
life, Meyer.stein, carrying his obsession onward 
through the years, built up more and more 
elaborate defences, till finally he enclosed him¬ 
self so completely in the past that the twentieth 
century simply did not exist for him; he never, 
of course, read a newspaper and even during the 
war I doubt if he ever had much idea of what 
was going on. 

M everstein died, from a succession of 
strokes, in 1952. After a . s | tc 11 in hospital 
at Highgate (with “Karl Marx buried just on 
the other side of that wall,” as he pointed out to 
me with a ghost of his old manic cackle), he was 
sent home to his Gray’s Inn chambers to die in 
peace. I remember thinking, for the first time, 
what a lot of money it costs to die. He had two 
nurses, who sat with him round the clock; I 
don’t remember whether both were male, but 
certainly one of them was, and Meyerstein re¬ 
ported with great satisfaction that the fellow’s 
literary education was going well: “I’m getting 
him to read Jane' Austen to me. He’s never read 
her before and he likes it.” 

He died bravely; and, as one always knew he 
would, he kept a pen in his hand as long as he 
could hold one. He had failed to make his name 
stand out clearly in his own lifetime-—so be it! 
He would keep on trying, still thinking, still 
writing, still chipping away at the rock-face, 
until the moment when he keeled over into the 
grave. For posterity mtisl recognise him—he 
would force it to learn his name, by the sheer 
intensity of his struggle to be known, to be heard 
and recognised. Long before he died, the regard 
of future generations had come to be his chief 
ambition and the focus of his dreams. His own 
love of raising the dead, which was the driving 
force behind that huge random scholarship, had 
in it a self-regarding streak so obvious that even 
I could see it, little as I .scrutinised his motives. 
The preoccupation with po.sterity was always 
active in his mind, and always near the surface. 
I remember one afternoon when he had come 
to tea, and was, as usual, turning over the books 
I had most recently bought. Among them was a 
pretty little set of Chaucer, three volumes in 
white imitation parchment, which had belonged 


to a man called “W. McQueen.” I remember 
the elegant signature: “W. McQueen, Wadham, 
1912,” accompanied by a little drawing of a 
flower. Now (and I admit it with shame) I had, 
at that time, not yet shaken off the habit formed 
by my years of school life, where, if you in¬ 
herited a book from another boy, you immedi¬ 
ately crossed out his name and wrote your own 
ilown, very plainly, because if you did not he 
would claim the book back and sell it over 
again. So in writing my own name on the fly¬ 
leaf of the Chaucer, I had put a single, decisive 
f)en-strokc through McQueen’s; You could still 
read his name; I was not afraid that McQueen 
would come back from the grave, or wherever 
he was, and make me pay for the books again; 
it was simply the unconscious carrying-on of a 
habit. 

I CAN SEE the whole scene so vividly now. Mcyer- 
stcin, settling back with a cup of tea at his 
elbow, opened the Chaucer, stared at it fixedly, 
and turned pale. Laying it down, he looked up 
at me with an expression of deep inward suffer¬ 
ing—too deep to issue in rage. This is what I’m 
up against, he must have been thinking: even in 
a youth whose instincts are generally sound, I 
find this urge to obliterate the past. The dialogue 
that followed was short. “May I say something 
to you?” “Yes.” “Never cross anybody’s name 
out of a book.” Silence. Tea was drunk, poured 
out, stirred, drunk again. “You see,” said Meyer- 
stcin gently, “you might pick up a book one 
day and find that some person had crossed out 
.S’. T. Coleridge.” Or E. H. W. Meyerstein, I 
thought. And I understood, for once, how deeply 
even I could wound him. 

In all this, Meyerstein’s instinct was sound 
enough. One of the reasons why his name is un¬ 
likely to be altogether forgotten is, undoubtedly, 
because of the great collection of books and 
manu-scripts which was dispersed at his death; 
most of them went to libraries, where they are 
duly registered as bequests from him. 

These bequests, in fact, were Meyerstein’s last 
weapon against the indifference of the world, 
the one gun that would keep on firing after he 
was dead and at peace. The more’s the pity that 
even there, his judgment let him down. Some 
unlucky chain of reasoning led him to bequeath 
a colossal sum of money to “Oxford University." 
Not to this or that college, where there might 
be a chance that his memory would linger on, 
but to the abstraction, the heartless, mindless, 
gutless University. It was his last effort to write 
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his name on the wall in letters so big that Oxford 
would have to see it. I suppose the University 
acountants used the money to pay the interest 
on an overdraft, after which the name of Mcycr- 
stein was forgotten by everyone concerned 
within forty-eight hours. It all illustrates that 
wonderful line of Pope’s— 

Die, and endow a college or a cat! 

But then Meyerstein hated Pope, and never read 
him. He always persisted in the nineteenth- 
century belief that satire cannot be poetry. But 
there it is. If you want to see a memorial to 
Meyerstein anywhere in Oxford, forget about 
the bequest to the University and look instead 
at the handsome knocker on the door of No. 12 
Longwall Street—Meyerstein’s gift to the house 
that had sheltered him. 


W HY, FINALLY, do I Write about Meyer¬ 
stein at such length? Is the literary world 
not full of neurotics, people knocked out of 
shape by disappointment and envy of one kind 
and another? ^rtainly—and in my occasional 
forays into that world I have met people who 
made Meyerstein seem a model of balance and 
contentment by comparison. No, it is not his 
oddity that engages my attention in retrospect, 
nor even the part he plays in my story, impor¬ 
tant as that is. His appeal is to the historian in 
me. He is such a perfect example of a life 
smashed by collision with an Establishment. I 
shall never sec another such example, partly 
because I have more control over my own life 
than I had when I was eighteen, and choose to 
live it in places, and among people, not open to 
that kind of social pressure; and partly because 
Meyerstein belonged to the last generation to 
feel that pressure with really devastating force. 

Why? What did it matter to him whether he 
was “accepted” or not? In the answer to that 
question lies the tragedy of his life. Here was 
a man with substantial private means, en¬ 
amoured of the beautiful and significant in art, 
and with definite talent of his own. With no 
need to earn his living by hack-work, he might 
have spent a happy life, gently and industriously 
bringing to their full growth the plantings of his 
imagination. Instead of which, his life was hell, 
and his talent produced hardly a line worth 
the paper it was written on. What went wrong? 

It is no answer to say, simply, “The Establish¬ 
ment.” Many intelligent and useful people have 
been born within that particular enclosure, and 


lived out their lives in it, and still managed to 
do useful work and be reasonably happy. It was 
Meyerstein’s peculiar misfortune to be born on 
the fringe of the Establishment, to grow up 
under an invisible question mark: does he 
belong or doesn’t he? His father was wealthy, 
knighted, a lavish contributor to charities; the 
household was cultivated enough (his mother 
had studied music under Sir Julius Benedict, 
who had studied under Weber, who had known 
Beethoven); from some points of view, the 
record could not have been bettered. But it was 
the very goodness of the record that put the 
young Edward into such an exposed position. 
As the son of such parents, growing up at such 
a time, he could hardly avoid a direct con¬ 
frontation with the Juggernaut, with what 
results we know. He could neither run nor 
fight. With that money and social position, he 
could not simply move out of range of the Estab¬ 
lishment. But with Jewish blood and a German 
name, he could not win complete acceptance 
without more than usual charm and address. In 
other words, he had to wor\. It was his duty 
to get himself accepted, or answer to his family 
for it. And if he rejected his family, he still had 
to answer to the spiteful little demon that they 
had reared and trained-to follow him about. 
That demon never left him alone. It was always 
there, to run a needle into him at the sight 
of anyone else’s success, anyone else’s recogni¬ 
tion. He could find relief in mocking hatred of 
his family (“If Pa killed Ma, who’d kill Pa?”), 
but there was no hiding from the demon. 

The other thing one has to realise, in order 
to grasp the full history of Meyerstein’s despera¬ 
tion, is the extraordinarily frank brutality of 
English uppcr<lass anti-Semitism in the early 
years of this century. I, having grown up in a 
region where the Jewish population was small 
and inconspicuous, was as green about this as 
about everything else; I didn’t recognise a man 
as Jewish unless he looked like a caricature of a 
Jew in a comic paper, and even then I had no 
very easily aroused emotions on the subject. 
There was no reason for me to have; anti-Semi¬ 
tism is only felt by people who are clinging to 
an exclusive or secure position, who have some 
special enclosure of their own into which they 
arc determined to keep the Jew from intruding. 
In the world of my boyhood, it was commonest 
among Nazis (self-conscious about the large 
Jewish clement in the German population, and 
anxious to kce^ it from sullying the Wagnerian 
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purity of Aryan blood) and Trade Unionists 
(anxious to keep the refugees from causing un¬ 
employment). In Meycrstcin’s boyhood, it was 
commonest among the business class and in 
“Society”—since it was they, and not the popu¬ 
lation at large, who had something they wished 
to avoid sharing. And again it was Meyerstcin’s 
particular misfortune to be flung headlong into 
the place where the brambles were thickest. 
Harrow! Could anyone imagine a worse place 
for a sensitive Jewish boy, already frightened 
into insecurity and given a terror oi not belong¬ 
ing? Why could not some merciful fate ha%e 
arranged for Meyerstein ph-e to go smash and 
lose all his money, so that the whole family 
could have sunk into protective obscurity? If 
only Meyerstein could have been brought up in 
North Staffordshire! Provinciality, which is sup¬ 
posed to be the root of so many evils, would 
have done him far less harm than the cruel 
pressures of upper-class Middlesex. 

Well, the story is over now. No kind faic 
intervened; “Eddie” was sent to Harrow; the 
damage was done, and it only remained for 
Oxford to torture him in more refined ways, as 
becomes the greater subtlety of the University 
mind. And if anyone feels that I am exag¬ 
gerating the harm clone to Meyerstcin’s nascent 
intelligence at Harrow, the independent testi¬ 
mony will be founu in Arnold Lunn’s novel The 
Harrovians (191^)—a book that not only deals 
with the period when Meyerstein was at the 
school but actually introduces him as a char¬ 
acter, “Brunstein,” who on his first appearance 
in the story is described in so many words as 
“an unpopular Jew.” Here are a few brush¬ 
strokes from the portrait: 

Brunstein ... had come to the meeting expect 
ing to he hissed. The unexpected intoxic.uion of 
public applause went to his head like wine. He 
was quite overcome. They strolled into the music 
school together, Brunstein gesticulating wildly. 
“It was splendid, perfect in every detail. The 
whole setting was dramatic. The great crowd 
waiting in the yard like the mobs at Tyburn. And 
the way they cheered us! Magnificent! Harro¬ 
vian! Worthy of our great traditions'” 

In his excitement he had not noticed the 
presence of a flannel who had strolled into the 
music school. “Oh, dry up, you ruddy Jew! I’ll 
tell you what. You monitors are getting a damned 
side [f/V] too lippy, let me tefl you. Why the 
deuce should you wear bluersi I’d like to see the 
whole lot of you get a ‘Phil’ whopping.” 

He went out growling. Brunstein collapsed 
like a pricked balloon. 

Without bothering to annotate this passage, 


to explain what stage it represents in the plot or 
gloss such terms as “flannel,” “blucrs,” and “a 
Phil whopping,” one still feels safe in letting it 
stand as an indication of what happened, in the 
Elarrow of 1907, to anyone who gave way to 
fits of emotional relief, who was voluble and 
gc.sticulated, who—in short—took insufficient 
pains to conceal the discreditable fact that the 
Creator had not made him an Englishman of 
the right social type. The point is hammered 
home in the book by the introduction of a sym¬ 
pathetic Jewish character named Solomon, whose 
function is to demonstrate that it is not, after 
all, impossible even for a Jew to win acceptance; 
all he has to do is, fir.st, to develop a rhinoceros- 
skin about insults to his race, and secondly to 
batter his way into respectability with a horny 
pair of fists. Solomon docs both these things. 
On his fir.st appearance in the book, he is greeted 
with, 

“II.tIIo, Ikey! Any Jews .smong the new men? 
Hope not. What wit!i old Ikey p,awning our 
•Suntlay b.ngs, one has .thout enough of the nimble 
Israelite “ 

.Solomon laughed lic.ariily; the rest of ilic room 
tittered with forced joy 

Solomon is a thoroughly .sound type—an 
Englishman under the skin, so to speak—and he 
shares the final curtain with the hero. The two 
of them are looking back, in classic fashion, on 
the long campaign they have survived: the hero 
remarks, 

“The wild animals at ‘The Oaks’ are all 
ilioroughly domestic.itcd nowadays” 

Solomon grunted his disapproval. “There was 
none of th.at bally tameness about the House in 
our day. Gad, do you remember our nulls? 
Fought like young demons, didn’t we? Well, 
dash it all, tlicrc’s nothing like fists to settle these 
things, ell? We didn’t like each other any the 
worse for bashing each other’s noses in, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Peter drily, “there’s nothing like 
a good old English mill to get rid of the bad 
blood, is there, Solomon?” 

And Solomon agreed with enthusiasm. 

Whercufxin, the book end,s. Were it not for 
the all-pervading naivete of tone and language, 

I should lx; tempted to read all sorts of ironies 
and nuances into these concluding sentences; but 
it seems fairly clear that the undertones are not 
conscious ones. Solomon’s schoolfellows have 
done him the kindness of ba.shing his nose in, 
thus symbolically releasing him from his Jewish 
appearance and hence from his “bad blood.” 
Ikey, the nimble Israelite, has slugged his way 
through to Harrovian manliness with all the 
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other young demons. And no doubt,* the date 
being what it was, he was presently in uniform 
and having his insides torn out by shrapnel in 
Flanders. After Harrow, it couldn’t have seemed 
very different. But for Meyerstein, there was no 
such blessed release. Purgation by violence was 
not for him. He could no more be Ikey than 
he could be Lieutenant Henry. 

W HEN I THINK ovcT this sad and wasted 
life, I feel glad that the meeting of 
Meyerstein and myself occurred when I was 
young enough to feel simple, uninixed admira¬ 
tion for him. What does it matter that I could 
offer him no sound advice on how to deal with 


his problems.? I gave him—and it is no credit to 
myself, just a lucky accident—something he 
needed more: the admiration and encourage¬ 
ment of a younger person, someone with a stake 
in that future he so much dreaded. It was the 
most hopeful thing that could have happened 
to him. Inevitably, our intimacy lessened as I 
grew older. My life curved away from his, into 
its own morass of doubts, crises, and self- 
absorbed suffering. Had he lived another three 
or four years, I think we might have come 
together again, on a different level. As it is, he 
survives in my memory, undiminished as the 
years go by; I think c/f him often, with sorrow, 
exasperation, and affection. Even in death he is 
a vivid presence. 


Demolition 

I, the audience, unprotected 
By curtains can watch the scene changed 
On a muddy stage where I once acted. 

Out of the nibble, fair and square, 

A new building is rising up: 

‘Where a pub was once, is tliin air. 

Casual workmen in the rain hack 
Under no roof the walls of a house 
Where I visited once some years back, 

But wasn’t invited again, although 
Warm and at ease we talked and smiled 
And were reluctant at last to go. 

It seemed a Beginning—^these friends 
I could grow by; but in fact no. 
Accomplishing our various ends 

We never met there in that way again. 
And so unmoved I can endorse 
This quiet destruction in the rain, 

For that building stood of course 
For good’s failure to beget good again. 


James Simmons 
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What Though the Field be Lost? 

By Nigel Dennis 


T HIS IS NO TIME for lies and self-decep¬ 
tion; so let it be said stoutly that England’s 
defeat by Brazil in the soccer quarter-finals of 
the World Cup has come as a heavy blow not 
merely to the nation but to readers of 
Encounter. We have said repeatedly in these 
pages that a catastrophe of this sort was bound 
to come: the whole trend of government policy, 
in so far as it has had a trend, has pointed for 
a long time towards failure of leadership and 
an increasing feebleness of national character. 
Is it coincidence that the recent upsurge of 
Liberal spirit paralleled exactly a growing ten¬ 
dency among English footballers to nug and kiss 
one another; and from which side of Centre, 
may we ask, came those who insisted that hug¬ 
ging and kissing on the football field was to be 
welcomed as a charming sign of spontaneity and 
enthusiasm.'’ Finally, was there or was there not 
a Sunday newspaper which argued that by 
behaving so emotionally, the footballers were 
demonstrating the emancipation of the lower 
classes from the phlegmatic tradition of the 
more-gentlemanly games of rugby and cricket, 
in which kissing is scarcely known.^ This argu¬ 
ment, which was not supported by Encounter, 
was at least partly responsible for the next major 
debacle in English football, namely, the game 
against Bulgaria. Little did Shaw think when 
he mocked the grandiosity of this little nation 
in Arms and the Man that it would hold Eng¬ 
land to a draw only half a century later, with 
England playing in such a way as to excite 
derision even among Chileans. Our English 
footballers—those flowers and darlings of the 
lower classes—were, we are told, almost incap¬ 
able even of putting their foot .squarely to the 
ball. Many of them, attempting to do so, tripped 
over it and fell down. The South American 
spectators—a breed which Shaw would have 
classed even lower than the Bulgariaii-s—were 
heard to shout indignantly: “Go home! You 
arc nothing but a pack of old women!” It was 
incredible, but it was true. After that, humilia¬ 
tion at the feet of Brazil was inevitable. Our men 


are said to have shown courage. Wc commend 
them. To fight bravely against Brazilians would 
not in former times have been thought worthy 
of mention, but that was in the bad old days 
when our values were rather haughtier and our 
kisses exchanged more privately. 

Having said this, we have said the worst that 
can be said about the prevailing spirit of the 
lower classes. We dismiss them as hopeless; we 
close our cars absolutely to those who insist that 
old women who trip over balls have the right 
to represent England and to be bought and sold, 
like so many solitaires, for many thousands of 
pounds. Wc will have no more to do with them 
—or rather, we wotdd have had no more to do 
with them but for one thing, the transfer of 
Chips With Everything from the Royal Court 
to the Vaudeville Theatre. This important move, 
coinciding as by the hand of fate with our 
defeat by Brazil, is too great a trumpet call to 
go unheard. For despite its rather degrading 
and silly title, this work is one of the noblest 
tributes to the English fighting man since Henry 
V and In Which We Serve. 


To UNDERSTAND WHAT WC are going to say about 
it, the reader must first throw his mind back to 
the end of the last war, the one against Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and, for a short lime, Italy. During 
this war, young men entered the armed forces 
automatically on reaching a certain age, and 
when the war was over, the authorities, con- 
.scious that the peace wa.s undependable and 
even hazardous, decided scry wisely to contittue 
this military training of young men under a 
.sy.stejn known as National Service. No cla.ss 
prejudice was allowed to interfere with this 
scheme of national defence: the young men who 
underwent National Service training came as 
much from the lower classes as from the middle 
and the upper. This was a big step forward 
from the “cadet” and O.T.C. methods of the 
past, under which only the better-educated and 
Ixrttcr-born were given the opportunity to be 
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trained in the defence of our national liberty and 
democratic rights. 

National Service brought to the fore two ex¬ 
tremely distinguished men, on whose shoulders 
lay the heavy responsibility of seeing that the 
scheme worked. Both men were Regimental 
Sergeant-Majors with long experience of knock¬ 
ing raw civilians into some sort of military 
shape. Wc shall deal here with only one of 
them, ex-R.S.M. Brittain, since he is the one 
who has been the more closely connected with 
the theatre in recent years and has made Chips 
With Everything (the title was not his) Eng¬ 
land’s soldierly retort to Bulgaria and Brazil. 

D uring the years of National Service, 
astonishing legends gathered round the 
name of Sergeant-Major Brittain—as well they 
might, for none that benefited by his training 
ever forgot him. That his voice could carry 
clearly from one distant corner to another of a 
huge parade-ground was as nothing: what was 
impressive was the story that an order barked 
by him at Mons could, with a following wind, 
be obeyed by people taking the air in Windsor 
Great Park. And yet, in those days, nobody 
susjiectcd a weakness for the theatre in Sergeant- 
Major Brittain, nor can wc say how early or how 
late in his career he began turning over in his 
mind the great ex-officio work that is now at the 
Vaudeville. All we know is that when National 
Service came to an end, the Sergeant-Major 
lent a hand with the military sequences of cer¬ 
tain films and that this experience must have 
been an invaluable preparation for Chips With 
Everything. 

Wc have now mentioned twice that this work 
is at the Vaudeville Theatre, but we do not wish 
to give the impression that Chips With Every¬ 
thing is a play. No playwright could ever have 
written it, for had he attempted to do so, he 
would have spoilt it utterly by bringing his 
imagination to bear on material that can only 
speak for itself. Chips With Everything, to put 
it as simply as possible, is a direct reproduction 
upon a stage or military training as it actually 
is. It requires a stage only because it requires 
an audience, and an audience must be seated 
and housed. That is why Chips With Every¬ 
thing is at the Vaudeville Theatre and not at 
Aldershot. 

In putting it across, Sergeant-Major Brittain 
laboured under difficulties that would have 
crushed a playwright. The object of Chips With 
Everything is to show—to proi/e—that the antics 
of Association Football are not a necessary con¬ 
sequence of granting privileges to the wor\inp- 
class. Caught young, isolated from their back¬ 
ground, and trained properly, youths of all 
classes can be made a credit to their country. 


But how to prove this? Brittain had behind him 
many years of experience in dealing with 
recruits and the Royal Court Theatre allowed 
him free access to their wardrobe and technical 
resources. Perhaps he was also helped by the 
fact that actors nowadays do their utmost to be 
life-like and deplore style as a betrayal of honest 
documentary. But this was all. For the rest, 
Brittain had nothing to follow but the official 
Manual of Drill—and this, we suspect, is the 
only reason why so many people think that 
Chips With Everything is a play. For the 
modern fashion in playwriting is one of direct 
instruction rather than imaginative appeal, and 
there could be no better model for this manner 
than a Forces’ handbook. 

Now that Brittain has brought it off so trium¬ 
phantly, it looks, of course, like the easiest thing 
in the world. In fact, it is a triumph of dedicated 
simplicity. Brittain has chosen the R.A.F. as his 
background, but he gives no reason for this 
“romantic” choke and we must assume that he 
decided not to involve his old regiment, the 
Coldstream Guards. He shows us the raw 
recruits in their quarters, and when we have 
had ample opportunity (almost too much!) to 
see their slovenly manners and ungainly, un¬ 
disciplined behaviour, he sets quietly to work 
before our doubting eyes, shaping these oddities 
into a dignified body of men. 

W E CANNOT go into all the details here. 

Suffice it to say that within half an hour 
of entering the theatre wc have been told all 
we need to know about what is going to happen 
and can spend the remaining hour and a half 
simply watching it do so. Much of it is pretty 
tough, grim stuff, but this, of course, is what 
wc hoped it would be: a nation cannot be 
defended by footballers. Wc see these flabby 
men running, jumping, and working themselves 
into a tip-top condition of physical fitness, and, 
since war is not a game, we sec them taught 
to handle fire-arms and run fiercely at the enemy 
with fixed bayonets. Nor docs the Sergeant spare 
us the sadder aspects of National Service: men 
who are clumsy and inefficient during the pre¬ 
liminary training must stay behind and go 
through it all again; but we noticed only one 
such incompetent, and he ^peared to be a 
mental defective. In their off hours, the men 
dance, sing folk-ballads, and enjoy the music of 
Elvis Prc.sley: what few class differences exist 
arc talked over by them in the evenings and 
sorted out as well as could be expected. The 
evening closed on the men’s passing-out parade, 
with the flag raised and the National Anthem 
played; if the audience was in tears, it richly 
deserved to be. For it was impossible not to 
reflect that National Service has been abolished 
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now and that all our safety must depend on 
those who volunteer for what was once com¬ 
pulsory. 

We have said that the men sorted out alt 
class differences by discussing them openly in 
their off-hours. This is not entirely true. Brittain 
is, above all, a realist, and though he is always 
ready to inspire, he could never re persuaded to 
lie. His cast of Servicemen includes, quite delib¬ 
erately, one youth whom we may describe as a 
gentleman. He is named “Pip”—a name chosen, 
we must assume, to clinch the clear traditional 
tie between Ian Hay’s patriotic novel and Chips 
With Everything, From the moment this young 
man enters the barracks, we arc conscious that 
there is something different about him. He is at 
ease among his fellows, even though they arc 
not his “sort.” His conversation is frank, un¬ 
affected, and free of the obscenities that pour 
torrcntially from the mouths of the others. That 
Pip is marked out for leadership, we never 
doubt for a moment—and the biggest moment 
in Chips With Everything comes when suddenly 
we realise why. It is because Pip, the gentleman, 
is the only young man on the stage to whom 
democracy really means something. Pip, and 
Pip alone, feels in his heart that the otliers arc 
his companions—and this regardless of the fact 
that they arc demonstrably not. For we arc 
shown very clearly that envy, laziness, obscenity, 
and an immature longing for home arc the char¬ 
acteristics of the working class; while in Pip, all 
such egotism, all Conviction that the world was 
created purely to please Pip, are scorned by him 
as deleterious, enfeebling, and un-Chrislian. In 
a very touching passage, Brittain shows this 
youth wondering whether he should not throw 
in his lot with the lower classes and, through 
the doubtful medium of the folk-ballad, lose his 


identity in theirs. It is his officers who point out 
to him that such an action would be irrespon¬ 
sible, generous though it might appear. In this 
neat touch, we sec, albeit in miniature, why 
officers are such a necessary part of an army. 

The marvel of Chips With Everything— 
would not Chips on Everyone have indicated 
better what Brittain was up against?—is that it 
succeeds in saying all these important things 
without ever becoming in the least degree fanci¬ 
ful and intellectual: we can think of no other 
documentary in which the simple truth carries 
anything like the same burden. Is there, for 
example, any man in England besides Brittain 
who could make the Manual of Drill seem, as 
Harold Hobson said, “Superb, touching, over¬ 
whelming?” Is there any other that could realise 
that although the theme of class-distinction can 
only be tedious on the stage, it is still the most 
exciting of subjects to men whose minds arc 
obsessed with discovering excuses for their own 
stupidity? Brittain, as we have said before, did 
not set out to write a play, nor has he, in fact, 
done so. But one feels that he came within an 
ace of trying, and that his resistance to the temp¬ 
tation is precisely the measure of his success. 

We conclude with a few selected compliments 
to those who helped Sergeant-Major Brittain to 
make his mighty killing. The stage-direction of 
Mr. John Dexter showed that even the civilian 
hand can add lustre to a military pageant, while 
the parade-ground prowess of Frank Finlay, 
who is actually a professional actor, gave the 
stentorian voice its proper place in the military 
scheme of things. The neat continuity, in textual 
form, that linked the chapters or the Drill 
Manual, was provided by Mr. A. Wesker, the 
well-known Norfolk bird-watcher. 
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Thoughts of a Captive Viewer 

By R, H. S, Crossman 


D oes the viewer matter? Reading Henry 
Fairlie’s indignant attack on “the idiot 
box” and Colin Welch’s indignant attack on 
Mr. Fairlie, I found this question forcing itself 
upon me. Fairlie’s answer is clear and un¬ 
ambiguous: 

Television is becoming an important way in 
w'hich writers can earn their daily bread and 
butter; and it is what happens to writers that 
matters to me, not only from obvious motives 
of self-intere.st, but also because I believe that 
the only sense in which it is possible to talk 
about the influence of a medium like television 
is to hold on to the simple proposition that a 
writer should write, and should be encouraged 
and helped to write, what he wants in the 
manner he wants. 

Of course it is perfectly sensible to examine 
television—or, for that matter, the cinema, the 
press, publishing and every other medium of 
communication—from the writer’s point of 
view. It is also perfectly sensible to consider it, 
as Colin Welch did, in terms of the politics of 
free enterprise and consumers’ choice. But what 
struck me in reading the Fairlie-Welch debate 
was that the one point of view to which both 
of them were completely indifferent was that 
of the viewer. Yet television, in the last resort, 
must surely be judged not by its success in 
providing Henry Fairlie with a living or Colin 
Welch with a demonstration of his political 
principles, but by what the viewer gets out 
of it. And it is fairly obvious that neither Fairlie 
nor Welch are viewers, except in a very occa¬ 
sional sense of that word. For obvious reasons 
this is not unusual. The kind of people who are 
capable of writing well for television or making 
a worthwhile report about television or taking 
a responsible decision on television are rarely 
viewers—even though many of us (for I class 
myself, except during periods of illness, among 
these non-viewers) try hard to make up for this 
deficiency by occasionally snatching time to sec 


Tonight or even sitting through a whole even¬ 
ing’s programmes. 

But is it reasonable to talk of viewers as 
though they were a determinate body of people, 
with a definable point of view? Certainly not, 
if we use the word in the same way as the Tam 
ratings. If we mean by “the viewers” anyone 
who has his television turned on of an evening, 
there is no common characteristic to define 
them, except that the programme is turned on. 
But suppose we define the viewer as anyone 
for whom television programmes “form the 
main part, or at least an important part, of his 
entertainment and of his cultural experience.” 
In doing so we make the word correspond with 
a whole group of words that describe audiences 
—the theatre-goer, the cinema-goer, the music 
lover, the art lover, the sports fan, the reading 
public. To belong to the reading public it is 
not sufficient merely to have a few books in 
the house, or even to read them occasionally. 
So, too, the fact that I myself enjoy going to 
the opera and an occasional concert does not 
make me a music lover, a member of that 
audience which musicians and the organisers of 
music have to consider seriously. Nor can I 
claim to be the kind of sports fan whose 
failure to attend matches the f.a. has to analyse, 
merely because I turn up at the Cup Final or 
occasionally show my loyalty to my local team. 

When I talk about the viewer’s point of view, 
therefore, I am directing attention to the quite 
clearly defined group who—though they vary 
in their tastes and education—have two common 
characteristics, (i) They depend on their tele¬ 
vision sets for a good deal of what makes their 
leisure worth having. (2) Though their tastes 
vary from Soccer to Wagner, they display the 
three qualities of regularity, attention, and dis¬ 
crimination. 

It may be objected that, in comparing the viewer 
with the live audience, I have made a false 
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analogy and that the proper comparison is 
between viewers and newspaper readers. This, 
indeed, was the assumption on which Colin 
Welch accused Henry Fairlie of becoming an 
“enemy of freedom.” Anyone who believes in 
the freedom of the press, he argues, must admit 
that it can only be preserved if newspapers arc 
organised on a competitive commercial basis— 
ergo, television must be organised on a com¬ 
petitive commercial basis if it is to preserve 
freedom and ensure the democratic right of 
consumers’ choice. 

The argument sounds convincing, until we 
notice the difference between the newspaper 
reader and the viewer. Of course there arc 
people who spend hours reading their news¬ 
paper, or even several newspapers, and for 
whom the daily study of the press forms an 
important professional or leisure activity. But 
their number is tiny and for the most part 
limited to Fleet Street. As has often been 
observed, the only real newspaper readers are 
those who write them. The normal reader 
glances through his paper at breakfast or on 
the way to work and only pays attention to 
the few topics in which he is interested. The 
sports fan concentrates on the sports page, etc. 
Newspaper reading, in fact, is for most people 
a small and insignificant part of their daily 
life. In contrast, the viewer spends a large part 
of his leisure in front of the little box, which 
provides him with so much of his entertainment, 
information, and mental stimulus. 

The fair comparison, therefore, is not between 
the newspaper and television but between the 
newspaper and the news bulletins put out by 
the BBC and itv. If Mr. Welch had argued 
against the idea of a centralised television news 
service, run by a single Government monopoly, 
no one would have disagreed with him. But 
what he actually suggested was that television, 
because it is merely another kind of newspaper, 
should be run commercially. And that argument 
fails because the analogy docs not hold. 

I NOW TURN to Mr. Fairlie’s contention that 
we should consider television exclusively from 
the point of view of the writer “because the 
only sense in which it is possible to talk about 
the influence of television is to hold on to the 
simple proposition that a writer should write, 
and should be encouraged and helped to write, 
what he wants in the manner he wants.” Why 
does Mr. Fairlie express such a violent and 
unreasonable anger at the mere suggestion that 
the interest of the viewer merits consideration.? 
Judging from the rest of his diatribe against 
“the idiot box,” he feels that, though there is 
profit as well as pleasure to be gained from 
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occasionally selecting a programme to look at, 
regular viewitig is an inferior, derivative activity. 
Live theatre is superior to television theatre, live 
music to television music, live A. J. P. Taylor, 
lecturing in his college hall, to A. J. P. Taylor 
televised on the little screen. The writer needs 
his television fees in order to live. But, in 
catering for the derivative tastes of the mass 
television audience—particularly on commercial 
TV— he is degrading his literary and artistic 
standards. 

I hope I have interpreted Fairlie’s feelings 
correctly. Certainly his reaction against dragging 
the writer down to television’s present lowest 
common denominator is wholly understandable. 
So too is Kenneth Tynan’s exasperation at what 
happened to him when he got off his critic’s 
stool and found himself producing a prestige 
[)rogrammc for commercial television. I thought 
it a pity that he devoted so much of his article 
in Encounter to atucking the tv critics. But 
there was one paragraph in which he touched 
on the real prohlem and at once revealed that 
he, too, like Mr. Fairlie, by disregarding the 
viewer has failed to comprehend the revolution¬ 
ary character of the medium. “Artistically,” he 
remarks, “there is nothing uni(^uc about tele¬ 
vision except that its audience is split up into 
units of two or three." 

Bur that exc;eption, to which Mr. Tynan de¬ 
votes thirteen nondescript words, is precisely 
what makes television potentially the most 
powerful medium of mass communication ever 
invented. Indeed, it would be better to admit 
that, before it was invented, there was nothing 
worthy of the name “mass communication.” 
As long as audiences had to be collected into 
theatres, concert halls, and arenas, the numbers 
influenced and the kind of influence that could 
be exerted on them was limited. Steam radio, 
as Hitler showed, could be used by a propa¬ 
gandist of genius for mass mesmerism, par¬ 
ticularly if it was combined with the new 
kind of demagogy created by the dominance 
of the loudspeaker. But the little box that 
stands in every home, keeping the family com¬ 
pany hour after hour, gives to those who control, 
produce, and write these programmes far 
greater, because more insidious, control of their 
captive audience. The little box provides some¬ 
thing for everybody—company tor the lonely, 
comfort for the unhappy, entertainment for the 
family, culture and education for the ambitious. 
But one has to be a regular viewer before one 
succumbs to its influence. To sec a programme 
occasionally, or to see it merely because, as a 
writer or producer for television, one is inter¬ 
ested in its effects on the viewer, is not, in my 
sense, to “view” at all. 
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To all this Mr. Fairlic and Mr. Tynan are 
curiously blind. And the reason for their blind¬ 
ness, I am pretty sure, is the fact that they 
themselves arc not viewers and instinctively 
despise the viewing audience. It is this which 
puts them at such a disadvantage in working 
for this new medium, compared with the 
dramatist and the producer in the live theatre. 
They are regular theatre-goers and know what 
it feels like to be a member of a theatre audi¬ 
ence; but neither Mr. Fairlic nor Mr. Tynan is 
a member of the viewing audience. 

I T so HATi'ENs that last winter a serious 
illness kept me completely bedridden for 
three months. Very soon I discovered the terrors 
of boredom: one cannot have visitors and read 
books for t6 hours a day. The obvious cure for 
this boredom was radio and television, and very 
soon I became a regular viewer. Previously, 
like Mr. Fairlic and Mr. Tynan, I had regarded 
radio and television as a means of earning a 
living; now I was a member of the captive 
audience which relies on television as its main 
form of entertainment and cultural experience. 

I found the diflercnce in my point of view so 
remarkable that I began to observe my reactions. 
With a radio set at my left hand and a tele¬ 
vision at my right, 1 set myself up as a one-man 
Listener Research Unit. Each morning I studied 
the Radio and TV Times and divided up my 
day. Very soon 1 found that I was spending 
about an hour in the early morning, an hour 
at mid-day and two or three hours between 6 
and II each evening on viewing and listening. 
Next morning I wrote up my impressions of the 
programmes I had seen. 

Looking back over the old, battered copies 
of the TV Times and Radio Times in which 
I scrawled, I am struck by the high proportion 
of time that I spent on listening to sound radio. 
One reason for this, no doubt, is my interest in 
news and politics. I very soon discovered that 
anyone who wants to know what is going on, 
either in the world at large or at Westminster, 
need never turn on his tv set. He will get far 
more information far more compactly from 
the BBc’s radio news and commentaries. At a 
rough calculation, I should guess that the bbc 
sound news at lo p.m. usually contains a third 
more information than the main evening tv 
news—and is followed by talks which provide 
a commentary on the news, to which there is 
no ecquivalent at all on the little screen. Occa¬ 
sionally the pictures on tv news provide some 
visual aid, but normally they slow down the 
bulletin and distract attention from its content. 
As a medium for imparting information 
accurately and quickly to the attentive listener. 


sound radio is, I believe, intrinsically superior 

to TV. 

And the same applies— though I am not con¬ 
vinced that this is an intrinsic difference—to dis¬ 
cussion programmes. Each Thursday evening 
while I was in hospital—thanks to the wisdom 
of the programme planners—I used to hear a 
half-hour bbc sound discussion starting at 8.30 
p.m. At 9 I switched to the itn news, wnich was 
immediately followed by This Wee^, commer¬ 
cial radio’s pocket response to Panorama. At 
9.45, when This Wee\ was over, the bbc was 
usually showing boxing, which I adore. This 
went on till 10.15, when the bbc’s political maga¬ 
zine, Gallery, began. I must have seen these 
three consecutive programmes eight or nine 
times. As a result, I came to the conclusion 
that the only serious discussion took place on 
sound at 8.30. In half an hour, without the 
distraction of vision, diree or four speakers can 
get down to business and deal with a topic. In 
This Wee{ and Gallery on the other hand, most 
of the discussions seemed to last for seven or 
eight minutes and ended before anyone had 
lime to say anything new. Anxious to retain his 
audience and aware (as I have been told so 
often) that no one ever listens to what is said 
on television, the producer hurried on to a 
film or an interview. _ To some extent this 
criticism applies to Panorama. Week after week 
the television critics write this programme up 
for its tremendous range and educational value. 
One has only to compare it with From Our Own 
Correspondent on bbc sound at 8.15 each Satur¬ 
day morning to realise its shortcomings. 

If I had been musical, I would have had to 
prefer sound to tv on almost every night of 
the week. Even as a theatre-goer and book- 
reader, I found that, though viewing is much 
pleasanter than listening in bed, I switched to 
sound at least three nights in each week. On 
the BBC, with my light out and my radio on, 

I listened to superb performances of Ibsen, 
Strindberg, and Shakespeare, as well as a 
production on three successive nights of Aeschy¬ 
lus’s Oresteia that knocked the Old Vic into a 
cocked hat. While I was in hospital there wasn’t 
a single production of a play, either on bbc 
television or on commercial, that could even 
be compared with what I heard on sound. 

B e KOBE I got home I had come to some very 
firm and clear conclusions. Television, I 
had decided, is only an improvement on sound 
radio in a very limited range of subjects. For 
sport, of course, it is superlative, particularly 
for boxing and wrestling, as well as for travel 
and nature fil|jis. But in most serious entertain- 
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ment and discussion it seemed to me then that 
the extra dimension usually added only distract¬ 
ing visual irrelevancies. The sound perform¬ 
ance of Rosmersholm on the Third was the 
first occasion on which I really understood the 
play, though I had seen it half a dozen times 
on the stage. And, to move from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, I was given the opportunity 
of first hearing The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
in sound alone and then seeing it on television. 
I have never understood why the critics labelled 
Pinero the master of stagecraft, and on sound as 
well as vision the clumsy mechanics killed the 
drama. But the sound version, precisely because 
it left more to the imagination, was a good deal 
less unconvincing, as well as containing a good 
deal more of the original Pinero text. 

When I left hospital I assumed that my con¬ 
version to sound radio would be permanent. 
But it wasn’t. True, I still listen to the bbc 
in the early morning and at lo p.m. for news 
and comment. True, I still find Any Questions 
livelier than any television magazine except, of 
course; Cliff Michelmore’s Tonight. But as soon 
as I ceased to be a captive, lonely audience and 
returned to home life, I found it increasingly 
difficult to turn out the light and sit through 
an evening listening to Tristan or Richard II, 
Even in hospital, as I lay alone in the evening, 
it had cost an effort of will to switch on the 
good sound programme I had that morning 
decided to hear, ir/tead of sitting inattentively 
but cosily in front of Coronation Street or 
Z Cars. Back home, I had to isolate myself 
in order to listen attentively. I didn’t feel up 
to sitting alone with my radio set for two 
hours, when this involved going into another 
room and leaving my family round the fire. 
Irresistibly, the balance of my selection changed 
day by day, until those superb sound perform¬ 
ances I had listened to alone in hospital were 
being replaced by silly little programmes on the 
“idiot box.” 

The truth is that the superior merits of sound 
radio as an artistic medium are inseparably 
linked with two grave disadvantages. In the 
first place, it requires from the listener powers 
of concentration and an ability to disregard 
distraction which I at least do not possess 
except when I am hard at work. Moreover, the 
radio set, as contrasted with the television set. 
is an austere companion, which isolates the 
listener. If you are alone, it intensifies your 
sense of loneliness; and if you arc in company, 
it insists that you should cut yourself off from 
your companions and give it your undivided 
attention. Television, on the other hand, pre¬ 
cisely because of its superficiality, is thoroughly 
comfy: the picture on the screen provides com- 
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pany to the lonely and an entertainment for the 
family circle which can be enjoyed with not 
more than half of your attention. 

In order to see this difference between the 
two media, one has only to listen to one half 
of an international football match and view 
the other. The listener is alone in his room, 
hearing about a match going on a long way off 
and regretting that he isn’t there; the viewer 
is on the ground, in the crowd. The reason 
why television has captured the mass audience 
from sound radio is not because it is a superior 
medium of communication (in many ways, as 
we have seen, it is inferior), but because of its 
gregarious, comfortable effect on the viewer. 
The listener must have the strength of mind to 
enjoy loneliness. In the privacy of his home 
the viewer joins the herd. 


W HAT CONCLUSIONS can I draw from 
my experience as a captive viewer.? In the 
first place, it seems to me essential to redress the 
present absurd unbalance betwen sound and tele¬ 
vision. For the reasons I have given, any hope 
of winning back from television a large, regular 
audience of attentive listeners is unrealistic. 
From the public’s point of view, the main 
function of sound radio in future will be to 
provide background noi.se, interspersed with 
spot news, for certain well-defined groups, which 
include the housewife at work, the aged and the 
sick, and the motorist. This is the job at present 
performed with admirable competence by the 
BBc’s Light Programme, and there is every 
reason to believe that local stations, by adding 
ItKal news, could make the background noise 
even more satisfactory. 

One of the few advantages of sound radio, in 
comparison with television, as a mass medium, 
is its uiiassertivcness, its pleasant facility for 
providing a secondary background to primary 
activities. “Music-while-you-work” applies not 
only to the housewife or the factory hand but 
to the intellectual at his desk, writing an article 
or reading a book for review. Radio is the ideal 
medium for .soothing the inattentive, whereas a 
television programme, however trivial, silences 
conversation and demands attention. Of course 
the telly also caters for the half-attentive viewer, 
but it docs so by preventing him from doing 
anything else, whereas “background” radio 
encourages him to do so. 

In radio, in fact, there is the sharpest contrast 
between the deliberately trivial programmes, 
designed as b.ackground noi.se, and the serious 
programmes which require total attention. It 
seems to me that the bbc understands this distinc¬ 
tion very well and is fulfilling these two com¬ 
pletely different functions quite admirably. 
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What is needed now is a realisation by writers, 
producers, and the rest of the people wno mould 
public opinion that sound radio is still an im¬ 
portant medium of artistic expression, separate 
from and—for the time being at least—superior 
to television. Once it became fashionable for 
Top People to become regular listeners instead 
of occasionally modish viewers, the bbc would 
be encouraged to spend more money on its 
serious sound radio programmes. 

Here, of course, we depend on the radio and 
TV critics. During my time in hospital I read 
them regularly, in the weeklies as well as in the 
dailies. 1 soon discovered that radio and tv criti¬ 
cism arc covered in separate compartments and 
the former is scarcely to be found outside the 
week-end press. What would help the serious 
listener or viewer would l)e the kind of critic 
who chose to review the sound programme on a 
particular evening, when it was clearly more in¬ 
teresting than anything on television. But this 
cannot happen as long as all the critics in the 
daily press concern themselves exclusively with 
TV and so give the impression that sound radio 
is old hat and not worthy of attention. I have 
noticed recently that more and more of my 
friends are finding their way back to sound 
radio. Nevertheless, the critics will not be ful¬ 
filling their function until they take their share 
in the job of teaching the serious listener and 
viewer to choose the programmes which show 
each medium at its best. 

At present we have the fantastic situation 
where television is expected to do everything 
better than sound. The other day, for example, 
the BBC decided to show viewers each month 
some of the products whose merits arc discussed 
in Which? The result, as anyone could have pre¬ 
dicted, was disastrous. Despite all the efforts of 
Richard Dimblcby, the programme was dull and 
did not assist the prospective buyer to choose 
between the products. At once the television 
critics blamed the bbc for falling down on its 
job. Apparently it did not occur to any of them 
that the right medium for educating the con¬ 
sumer about the detailed merits and demerits of 
a product is not television or sound, but the 
printed pamphlet, with photographic illustra¬ 
tions, which the Consumers’ Association puts 
out! All a television show could do was to adver¬ 
tise Which? and remind us that there are still 
fields of information in which the written word 
is vastly superior to the speaking image. 

A ssume, however, that with the help of the 
critics, the proper balance between viewing 
and listening is achieved, with sound radio 
accorded priority in the four fields in which it 


is clearly the superior medium—news and in¬ 
formation, classical drama, serious music, and 
background noise. Even so, there remain two 
central problems—^how to improve the quality 
of television output and how to satisfy the strong 
but inarticulate demand of the viewing public 
for good programmes that demand attention, in 
addition to the fill-in material in front of which 
the family can sit and chat. 

This is not a new problem, limited to the 
viewer; far less has it been created by commer¬ 
cial television, though its coming greatly aggra¬ 
vated it. In the old Reith era, when the bbc 
broadcast a single programme, it was just as 
acute, though the st)lution was rather different. 
Instead of giving the public what it wanted at 
the high peak listening hours, Reith imposed a 
diet of adult education. How well 1 remember 
giving half-hour talks on Plato’s Republic 
between 7.30 and 8 p.m. on twelve successive 
Thursdays! Now that television has become the 
main public service, that kind of programme is 
tucked away in the morning programmes for 
schools or late at night; and the high peak listen¬ 
ing hours are divided into half-hour slices of 
entertainment designed to compete with itv. 

What can be done to improve things? One 
thing at least I learnt from my three months of 
compulsory viewing. The attempt to spatchcock 
occasional, long, prestige programmes into 
periods usually reserved for popular entertain¬ 
ment is nearly always disastrous. The regular 
viewer, denied the light entertainment he ex¬ 
pects, is infuriated. Even more important, as 
both Mr. Fairlie and Mr. Tynan attest from 
practical experience, the producer and writer of 
these grandiose prestige efforts are under con¬ 
stant pressure to water them down and make 
them palatable to an audience which simply 
doesn’t want them. It is this pressure, quite in¬ 
evitable under these circumstances, which ex¬ 
plains the grovellingly low standard that 
television— bbc as well as commercial—nearly 
always achieves when it tries to put on anything 
serious at a peak listening hour—a product 
slashed and shortened in order to fit into 
schedules and then emasculated to suit the 
popular taste. 

In order to see what is wrong with televised 
culture to-day, one has only to compare it with 
televised sport. In this country very large audi¬ 
ences exist with sufficient background know¬ 
ledge, taste, and devotion to appreciate the fine 
points of boxing, wrestling. Association and 
Rugby football, cricket, tennis, and swimming. 
These highly educated and passionately atten¬ 
tive audiences arc not prepared to be fobbed off 
with curtailed versions of the second best. They 
insist on an uncut, full-length performance by 
the best st^s—and they get it. In hospital I 
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learnt to betray the cause of Lady Summcrskillj 
and at the end of a few months’ regular viewing 
I began to appreciate some of the fine points of 
boxing and—let me confess it—of all-in wrest¬ 
ling too. Regularly I could watch for an hour 
without interruption, just as one could regularly 
see the whole of a football match in the after¬ 
noon and then very often study a long, admir¬ 
ably condensed version at 10.30 p.m., in order 
to improve one’s taste and comprehension of the 
game. 

Imagine for one moment that the drama or 
music or political discussion were accorded the 
same rights on our present single channels which 
•sport gets, without any protest. The mere sugges¬ 
tion stimulates the annihilating answer. The 
audience for each of the arts among regular 
viewers is far too small to achieve such a break¬ 
through. And, if the mogols of itv or the man¬ 
darins of the BBC in.sist on hiring Mr. Tynan as 
producer and Mr. Fairlie as writer of occasional 
prestige programmes, the result is merely to dis¬ 
credit, in the viewer’s eye, the subjects with 
which their unpopular and, as they themselves 
admit, miserably unsuccesslul programmes deal. 

Surely the conclusion is inescapable—and it is 
the same conclusion that the bbc reached after 
Reith’s retirement. On sound radio the functions 
of providing background music for the half- 
attentive and serious programmes for the atten¬ 
tive listener simply do not mi,\. The result of 
this discovery wa-:, of course, the development 
of the Home and Light programmes. And the 
result of carrying the discovery one stage further 
was the Third Programme, specifically reserved 
for the cultured elite. 

I am clear in my own mind that the attempt 
to provide a segregated programme of culture 
should not be repeated in television—at least 
until there is some prospect of raising present 
standards and achieving programmes of genuine 
quality. But the case for two bbc channels was 
unansweiable long before the Pilkington Com¬ 
mittee made it. After all, irv, by definition, 
gives the public what it wants. And when it 
spatchccKks a prestige prixluct into its pro¬ 
grammes, it is departing from its proper func¬ 
tion in order to placate its critics. To add 
another commercial channel, where Gresham’s 
Law is bound to operate, is surely an extrava¬ 
gant waste. No one can .see two variety shows 
simultaneously and few of us, if cro.ss-examinetl 
a few hours afterwards, can tell the difference 
between one evening’s entertainment and an¬ 
other. I write this as an addict of television 
triviality. Set me down in front of the little screen 
in order to see Coronation Street and as often as 
not I find myself there four hours later, with 
the Epilogue on. This addiction to relaxation, 
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shared by the vast majority of the British public, 
is harmless enough and, as consumers, I a^ee 
with Colin Welch that we have an absolute right 
not only to enjoy it every night of our lives but 
to choose between a programme of trivialities put 
out by the bbc as a public service and a pro¬ 
gramme of trivialities put out by itv with the 
exclusive object of compelling viewers to sec 
the commercials between the programmes. But, 
having conceded this right to triviality twice 
over, it seems to me essential to consider the 
claims which each of us can make as members 
of specialist audiences. 


T hese reflections were down on 
paper before the publication of the Pilking¬ 
ton Report; but 1 cannot conclude without re¬ 
lating them to the findings of the Committee. 
Although the Committee’s indictment of itv 
W.IS fully justified, I think it is a pity that they 
did not concede, clearly and unambiguou.sly, the 
right to triviality which is emphasised through¬ 
out this article, as belonging to every viewer in 
a free society. By failing to do so, the Com¬ 
mittee opened itself to the charge of out- 
Rcithiiig Keith in its governessy attitude to 
popular entertainment and in its assumption 
that television as a public .service must always 
seek to 'improve” the viewer. 

If only the members of the Committee had 
sjient more time viewing as real viewers, study¬ 
ing sound broadcasting and applying its lessons 
to television, tliey would have been forced to 
realise that one of the main functions—even of 
a public service television system—is to provide 
every evening slabs of light entertainment for 
anyone who claims the democratic right to waste 
his time in front of his television set instead of 
wasting it on reading a romantic novel or science 
fiction, or playing darts in the pub. For there is 
not—as the Committee sometimes rather prig- 
gishly seemed to suggest there was—anything 
inherently degrading in supplying trivial enter¬ 
tainment for a mass public, always provided 
that the special interests of minorities are fully 
catered for chsewhere. And this dual obligation 
to the mass and the minority can only be met 
adequately by a system of public service tele¬ 
vision which has two programmes roughly 
corresponding to the Light and the Home Ser¬ 
vice of BBC sound radio. 

Thanks to the Pilkington Committee, the bbc 
now seems certain to get this second programme. 
It is essential therefore for those of us who care 
about raising standards to start taking steps to 
ensure that, while the balance of the existing 
BBC programme remains roughly the same, the 
new channel is properly u.sed. This means that 
it should be reserved exclusively for programmes 
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that assume interest, knowledge, and attention 
in the viewer, treating him in fact as a specialist 
minority. Whether the interest, knowledge, and 
attention are devoted to films or to drama, to 
sport or to ballet, to politics or to religion, is a 
question of balance within the programme. 
What is vital is that the general standard of 
programme on the new channel should be such 
as to require of its audience interest, attention, 
and knowledge, and therefore to put off anyone 
who is not interested or at least potentially in¬ 
terested in the subject. There is a real danger 
that the Labour Party will be so excited by the 
support given to its views in the Pilkington 


Report that it will assume without question the 
BBc’s right to the new chatmel and take for 
granted that the new opportunity will be u^d 
in the right way. To do this would, I am sure, 
be a gross dereliction of duty on the part of the 
Opposition. I should like to sec the Shadow 
Cabinet insisting that the Third Channel should 
only be given to the Corporation on the express 
proviso tnat it is used to cater not for the “Light 
Programme Mass Public” but for the “Home 
Programme Viewer”—the audience of inter¬ 
ested, knowledgeable, and attentive individuals 
that exists, potentially at least, for every topic 
under the sun. • 


As War 

{The Unknown) 

Uiisoh’cd, long day, and perilous fires. 

Why should I be dead? My skull 
Weighed in any instrument 
Js mine. This alley is damp. 

1 have struggled every muscle up. 

And fallen back far enough to see. 

'Phere is no sky. Lives shot through space 
I'all through sj)ace. Unending. 

My skull that is fleshless 

Rises. Wffio has done this to me? And why me? 

All that voices me departs. I have nothing to say. 

No one to listen. Damp with new blood daily 
I have no presence. 1 am unfelt. 

Whoever danmed my life in his way 
Is my curse. Evil, despised, corrupt 
Re his nieinory. I am ciphertid 
By him who could decipher me, willing. 

Jn his desire he has ignored me. What keeps him away? 
Ignorant, wilful, he is no enemy 
But was, I have heard, love. 


Thomas Parkinson 
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Encomium Balnei 


It is odd that the English 

a rather dirty people 
should have invented the slogan 
Cleanliness is next to Godliness 

jiicaning by that 
a gentleman smells faintly of tar 
persuaded themselv^es that cojistant cold lxydro[)athy 
would make the sons of goutlemeii 
pure in heart 

not that papa or his chilblained offspring can 
hope to be gentry 

still 

John Bull’s 

hip-bath it was which made one cfirrial pleasure lawful 
for the first time sinc^ w'c quarrelled 
over Faith and Works 

Shakespeare probably stank 

Lc Grcmd 

Monarque certainly did 

thanks to him 

shrines whcri; a sub-arctic lire-cult may meet and many 
a river-cult from torrid Greece 
rose again 

re-sweetened the hirsute West 

a Roman though 

bath addict 

amphitheatre fan 
w'ould be puzzled 

seeing the caracallan acreage 
compressed into such few srpiare feet 
mistake them for hide-outs 

warrens of some outlawed sect 
who mortify their flesh wdlli strange 
implements 

he is not that wTong 

if the tepidarium’s 
barrel-vaulting has migrated 
to churches and railroad-stations 

if we no longer 
go there to wrestle or gossip 
or make love 

you cannot purchase a conjugal tub 
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W. H. Auden 

St. Anthony jaiid his -wild brethren 
for them ablutions were tabu 

a habit of that doomed 
behavioural sink this world 

have been 

just as he thought 

at work 

wc are no more chaste 

obedient 

nor 

if we can possibly help it 
poor than he was but 

enthusiasts who were have shown us 
besides showing lovers of nature 
how to cai'ry binoculars instead of a guii 
the unclassical wonder of being 
all by oneself 

thougli our dwellings may still have a master 
who owns the front door key 

a bathroom 

has only an inside lock 

belongs to-day to whoever 

is taking a bath 

among us 

to withdraw from the tribe at will 

be neither parent 

spouse nor guest 

is a sacrosanct 

political right 

where else shall the Average Ego 
find its peace 

not in sleep surely 

the several w'orlds w'c invent are quite as pugitacious 
as the one into which we are born 
and even jnore public 

on Oxfortl Street or Broadway 
w^e maj'’ escape notice but never 
on roads we dream of 

w'hat Eden is there for tlie lapsed 

but hot w'ater 

snug in its caul 

widows 

exiles 

failures may feel as self-important 
as only children 

and a sage 

be silly w ithout shame 

present a Lieder Abend 
to a captive audience of his toes 
retreat from rhyme or reason into some mallarmesque 
syllabic fog 

for half an hour 
it is wise to forget tJie time 

our daily peril 
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aiid each other 

good for the soul 

once in the twenty-four-hour cycle of her body 
whether according to our schedule 
as we sit down to breakfast 

or stand up to welcome 

folk for diiuier 

to feel as if 

The Pilgrim’s Way 

or as some choose to call it 

the War Path 

were now a square in the Holy City 
that what was wTong has been put right 

as if Von Iliigel’s 

hoggers and lumpers were extinct 
thinking tlie same as thankiitg 

all military hardware 
already slighted and svibmerged. 


Stanley Johnson 

May Morning 

Accipitc, quaeso, norjiiariov ri quod neque scientia neque animi motu composui. Quod 
atitem cum scilicei doctissimi elegissent ut apud encaenia perlcgcrcm, indulgentia rogo audiatis. 
No nimis oculos vestros defatigam, excruciam aures brevius perscripsi. 

Soft on that hilltop we awoke 

And in each other saw the world below. 

Soft had we climbed, spoke 

Not a word, made no sound though 

The morning cried aloud for praise 

Yet on this most glorious of days 

Silence was the only God we might invoke. 

Questing the sun through a drench of dew 
We made otir way to the beacon ntound; 

Wet, happy we burst through 
To the paean of springtime, found 
That here at last on the morning moor 
We might know something pure 
And new. 

Perversely precarious, determined to cheat 
Topographical delimitation. 

We climbed up the cairn, till our feet 
Surmounted all terrestrial equation. 

We were high, free, proud 
And all our emptiness was a crowd 
Filling what was beneath. 
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A Social Commitment 

A FEW MONTHS ago an engraved card 
dropped through the letter-box, inviting 
my wife and myself to attend, at seven-thirty 
for eight p.m. on a certain June evening, the 
Midsummer Banquet at the Mansion House, 
where our host and hostess would be the Lord 
and Lady Mayoress. I did not then know what 
the Midsummer Banquet was, but I swiftly 
found out that it was inaugurated last year, in 
honour of the Arts, Science, and Learning; I 
also gathered that it had replaced on the mayoral 
calendar a fairly dispiriting feast in honour of 
the Fruiterers or some similar faction of middle¬ 
men. "Evening Dress," said the card, and also; 
"Decorations. Apart from a bronze medal 
awarded to me at school for throwing a cricket 
ball, I am totally undecorated, so that presented 
no problems. I have evening dress—featuring a 
sky-blue dinner-jacket of Italian silk which 
gives me the appearance of a Swedish band¬ 
leader—but I got my secretary to call the Man¬ 
sion House to make sure that this would be 
acceptable. A rotund major-domestic voice 
answered the phone. My secretary identified 
herself and asked; “Does evening dress mean 
black tic?” “No, madam,” said the voice re¬ 
proachfully, “it means evening dress.” Which 
meant trouble, since I have neither white tie nor 
tails. Eager, however, to shovel it in with my 
idols (would Stephen Spender be there, I won¬ 
dered? As it happened, I wondered right), I 
decided to accept the invitation, apprehensively 
aware that this would entail an experience to 
which I had never before been exposed—a visit 
to the Brothers Moss, makers and hirers of cere¬ 
monial garb. 

Moss Bros, is a big establishment near Covent 
Garden which performs an indispensable func¬ 
tion in an age of collapsing class barriers and 
increasing class-consciousness; for a deposit and 
a small fee, it enables its clients to leap for a 
few treasured hours into the upper class. Out¬ 
wardly, it is a tailor’s shop, but I have never 
knowingly met anyone who owned a Moss Bros, 
suit. The soul of the organisation is its hiring 
department, where you can fit yourself for any 
social occasion that still partakes of the nature 
of ritual. I arrived on a Monday morning, 
hoping that trade would be slow, and was 
ushered into a spacious and sleekly furnished 
waiting-room already full of two dozen other 


frauds. Perhaps I slander some of them by 
saying this; one or two of them may have torn, 
stained or otherwise damaged their formal wear 
so recently and irreparably that they were forced 
to seek replacements; but most of us, I could 
tell from our studiously preoccupied air and our 
careful reluctance to look each other in the 
face, were frauds in the simplest sense of the 
word. Either we were pretending to own a gar¬ 
ment we could not afford, or we were aspiring 
to membership of a cla.ss to which we did not 
belong; or both. I went to the reception desk, 
whispered my needs and was given a numbered 
card. I then waited for my number to be called 
over the public-address system; it was like sitting 
in a cross between « dentist’s anteroom and 
London Airport. 

Brochures, strewn across shiny coffee-tables, 
beguiled the next twenty minutes. Was I plan¬ 
ning to get married? If so. Moss Bros, would 
clothe my bride and myself, my parents and 
hers, the best man, the bridesmaids, the ushers 
and even the pages; what, asked the catalogue, 
could be more fetching than a page in a 
kilt and sporran? The question puzzled me 
a little: since when had a miniature Scot been 
a status symbol? Possibly, I supposed, since 
Prince Charles enrolled at Gordonstoun. In a 
crisis, having equipped the wedding party with 
everything from high heels to toppers, Moss 
Bros, would no doubt be able to provide a hired 
bride to avoid disappointing the guests. I was 
pondering this theme when an amplified female 
voice said: "Seventy-two for fitting." I was 
seventy-two, and a sombrely clad, quietly spoken 
filter escorted me into the inner sanctum, or 
tribal robing-place. He behaved with the grave 
discretion of an undertaker addressing someone 
lately bereaved, a manner perfectly appropriate 
to those clients (and they cannot be few) who 
resort to Moss Bros, because the movement of 
history has bereft them of their class status. 
They are genuinely in mourning, and must be 
handled with tact. My case was different: having 
no class status (I was born in a Birmingham 
suburb), I had nothing to lose. 

Except my trousers, that is; and herein lay my 
embarras-sment. I had just come back from a 
holiday with a trunk full of dirty linen that had 
gone straight to the laundry. I was left with 
no underwear; beneath my trousers I was naked. 
The undertaker led me into a cubicle—the final 
confessional, in which one is stripped of every 
vestige of socio-sartorial pretence—and sized me 
up. It seemed I was too tall to be easily suited. 
An escape-hatch occurred to me. “Just give me 
the tails,” I said. “I can wear the trousers I 
usually wear with my dinner-jacket.” The man 
quickly disabused me: in order to avoid show- 
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ing an expanse of shirt between trousers and 
wmtc waistcoat, it was necessary to have a high 
waist-line, whereas mine (as I sourly admitted) 
sagged low around my hips, beyond the aid 
of braces. He vanished and soon reappeared with 
a likely pair folded over his arm, “Try these, 
sir,” he said; and stayed. How to get rid of him? 
If 1 unzipped and revealed my nudity, I would 
surely be ejected; Moss Bros, would scarcely 
rent their garments to a nut-case who might 
well return them infected with crabs or some¬ 
thing even less appetising. I thought fast and 
feigned extreme shyness; I even summoned up a 
blush, with a hint of coyness that implied latent 
homosexuality, and sent the fitter scurrying from 
the cubicle. I managed to test the trousers and 
rc-don my own before he knocked on the door 
and re-entered. Tail-coat, boiled shirt and white 
tie were rapidly organised, and I left ten 
minutes later with my snob-kit packed up in an 
anonymous black suitcase supplied by the firm. 
I had deserted the many and joined, by courtesy 
of Moss Bros., the few. 

Within i-orty-eight hours I had buttoned and 
studded myself into my new armour of for¬ 
mality, and was climbing the stairs of the 
Mansion House with my wife, less unwontcdly 
attired, on my arm. We were part of a queue 
four hundred long, most of us bcmcdalled and 
many of us with orders dangling from our necks 
and clattering against the starch. Before being 
welcomed by the Lord Mayor, Sir Frederick 
Hoare, we passed through a glittering gauntlet 
of breast-plated halberdiers—extras, perhaps, left 
over from “Fire Over England.” One shook 
hands with merchant bankers clad in regalia 
dating back to Religion and the Rise of Capital¬ 
ism, and then spent thirty minutes in a crowded 
room getting gently sloshed and greeting fellow- 
contributors to Encounter. Next came a fanfare, 
blown on trumpets with banners dripping from 
the fuselage, and echoed by an answering blast 
from some adjacent chamber; whereafter in one 
stalked and took one’s place in the banqueting- 
hall. 

Seen from above, the tables were arranged 
like a comb with seven teeth; we were halfway 
down the third tooth from the left, reading from 
the entrance. Our table-mates included Agatha 
Christie, Philip Larkin (whose tails looked as 
odd on him as mine on me), George Rylands, 
and Rupert Davies, T.V.’s Inspector Maigret, 
whose autograph was requested by more waiters 
for their children than anybody else’s. W. H. 
Auden though listed in the programme failed 
to turn up. The Lord Mayor then entered, 
pursued by a gaudy and doubtless traditional 
crew, among whom one spotted people bearing 
maces and other expensive baubles, and a man 


in a huge fur hat shaped like an inverted 
volcano. It was like the Hanseatic League all 
over again. Grace was not said but sung, by 
a strenuously conducted c|uartet up in the 
gallery above the ornately pilastered hall. Peer¬ 
ing through my prayers, I confirmed the 
presence, as advertised, of Rebecca West, Sir 
Isaiah Berlin, Sir Maurice Bowra, T. S. Eliot, 
Cecil Day Lewis, Henry Moore, A. J. Ayer, 
Victor Pasmore, and Frederick Ashton, as well 
as a bevy of scientists unknown to my one- 
cultured mind; I also noted gaps where Vanessa 
Redgrave, Tony Richardson, and Harold Pinter 
were advertised to have been. Had John Osborne 
been invited, I wondered? Or Arnold Wesker? 
And if so, had they declined because they saw 
in the invitation an attempt on the part of 
commerce to regain its ancient grip on the arts? 
English drama, after all, began with plays per¬ 
formed by the mcdiival guilds; it then passed 
into the hands of private managements, where 
it has substantially remained, despite minuscule 
injections of subsidy from the state. Unless the 
state grows more generous, patronage from 
the City may well come to seem seductive. 

During dinner—which consisted of melon, a 
good lobster pilaff, something called “.Spatch¬ 
cock of Chicken” (which seemed to be poussin 
carved horizontally instead of vertically), and 
rasptxtrry gateau—a small orchestra plucked and 
sawed away on the balcony, performing a reper¬ 
toire presumably designed to honour English 
music. It comprised a selection from "Merrie 
England,” excerpts from “Glamorous Night" 
and “The Dancing Years,” the Offenbach 
“Barcarolle,” “Moment Musicale” and "Gems 
from the Sullivan Operas.” About halfway 
through I lit a cigarette. Within seconds I was 
struck hard between the shoulder-blades by a 
middle-aged man in elaborate uniform, who 
bellowed: “No smoking before the Queen’s 
health!” Taking him for an official of some 
kind, I stubbed out my fag, since failure to do so 
might lose him his job. A moment later I saw 
him resuming his seat a few yards from where 
I was sitting; he was not an official but an 
officious guest. I instantly lit up again on the 
principle that it is one’s duty to flout useless and 
invalid customs as long as the flouting deprives 
no one of his livelihood. I had taken one more 
drag before the Queen’s health was announced. 
It was the only act of mutiny I committed in 
the entire evening. 

The anthem was played, and we all stood up 
and sipped a respectful dreg. No sooner liad 
we sat down than a second toast was proposed 
to “Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, the 
Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, and the other 
members of the Royal Family.” Again we 
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straightened up, and again, unbelievably, the 
anthem was played. The Lord Mayor, after the 
usual pair or prelusive fanfares (one from up¬ 
stairs, the other from an empty room some 
fifty yards distant), then told us in solid, pedes¬ 
trian prose that he was immensely proud to be 
entertaining us, and that the City of London 
was about to launch an Arts Festival, beginning 
in a few weeks’ time. Lord Todd of Trumping- 
ton made a crisp and pawky speech in praise 
of the arts, disclaiming his qualifications to do 
any such thing; Sir Kenneth Clark, replying, 
sniped briefly at orators who declared themselves 
unfit for the job, and went on to make a speech 
uncontroversial to the point of chloroform. "Oit 
sont les neiges d'antan?", quoted in reference 
to C. P. Snow, was as funny as he got. The 
applause spattered for a moment and died, and 
a loving cup went round the tables with strict 
observance of ritual. You arc offered, by the 
lady on your left, what might be the F.A. Cup 
full of what seems to be port. You bow; she 
curtsies. She removes the lid, and you sip, 
taking care not to stain your shirt through over- 
enthusiasm. You wipe the cup with a napkin, 
she replaces the lid, you repeat your bow, and 


she r^ats her curtsy. You then turn and pre¬ 
sent the trophy to your other neighbour; but 
until the latter has gone through the motions of 
bobbing and sipping and wiping, the woman on 
your left must remain standing, to protect you 
against assault from the rear. Only the unthink¬ 
ing could find this intricate routine meaningless; 
at the heart of a mercantile economy, one needs 
constant assurance that one is not about to be 
stabbed in the back. 

The mayoral procession trooped out, and 
the gathering dispersed. One hailed friends and 
enemies, fluked like oneself and fluctuating be¬ 
tween shame and satiety. Food and drink had 
been generously pumped into scientists and 
artists; but nothing had been done for science 
or art. A gesture had been made, and perhaps 
a few new friendships: at banquets, despite 
their claims to promote togetherness, one seldom 
talks to more than five people—one’s immediate 
neighbours and the three people opposite. 
Whether minds met, as intended, I am far from 
sure. Beyond doubt, the evening was a victory 
of ceremony over spontaneity, of Tudor pomp 
over contemporary circumstance. Whoever lost. 
Moss Bros, unquestionably won. 

Kenneth Tynan 


Towards a Study of the Scourge 

By David Astor 


T he destruction by the Nazis and their 
accomplices of nearly all the men, women 
and children of Jewish descent in Continental 
Europe—numbered in their millions—was the 
most serious and sinister event both because of 
what happened and because of what it means 
or implies. What happened was a cowardly mas¬ 
sacre on a scale never before even imagined. 
It was characterised by a degree of inhumanity 
—a lack of mercy, of any regard for age, 
womanhood or childhood—which remains 
almost incredible. Most sinister of all, it was 
characterised by a fantastic perversion of the 
sense of right and wrong, so that what was 
purely destructise, and therefore criminally evil. 


David Astor is the Editor of "The Observer." 
His text was recently delivered in London at 
a commemoration for the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising. 


seemed to those who directed, supported and 
carried it out to be a useful work, a defence 
of their culture, a cleansing operation. 

The ideas in the heads of these people were 
not new, but merely a revival, or an intensifica¬ 
tion, of superstitious hates and fears, which had 
been known in Europe for over a thousand 
years. They were not rational ideas based on 
evidence; but irrational ones—indeed, as irra¬ 
tional and as superstitious as if it were thought 
that all left-handed people, or all red-haired 
people, had to be driven out of the community, 
or killed. The ideas of anti-Semitism arc in¬ 
tellectually on no higher level than this. 

Now, we all think and behave irrationally 
at times—usually when we arc excited or 
alarmed or stirred by conflict; and there are 
other times when we may find ourselves using 
violence rationally, e.g., in self defence. But 
when anybody uses violence irrationally, when 
he uses it not only unjustifiably, but also for 
no tangible purpose—not even to rob, not 
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even to eliminate a rival or an opponent—then 
his artions border on the insane. If, what is 
more, he uses such senseless violence without 
being excited, without passion, calmly, methodi¬ 
cally, on working days only, then he is ap¬ 
proaching even closer to what we call insanity. 

This is what happened in Germany and 
elsewhere between the years 1933 and 1945, 
and on a vast scale after 1941. But it was done 
by people who were technically not mad at 
all. None of the Nazi leaders had a medical 
history approaching insanity; the German pub¬ 
lic who gave them support and power were not 
mad people, but ordinary folk; even the indi¬ 
viduals who carried out the most insane ex¬ 
termination policies of the Nazi leaders—for 
which they were ready to disrupt their war¬ 
time transport system at a crucial time—were 
not mad in a medical sense. We have seen 
how sanely Eichmann behaved throughout his 
trial—and, indeed, throughout all his private 
and public life—except for this terrible work 
of officially-approved human destruction; and 
he was only one of several thousands who must 
have been needed to carry out a crime of this 
size. 

What are we confronted by.? Was it a tem¬ 
porary outbreak of madness.? Or was it a 
manifestation of the possibilities for evil that 
are permanently latent in all human nature.? 
Perhaps these two arc the same thing; perhaps 
what we have .seen is an example—a supremely 
terrible example—of the pathological possibili¬ 
ties of the normal mind. 

What I think is clear is that wc cannot 
yet say much that is worthy of these events— 
cither in attempting to describe them or in 
attempting to analyse their real significance. In 
saying this I do not mean to impugn the 
work of devoted scholars like Gerald Reitlinger 
and Raul Hilbcrg, who have faced the painful 
task of collecting and recording the facts. What 
I mean is that it is not yet possible to convey 
the full reality and meaning of these facts. I 
doubt whether it is yet possible to describe them 
credibly in a work of literature or in a film. 
There is an even more striking and far more 
surprising absence of academic study of the 
political and psychological processes which pro¬ 
duced this terriole manifestation. When a great 
event, so terrible, so strange, so nearly insane 
as this happens, here, in the centre of the most 
advanced continent of the world, in one of 
the mother countries of our European civilisa¬ 
tion, in the middle of the twentieth century, 
one would have expected at least an enquiry 
comparable to that currently devoted to the 
minor crimes of our juvenile delinquents, or 
a study comparable to that which has been 


devoted to the relatively small-scale killings of 
the Kikuyu and other such primitive tribes. 
But this has not happened. 

I believe the basic reason for our inability 
to describe these events—to make them part of 
mankind’s experience—and our apparent in¬ 
ability to study them academically to the extent 
that they so obviously deserve, is that we cannot 
quite believe that these events really happened. 
We know they happened—yet they still seem 
to us impossible, incredible. This is in some 
degree true of all of us, even of those who 
have lived near to these events or have actually 
witnessed them. These events do not accord 
with our concept of what ordinary sane men 
can do. If wc were to accept that ordinary people 
have such terrible possibilities within their 
nature, this would be deeply alarming and dis¬ 
turbing to ourselves. 

The question is what should we do now? 
Should we accept that these events are too ter¬ 
rible to be studied, too alarming to be made 
a part of mankind’s experience? There are those 
who feel that these matters are best left alone, 
that it is even dangerous to make people aware 
of what happened. Their feeling is, I believe, 
that to bring alive these events may only put 
ideas into people’s heads, may act as some 
sort of incitement. 

This attitude is, in my opinion, unwise. 
If there is any possibility that by incitement 
these dangerous tendencies in people might 
break out again in some new form, then, surely 
wc should do something about it, we should 
warn people. But how else could people be 
made aware of these dangerous latent ten¬ 
dencies except by study and by the public 
dissemination of knowledge? I, personally, have 
no doubt that more safety lies in facing these 
awful facts about human nature than in ignor¬ 
ing them. 

But even if wc should decide that these 
matters ought to be studied more thoroughly, 
how could wc go about studying them? How 
could we overcome the numbness, the sense 
of unreality that has prevented us from making 
a proper study so far.? 

S O.ME BELIEVE that Only an artistic break¬ 
through, an assault on people’s imagination, 
could start this process up; others argue that 
a subject that is so deeply charged with emotion 
could only be approacMd via the intellect. No 
doubt, we need both approaches. But the dif¬ 
ference is this: You cannot commission artistic 
genius to function. Whereas you can by an act 
of will commission an intellectual study to be 
made. This is the only course which is in 
practice open to us. We could commission a 
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major intellectual study of the whole subject. 

This, in my opinion, is what should be done. 
A centre of studies of what might be called 
“political psycho-pathology” should be founded, 
perhaps here in London. It could be based on 
the Parkes and the Wiener libraries; it could 
be an independent institute associated with 
London University, as is Chatham House. 

But what should this institute study? Should 
it study only the fate of the Jews—uniquely 
terrible in scale though this has been? Or 
should it study the fate of the Jews as one 
example, albeit by far the worst, of a wide¬ 
spread human phenomenon, namely, man’s 
capacity to destroy his fellow beings without 
rational motive? There are four reasons why 
this latter approach would be the wiser. 
First, this wider view corresponds with the 
truth—there have been other exterminations; 
and mass exterminations arc themselves related 
to all lesser killings. Second, to study the lesser 
examples together with the greater will make 
easier the investigation of the greater. If you 
understand the processes which produce a 
lynching, you are more likely to be able to 
fathom the processes which underlie the greater 
perversions of moral sense. Third, this wider 
study is more likely to prepare us and our 
children to detect future symptoms of this 
disease, in whatever form they may appear. 
Fourth —and perhaps the most fundamental 
reason for studying these atrocities as a latent 
possibility in all mankind—this approach brings 
us squarely up against our own difficulty in 
coming to terms with these facts. Unless we 
dare to study these events as something that 
was done by ordinary people like ourselves, 
we may continue to be paralysed and remain 
unable to study them at all. The belief that 
inhumanity and perverted morality are some¬ 
thing which belong particularly to one category 
of the human race, namely, the Germans, is 
as intellectually false and stultifying as anti- 
Semitism itself. To take the opposite view may 
well be the necessary condition for success— 
the only way to reach the truth and make its 
meaning generally available. 

I BELIEVE it is of the utmost importance 
that this should be done. It is urgent that 
we master this mystery, that we should learn 
more of the fatal, fearful process of thought 
which makes people feel, not only justified, 
but that they have a duty to destroy others. 

We cannot tell what next may excite this 
process of mass psychology. Its next form may 
not be racial or religious, but political (as has 
happened before in times of revolution or civil 
warb 

The world situation of to-day is, as we all 


know, dominated by the rivalry of two ideolo¬ 
gies. There arc people on each side who believe 
that all the worlcl’s troubles stem from one 
small but powerful category of person (in one 
case, capitalists, in the other case, Communists); 
that this small category constitutes a world¬ 
wide conspiracy aiming primarily at their de¬ 
basement or destruction; and that after the 
elimination of that category (whether it be 
the bourgeoisie or the Communists) all would 
be well. 

These strongly-held views, which imply a 
“devil” class among men, and the perverted 
moral attitudes which this produces, contain 
an emotional clement that resembles the way 
of thinking we find iR anti-Semitism. Whether 
civilisation itself will be destroyed may depend 
on whether too many people in cither ideo¬ 
logical camp impose on to the actual political 
and economic rivalry this emotional fantasy 
view of the “devilish” character of the other 
camp—and therefore cease to be able to see 
them as fellow human-beings. But, of course, 
this is not the only possible cause of future 
manifestations of the pathological destructive 
process. 

We must try to approach these grave matters 
as unemotionally as possible. It is the most 
appropriate way to approach them if we are to 
build a worthy monument to the memory 
of the six millions. That monument should, I 
believe, be an attempt to understand what 
happened, an attempt to insure that the under¬ 
lying psychological processes will become better 
known, an attempt to reduce the chances of 
further mass destruction in the future. 

But to speak of these events, coldly and re¬ 
motely, as “phenomena” or “manifestations” is 
not to ignore what they cost in individual suffer¬ 
ing. If pain could be measured, it would, I 
believe, be found that more physical and mental 
agony was experienced by the victims of these 
slow and deliberately cruel actions than man¬ 
kind has known in centuries. One day, this 
suffering must, and will, be understood and 
expressed. 

Some of the very greatest contributions to 
progress in the understanding of man and his 
environment have been made by European Jews 
—Freud, Einstein, and many other men and 
women of outstanding abilities. We will never 
know what wealth of human talent the world 
has lost in the destruction of European Jewry, or 
what contribution to solving man’s problems 
the descendants of those lost families might 
have made. But it is surely our duty to sec 
that the unhealthy political circumstances and 
the diseased individual and mass thinking 
which led to the tragedy of their loss will Ik 
as closely studied as is the scourge of cancer. 
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Thoughts at the Wall 

By Walter Z. Laqueur 


Bernauer Strasse 

W EiJDiNG, a small village in the ijth 
century, a spa in the eighteenth, and Ber¬ 
lin’s most typical working-class area ever since, 
is now a Western enclave in Kast Berlin. Ger¬ 
many’s leading electrical plants, such as Borsig 
and the AEG, first set up their factories here 
some 140 years ago, and re-emerged after the 
second world war. This was Rote Wedding —the 
reddest district of Red Berlin. The Communists 
were the strongest political party in the German 
capital in 19^2; in Wedding they held on to their 
plurality even in March, 1933, after Hitler had 
come to power. Wedding held a unique posi¬ 
tion in Cicrman communist folklore—in novels, 
pictures, and songs {"Der Rote Wedding Mar- 
schiert”)\ it always offered the true proletarian 
setting. Thirty years later it is a prosperous 
lower middle class district, commonly called the 
“green Wedding.” Bernauer Strasse was little 
known outside the .'’tea, though it gave its name 
to an underground railway station. But then it 
became part of the Frontier between East and 
West Berlin, and the border between the Soviet 
and the French sector ran down the middle of the 
street. When the wall went up in August, 1961, 
this was for a short time the main escape route. 
East Berliners used to jump to freedom from the 
third, fourth, or fifth floor, some into the nets 
held out by Western fire brigades, others to their 
death. There are several wooden crosses on the 
pavement; from a passing bus, tourists photo¬ 
graph them. The windows of these houses were 
then walled up and the houses evacuated. But 
East German border police peep out from their 
loopholes. On the Western side of the street it is 
business-as-usual, with the exception of one Bier- 
stube which has closed down; there is a table in 
the show window with a verse to the effect that 
so near to the Mauer, both the wine and the gen- 


Walter Laqueur, editor of Survey Magazine 
in London, is now en route to Moscow where 
he will be writing “Thoughts in Red Square." 
His most recent boo\ was a history 0} the 
German Youth movement entitled Young 
Germany. 


cral mood has become saner. The pub-keeper 
has retreated to Schocneberg (have the guests 
followed.?). A small group of Indian students 
passes: “Not very nice here.” They are neutrals; 
they try hard not to commit themselves. 

This is not the only divided city in the world. 
There was Trieste, and the division of Jerusa¬ 
lem is even more complete. But even the ncigh- 
bourhoixl of the Mandclbaum Gate in the North 
of the Holy City, desolate as it is, is not quite 
so depressing. The line between Israel and Jor¬ 
dan was fixed following an armistice between 
two warring nations. Bernauer Strasse divides 
one nation. 

Berlin & the British 

E NGI.1SHMEN have rarely had a feeling for 
the former German capital. To them, Berlin 
stood for Prussianism, stiffness, hard work, ugly 
streets, a funny and somewhat repulsive German 
accent, and the late Dr. Goebbels. But it also 
stood (for a few) for the roaring ’twenties; the 
Kurfuerstendamm, the youth movement, "Wer 
hat denn den Kaese zum Bahnhof gcivllt?", 
German expressionism, Sally Bowles and Family 
Landauer, was it really “a city without culture,” 
“without savoir vivre or elegance”.? Of the real 
Berlin, few Anglo-Saxons have ever been 
properly aware. It had its own peculiar popular 
culture, from Nante, the character standing at 
the street corner watching the girls go by, to 
Paul Lincke and his marches, from Heinrich 
Zillc and his drawings to the monstrous Rest 
ballroom of our days (where the customers send 
flirtatious special delivery messages via table-side 
phones and pneumatic tubes). There was the 
Berlin of the liberal and Jewish intelligentsia, 
and also the Berlin of Theodor Fontanc. Few 
outside Germany have heard of F'ontane, apart 
perhaps from students of German literature; 
curious that the works of the greatest German 
novelist between Goethe and Thomas Mann 
have not been translated. In the 'forties and 
’fifties of the last century Fontane spent years 
in London as a correspondent and wrote half a 
dozen books about life in England, Scottish 
Ballads, and the London theatre. True enough, 
it took the Germans themselves some fifty years 
to discover Fontane. In one of his poems he 
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describes the unexpected guests who showed up 
on his seventy-fifth birthday. Fontanc was the 
bard of Frederick II and his generals, and had 
described in great and loving detail the city 
and its countryside; his work had been one long 
paean of praise for the great Prussian families 
who were the heroes of his historical novels. 
But the Ariiims, Treskovs, and Zitzewitzes did 
not show up to honour him, only the old aris¬ 
tocracy of a very difTercnt race. The poem ends: 
“Come on, Conn.”. ..Can the deep ignorance 
in the West of the real Berlin be without politi¬ 
cal consequences.? As things arc, many British 
and Americans care no more about Berlin than 
about Bogota, and does anybody lose sleep 
over Bogota.? 

Berlin & Botm 

M anygermans, too, have disliked Berlin 
intensely. Beethoven wrote that he found 
the Berlin public “very well educated” and 
Schiller praised its great “personal freedom” and 
its lack of “restraint.” But for many others it 
was the hydrocephalus of Germany; it did not 
seem to have grown organically, it was a parvenu 
of a city. There is a whole literature of opposi¬ 
tion to Berlin’s attempt to dominate German art 
and letters. “Los von Berlin" was the slogan 
of right-wing extremists and south German par- 
ticularists alike; Berlin was the image of “inter¬ 
national fashion,” and not of “our German 
national character.” It took the post-war years 
and the capital’s transfer to provincial Bonn to 
make them realise what had been lost. Bonn 
(as a Swiss journalist put it) is located between 
Briihl and Bad Godcsberg—Berlin between 
Washington and Moscow. 

On Walls 

HiNESE love walls, Americans don’t. A 
Chinese city is not complete without walls. 
“Walls, walls, and yet again walls form the 
framework of every Chinese city,” says a writer 
on Chine.se architecture. They even use the same 
word, chen'gy for city and city wall. Americans 
prefer the wide open spaces: “something there is 
that doesn’t love a wall” (Robert Frost). The 
wall as a symbol: oughtn’t one to look it up in 
Stekcl? The wall as a reality: the Berliners had 
several walls before; the most famous was erected 
by the Great Elector. He faced a difficult task 
after the Thirty Years war: of the 1200 houses 
of Berlin, one third had remained empty and 
the rest were utterly neglected. It was probably 
the dirtiest city in Germany; the inhabitants 
kept pigs, usually in the open streets. A special 
ordnance was needed in 1641 to remove them. 
The old wall came down with the expansion 
of Berlin in the last century. The Great Wall of 


China has not yet come down; it was built by 
the emperor Shih Huang Ti, who carried out 
a vast programme of reforms. Historians report 
that the system of decentralisation and militari¬ 
sation broke down immediately after his death 
“not through any inadequacy but because there 
were not enough efficient men available....” 

Ulbricht and After 

rriciENT MEN there will be after Ulbricht, 
but how many true believers are there 
among the younger generation.? Many Western 
observers have gone on record with dire pre¬ 
dictions about East German youth, which, they 
say, will be “lost” if Germany remains divided 
for long. They uttered the same prophecies ten, 
and fifteen years ago, but experience so far has 
not borne them out. In contrast to the Hitler 
Youth, the “Free German Youth” of East 
Germany does not appeal to emotions and in¬ 
stinct alone, but also provides a “scientific 
philosophy.” This produces citizens far more 
“conscious” and ideologically sophisticated than 
National-Socialism ever did. But it works both 
ways. The “young pioneers” enthusiastically 
identify thcm.selves with the ideals of commun¬ 
ism and the hatred of its enemies. At seventeen 
or eighteen, on the other hand, young men and 
women become a bit more reserved in their 
attitudes. Having left school and come in con¬ 
tact with realities, they discover to their conster¬ 
nation that there is a vast gulf between the 
ideals of “socialism, democracy, and humanism,” 
and the society around them in which these 
ideals are supposed to be realised. At this stage a 
Marxist-Leninist education often turns out to 
be a mixed blessing; young men and women 
apply the rational and dialectical thinking they 
have been taught to their own surroundings, and 
usually the results are heretical, if not subversive. 

And yet, in some respects, the effect of this 
education is incomparably more lasting than 
that of the Hitler Youth. They will almost cer¬ 
tainly lose faith in the Ulbricht regime, but 
they will probably retain their belief in “a 
socialist order.” They have little sympathy for 
the West German Wirtschajtswunder and its 
social climate. They think that their own “social 
services” are vastly superior, that everyone 
should have “equal opportunity in schools and 
universities.” The West Germans, on the other 
hand, are not disposed to see any positive 
achievements at all in the East. The Ulbricht 
regime has made “socialism” a dirty word in 
West Germany. “When they hear the word 
socialism”, a leading Social-democrat said to me 
the other day, they think of the H.O. [the state 
trading organisations which are a synonym for 
inefficient scrvjjc, poor quality, high prices, 
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limited selection.] Ulbricht has, in a way, made 
it impossible for the Social-Democrats to win 
a national election in West Germany, despite 
their transformation from a class party into a 
popular movement. The socialist colours arc 
still red. I saw a statue in front of the Branden¬ 
burg Gate which is dedicated to “the victims of 
the red dictatorship.” 

East German Culture 

T he differences between East Germany and 
the Soviet Union are probably most striking 
in the cultural held. In comparison with the 
shrill Goebbelesquc vituperations of Neues 
Deutschland, Izvestya reads like a paper edited 
by a group of tolerant and liberal elder states¬ 
men. Sonntag, which used to be the only read¬ 
able East German weekly, rccendy published 
the results of an enquiry: “What is holding up 
the creative work of our artists and writers?” 
It mentions all kinds of reasons except the 
decisive one: that there simply is not that essen¬ 
tial minimum of freedom in East Germany. It 
is highly dissatisfied with the misplaced liberal¬ 
ism of some neighbouring countries—Polish 
writers have scarcely been translated during the 
last five years; and even Czech writers come in 
for strong criticism. One of the more daring 
Soviet films was cut by forty minutes for its 
performance in East Germany. I found very 
revealing the attack by Alfred Kurclla (the East 
German Zhdanov)’ on Ilya Fradkin, a Soviet 
critic who, in an essay published in East Berlin, 
had outlined the new tasks of the Soviet writers: 
not to embellish life, not to gloss over the bad 
effects of the “cult of personality,” but to be 
truthful. All this was thought to be very 
dangerous in East Berlin and Kurella stepped 
in. If Kurella were an ignorant and insensitive 
hack, it would be easier to explain the affair. 
But he is an educated man, well versed in Rus¬ 
sian, German, and French literature. For many 
years he was under a cloud and escaped arrest 
in the Soviet Union only by retiring as a lan¬ 
guage teacher to a little town far from Moscow. 
His brother, Heinrich, was arrested and never 
came back from the camp; Kurella himself was 
permitted to return to Germany only ten years 
after the end of the war. And yet, after that, he 
seems to be content to carry out Ulbricht’s 
cultural policies, adding some petty and irri¬ 
tating restrictions of his own. 

Russia in West German Eyes 

C OMING FROM LONDON, onc dislikes the 
strident tone, the intransigent approach 
prevailing in West Germany; the cold war is 
always a few degrees cooler there. Gradually 
5 


one realises that it is essentially a reaction to 
enormous pressures. Talking to some German 
Sovietologists, I get the impression that nothing 
has changed or is likely to change in the Soviet 
bloc. A professor at Berlin’s Free University 
observes, at the end of a long treatise on Soviet 
foreign policy, that bourgeois governments 
which project their own pragmatic attitudes on 
to Soviet policy arc most likely to misinterpret 
Soviet motives: “Britain with its pragmatic stan¬ 
dards in the appraisal of Nazi Germany, the 
Soviet Union, and Communist China is a perfect 
illustration...This may be so, but is Germany 
the ideal observation point for Soviet bloc 
developments? Whatever happens beyond the 
Curtain is obscured for the Germans oy events 
in “the Zone.” They say Khrushchev and mean 
Ulbricht. Ten years ago this did not greatly 
matter, for conditions throughout the Soviet 
bloc were more or less alike. Since then “poly- 
centric trends” have emerged, and there are now 
considerable differences between the various 
communist states. Some have carried de-Stalinisa- 
tion fairly far; Ulbricht has marked time. He 
had his good reasons: the more popular dissatis¬ 
faction there is, the more dangerous it is to 
relax controls. Ulbricht conceivably told Khrush¬ 
chev that de-Stalinisation may be all very well 
in Russia and even Bulgaria, but that in the 
“front line of imperialist aggression” one could 
not possibly engage in experiments which might 
lead to explosions (as in June, 1953, or October, 
1956). The West Germans have been looking 
fixedly at East Germany where nothing much 
has happened since the last Soviet party congress 
(apart from an Ulbricht speech of some 35,000 
words). Preoccupied with the state of affairs in 
East Germany, West Germany seems unaware 
that elsewhere in the Soviet bloc important 
developments have taken place. 

Germany & Marxism 

O F ALL THE EUROPEAN NATIONS thc 

Germans have the longest record of specu¬ 
lation about Russia. It began in thc 16th century, 
when travellers, philosophers, and theologians 
debated whether Moscow was with or without 
“thc true knowledge of God,” whether it was 
the last piece of Europe looking Eastward, or 
the beginning of that barbarous East which 
constantly threatened the West. Romantic pro- 
Polish enthusiasm in thc late eighteenth century 
caused much anti-Russian feeling, but thc aris¬ 
tocracy expected that the old order would be 
saved by intervention from thc East. In the nine¬ 
teenth century speculation about the “European 
destiny of Russia” became something of a 
national sport. After 1917, too, Germany re¬ 
mained thc leading country for Soviet studies. 
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but 1933 put an end to all that: according to 
Hitler and Rosenberg, there was no Soviet ideo¬ 
logy, only a “Judaeo-Masonic conspiracy” to 
dominate the world. As a German historian 
subsequently wrote: “The intellectual discussion 
of Marxism was rejected as superfluous and even 
dangerous.... When the war ended in 1945 
many Germans knew scarcely anything of Marx 
except the name and that he was a Jew.” In the 
post-war period Marxism became Soviet Marx¬ 
ism, Ulbricht’s ideology, and it did not thereby 
become a promising subject for dispassionate 
enquiry. True, some Protestant and Catholic 
clergymen have made a brave cflort to discuss 
Marxism sine ira et studio, but it has been very 
abstract indeed— entjretndung (alienation) and 
all that. We owe to them some good textbooks 
and stimulating debates (Professor Wcttcr’s 
Dialectical Materialism-, the Protestant Marxis- 
mus-Studien), But this hardly ever filtered down 
to those trying to analyse current Soviet policies. 
As far as the impact of ideology on Soviet policy 
is concerned, most German students of Soviet 
affairs are as much at sea as the rest of the world, 
only more so. 

Berlin’s Future 

L ike every major crisis, the Berlin 
' problem is embedded in broad layers of mis¬ 
conception and illusion. The most common in 
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Britain is the assumption that Berlin is some¬ 
how the cause—not the result—of West-East 
tension. From which it follows that a “reason¬ 
able compromise”—which could easily be 
reached if only the Germans were not so stub¬ 
born—would bring about a lasting detente. It 
is very disheartening at this late hour to come 
across such elementary misunderstandings about 
cause and effect in the present world situation. 

To be sure, in West Germany both govern¬ 
ment and opposition have their own private 
myths. According to the governmental version, 
it will be possible to pursue the present policy of 
the non-recognition of the ddr and the Oder- 
Ncisse line indefinitely,* and all else that is 
involved—e.g., the so-called Hallstein doctrine, 
according to which Bonn is obliged to break 
off relations with any country extending diplo¬ 
matic recognition to the ddr. The Opposition, 
on the otlicr hand, often claims that “the Ger¬ 
man question (including Berlin) could have been 
solved in March 1952” (they refer to some am¬ 
biguous statements by Stalin and Grotewohl at 
the time). If only Germany had followed “a 
national policy” instead of “blindly obeying the 
West”! I would not want to deny that Stalin 
in his last years was no longer responsible for 
his actions and there is no telling what he 
might have done. Yet, everything considered, 
a careful analysis of the situation in 1952 makes 
it clear that there is no basis whatsoever for the 
political myth. 

Some Western observers (Allsop and Lipp- 
mann, among others) argued last autumn that 
the erection of the Wall was actually “a positive 
step,” conducive to lessening of tension; they 
ascribed to the Communists a defensive mentality 
which, unfortunately, has yet to be exhibited. 
The wall was urgently needed to stop the mass 
exodus from East Germany. But it was at the 
same time an important offensive step; as the re¬ 
current incidents have shown, it has by no means 
reduced tension. On the contrary, a dangerous 
new source of conflict has come into being. 

Others argue that the Communist demand 
that West Berlin cease to be “a centre of Wes¬ 
tern agents and cold war propaganda” is not un¬ 
reasonable. But since the wall went up “Western 
agents” which, in Communist parlance, docs 
not ju.st mean Mr. Allan Dulles and his suc¬ 
cessor, but everybody who is not a Communist, 
have been unaole to reach the ddr except by 
broadcasts; it would not make the slightest dif¬ 
ference if the radio stations were moved 150 
miles to the west. 

The Communists could not, of course, care 
less whether rias and Radio Freies Berlin broad¬ 
cast in future from West Berlin or from Han¬ 
nover; their designs are most ambitious. They 
have pursued theif offensive cautiously so far; 
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it began thrcc-and-a-hal£ years ago (on Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1958, to be precise) and they hayc since 
pressed home their programme patiendy though 
releodessly. Khrushchev is not unreasonable—ne 
is willing to give the West time to surrender— 
he fully understands that some psychological 
readjustment is involved. But Khrushchev may 
not be able to wait indefinitely; he has been 
under fire from some comrades within his own 
camp. There have been certain setbacks (the 
agricultural front and elsewhere), and he may 
feel obliged to bring stronger pressure to bear 
on the West. There is little the West could 
or should do (as Richard Lowenthal has shown 
in these pages) to help Khrushchev to find a 
way out of a crisis that is of his own making. 
The Soviet leaders seem to realise (quite cor¬ 
rectly) that while they may bring about a 
Western surrender over Berlin following an 
ultimatum, such a chain of events would lead 
at the next world crisis with ncar<crtainty to 
nuclear war. The most disturbing and compli¬ 
cating factors in these circumstances is, on the 
one hand, Ulbricht (who may try to convince 
the Soviet leader that his rigime is doomed 
unless the East gets Berlin), and on the other 
some well-meaning but short-sighted Western 
“partisans of peace” who indirectly encourage 
the Russians to take an aggressive line on 
Berlin. So far the Soviet leaders have wisely 
resisted these temptations and one ought to be 
grateful for their gocld sense in realising that 
the stakes are too nigh. As good chess players, 
they try to think several moves ahead. Un¬ 
fortunately, there is no telling what inner 
tensions may be generated in the Soviet bloc 
and what their consequences may be. 

If that were all, the outlook would be bleak. 
But the Soviet leaders make world politics these 
days; they see not only Ulbricht but also Modibo 
Keita, Sukarno, and a great many others. They 
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know that the frontier between East and West 
in Europe has been frozen for a long time; 
even if they were to get a “neutral &rlin” it 
would take them a long time to incorporate the 
city into the ddr. The gain in substance would 
be small, the gain in prestige not much larger, 
and all this at very considerable risk. By 
contrast, the situation in some of the under¬ 
developed countries seems much more promis¬ 
ing. There everything is, as yet, in flux; any¬ 
thing can happen. There are, in fact definite 
signs of a more militant Soviet line in the 
tiers monde {vide Khrushchev’s recent speech in 
Sofia and many articles in the Soviet ideo¬ 
logical magazines, including last month’s Kom- 
munist.) 

Which takes one far afield from the grey 
brick walls of Bernauer Strasse. This is still 
a good vantage point from which to watch 
the clash of East and West in Central Europe; 
it is less well suited for tracing Eurasian develop¬ 
ments. And are the Russians themselves truly 
“expert on the East” as they fancy themselves? 
Stalin used to say; “You Westerners don’t 
understand the Asians.” Ivan Maisky, former 
ambassador to the court of St. fames and now 
a member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
states in a contribution to last month’s Voprosy 
Istorii: “The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from our analysis is that jengiz Khan’s entire 
activity did much harm to the cause of human 
progress. Such is the final conclusion from the 
point of view of Marxist-Leninist science.” Some 
Westerners, we are reliably told, held this point 
of view for a long time—possibly even before 
Marx was born. And what arc the Leninist his¬ 
torians in Peking writing about traditional 
Asian expansiveness over Neutrals? 

Red Square, next month, may be a better 
place for meditation on these topics. 
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Ltiukm 

India is not commonly thought of as. a boo\- 
banning country, so it comes as a surprise that 
Mr. Arthur KoestleAs boo\ on Asia, "The Lotus 
and the Robot," should have been prohibited 
from import by the Home Ministry in New 
Delhi while the Ministry examines it for pos¬ 
sible "anti-Indian" tendencies. The boo\, which 
included a root and branch attac\ on some kinds 
of "Indian wisdom," especially yoga, brought 
Mr. Koestler "mostly abuse" from readers there, 
though "a few very thoughtful Indians," he 
says, took more calmly. 

A spokesman for the Indian High Commis¬ 
sion explained to-night that the Home Ministry 
has legal authority to ban "any k*^d of litera¬ 
ture considered derogatory to the State in any 
way or bad from the security point of view," 
though it is seldom used (some of the states 
have used similar powers to k^ep out Chinese 
propaganda). The spokesman did not know the 
details but thought the trouble might be Mr. 
Koestler’s "very derogatory references to 
Mahatma Gandhi." The odd thing is that the 
hook out for eighteen months and has 

probably reached most of the Indians who were 
likely to read it. the guaedtan 


Komt 

The attitude of the Italian liberals to Prime 
Minister Fanfani's "apertura a sinistra" has now 
been stated with full flowery literary embellish¬ 
ment in a speech in the Chamber. Former 
Foreign Minister Martino had to express sym¬ 
pathy for Fanfani who now stood there "like 

Diirer's Knight between Death and the Devil _ 

What will be his fate—the death of his party 
or the victory of the devil in Italy?" Both were 
undesirable, but he had to think nbout para¬ 
phrasing a remark of Luther’s and he continued 
in German: "Dort also stehst du und du kfinnst 
nicht anders—moge Gott dir helfenl" As Fanfani 
began shaking his head, Martino continued in 
Latin, citing Psalms 41.8: "Abyssus abyssum in- 
VQcat." Martino went on to call Fanfani's atten¬ 
tion to the words of Aeneas in Virgil, when 
Achilles’ bloody shadow appears in a dream: 
"Oh what a change was there!" From the left 
side of the house came a cry: "Oh unlucky one 
with an evil eyel" Fanfani took out a little ivory 
elephant, his amulet, as is customary in Italy 
when death and the devil are invoked.... 

SUDDEUTSCHE ZEITUNG 


JN*Bt York 

Two foreign words that one might expect to 
find in the new Webster’s International Dic¬ 
tionary were left out because of insufficient 
"backing": i.e., the compilers didn’t find enough 
usages to justify inclusion. They were Achtung 
and Niet. The researchers must have skipped spy 
movies and Molotovian diplomacy. 

THE NEW YORKER 


l^n/ion 

Two fascinating bookt were being written at 
about the same time by German fews established 
in Victorian London: The Rothschild bankbook 
and “Das Kapital.” Between them, the balance 
has yet to be struck- But Marx has already added 
a mocking footnote to Meyer Rothschild’s ledger: 
one of the former Rothschild mansions in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens is now the Soviet Embassy. 

the reporter 

Capeto»n 

The MINISTER of the Interior said to-day that 
through a departmental oversight a Government 
notice banning a book by Miss Nadine 
Gordimer, the South African author, did not 
make clear that the ban applied only to the soft- 
cover edition. The book, A World of Strangers, 
has been on the market for two years and has 
just been published as a paper-back- 
The secretary of the South African P.E.N. 
yesterday urged the Minister to reconsider the 
ban. "Has South Africa accepted a differential 
censorship which discriminates between classes 
of readers on that least defensible of all controls 
— price?” she asked. the times 


Nairoli 

Kenya offiaals who are responsible for the 
Africanisation of the Civil Service are searching 
the rather thin ranks of Kenya’s African gradu¬ 
ates for suitable candidates to fill the senior 
posts in government service 'after independence. 
The search is taking place in a curiously hap¬ 
hazard way.... The students in the administra¬ 
tive courses are a mixed crowd. In the present 
course there are middle-aged men with years 
of service in the junior ranks of the administra¬ 
tion, side by side with young Kikuyu graduates, 
fresh from Makerere College. There is among 
them a Masai tribesman who reads Shakespeare 
to himself while tending his cattle. the times 


Vlat'ana 

Fidel Castro, in a speech on the fifth anniversary 
of the storming of the Batista palace, protested 
the omission from the testament of fose Antonio 
Echevarria, who fell in that uprising, of his 
dying statement, "We are confident that the 
purity of our intentions will bring us the favour 
of God and make justice prevail in our home¬ 
land”. Castro went on to say: "What is the 
revolution being converted to? Into a group of 
tame minds!... Revolution must make men 
think, etnalyze and maintain deep convictions, 
convictions so deep that there will be no need 
of things like these!... How can we, before a 
new generation, a generation thirsty for know¬ 
ledge, how can we put blinders on them so they 
cannot read the complete texts of the historic 
documents of a revolutionary comrade?" 

stone’s weekly 
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Moravia’s Boredom 

By Nicola Chiaromonte 


L et us hear what Moravia has to say about 
' noia, the fundamental, immovable situation 
of all his books, in his recent novel The Empty 
Canvas {La Noia) where for the first time he 
deals with it explicitly. (In his English version, 
Angus Davidson translates the word by “bore¬ 
dom.") 

For me... boredom is not the opposite of 
amusement; I might even go so far as to say that 
in certain of its aspects it actually resembles 
amusement inasmuch as it in fact gives rise to 
distraction and forgetfulness, even if of a very 
s^Kcial type. Boredom, to me, consists, to be 
precise, in a kind of insufficiency or inadequacy 
or lack of reality. Reality, when I am bored, 
has always had the same disconcerting effect on 
me as (to make use, of a metaphor) a too-short 
blanket has upon a sleeping man, on a winter 
night: he pulls it down over liis feet and his 
chest gets cold, then he pulls it up on his chest 
and his feet get cold; and so he never succeeds in 
falling properly asleep. Or again (to make use 
of a different comparison) my boredom resembles 
a repeated and mysterious interruption of the 
electric current inside a house: at one moment 
everything is clear and obvious—here arc arm¬ 
chairs, over there are sofas, beyond are cupboards, 
sidctables, pictures, curtains, carpets, windows, 
doors; a moment later there is nothing but dark¬ 
ness and an empty void. Yet again (a third com¬ 
parison) my boredom might be described as a 
malady affecting external objects and consisting 
of a withering process, of an almost instan¬ 
taneous loss of vitality—just as though one saw 
a flower change in a few seconds, by a scries 
of extremely rapid transformations, from a bud 
to decay and dust.... I closely resembled, in 
relation to myself, some individual, for various 
reasons intolerable, who is found by a traveller 
in his own railway carriage at the beginning of 
a long journey. The carriage is of the old-fash¬ 
ioned kind, without any communication with 
the other carriages; the train is not going to 
slop until the end of the journey; and so the 

’ I'fie Empty Canvas. By Alberto Moravia. 
Seeker & Warburg, i8s. 


traveller is forced to remain with his hateful 
companion without hope of escape.... The main 
feature of my boredom was the practical impossi¬ 
bility of remaining in my own company—I my¬ 
self being, moreover, the only person in the 
world whom I could not get rid of in any 
possible way. 

This state of mind is the same as the one 
Moravia called “indifference” in his first novel. 
But this indifference was directed, not so much 
towards reality in general, as towards other 
people. It was the incapacity of a young man 
to share the feelings, passions, and wishes that 
seem to give other people reasons to act, reasons 
which, if not valid, are at least clear and straight¬ 
forward; and with this incapacity went a feeling 
of great sadness, and a sense of guilt that was 
all the more depressing because it was based on 
nothing very definite. The noia of the prota¬ 
gonist of The Empty Canvas is, if you like, in¬ 
difference extended to everything real, to 
objects singly and collectively, starting with the 
most tormenting object of them all, oneself, and 
ending with the most abstract and omnipresent, 
the world, in which people and things should 
have some sort of order and explanation but in 
fact only reflect, in endlessly multiplied images, 
a similar meaninglessness. 

I have said “state of mind.” But noia under¬ 
stood in this way cannot be called a state of 
mind in the sense that listlessness or cheerful¬ 
ness arc states of mind. In the first place, since 
Moravia’s noia is defined as being the very 
absence and negation of any particular state of 
mind, it makes sorrow and joy equally impos¬ 
sible, and, as Moravia is careful to point out, 
eliminates noia itself in the sense of what wc 
feel when things seem empty and colourless; 
when we are not amused or stimulated. In the 
second place, a man’s state of mind is a mood 
or psychic condition that is caused by a specific 
situation and so is recognised as transitory at 
the very moment in which it is suffered (or 
enjoyed). Or it may even have no reason at all, 
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but in that case it will be all the more change¬ 
able and momentary. Besides, just because it is 
essentially so transitory, a state o£ mind is 
something purely subjective: a change of one¬ 
self, not of the real world. Whereas Moravia’s 
noia is an inner condition, at once persistent 
and unmotivated, which, apart from removing 
the possibility of feeling varied changeable 
states of mind, infects the outside world as 
well, and makes it depressing or inadequate 
not because of this or that particular deficiency 
but taken as a whole, and, almost, ever¬ 
lastingly. 

Here we pass from the physical (and from 
naturalistic psychology) to the metaphysical: 
that is, to a place where we have, instead of the 
observing and describing of facts, the single 
obsessing question of the relationship between 
the individual and external things, a relation¬ 
ship that seems to have been shattered, and 
where, too, the image of the world as the source 
of events that are more or less happy, more or 
less sad, or more or less remarkable, is replaced 
by a sense of the unbearable weight and opacity 
of the world itself, and of one’s existence in it. 
The world and what happens there seem an 
endless repetition of nonsense, and our own 
existence in it a lumpish, unshakeable fact 
against which we rage, in an effort to under¬ 
stand it. Or rather, there is nothing to under¬ 
stand, but we cannot help raging against it. 

Moravia’s noia is this situation of rage: a 
pointless rage, perhaps, but no less stubborn for 
that, and no less revealing in its stubbornness. 
It is a situation that involves the whole mind, 
not just the feelings; and not just the reason, 
either. Feelings do not show us the way the 
world fails to satisfy our consciousness, and 
vice versa; but neither does reason, which gives 
us only the facts, in a logical order. Moravia’s 
noia is not a simple state of mind, or a fact you 
can reason about, or a particular effect of a 

f )articular cause; it is a condition of being, 
inked to a certain situation in the world. 

A condition of being is one in which, on the 
one hand, the person is wholly and permanently 
possessed by a dominant feeling or thought; 
while on the other hand, simply because he is 
so wholly steeped in it, involved with it, he is 
reduced to pure, empty consciousness of it: 
forced into mis consciousness, you might say. 
And it is a pointless sort of consciousness, since 
it can in no way resist the passion that absorbs 
it and makes everyday living quite automatic. 
This, which is true of sensual passion and of 
the longing for possession, is all the more true 
of a negative passion like noia, which makes the 
facts of existence into nothing but a series of 
proofs of pointlcssncss and lack of meaning. 


Heidegger’s reasoning on the subject of this 
same 0010 (in his essay What is Metaphysics?) 
is very much to the point here. Accordmg to 
him, our first and most elementary experience of 
the world is that' of its everyday banality, in 
which things appear one beside the other, one 
after the other and ail together, without giving 
us any composite reason for their being there. 
Thus experienced, the world seems clear, 
whereas in fact it is opaque; it seems to make 
up a whole, whereas in fact it only presents us 
with a collection of objects and facts; it seems 
to have a meaning, whereas in fact all it does is 
lead us stupidly back to itself and to the objects 
it consists of. This is metaphysical noia, which, 
Heidegger says, “brings hnen and external things 
together, and brings us and other people and 
things togedicr, with a stupefying degree of 
indifference”—which is the way we get our first 
revelation of being, or rather of the fact that 
existence is a toul situation not to be solved on 
the plane of the everyday, or of what has already 
happened, but requiring the intervention of 
human freedom. 


If we TAKfe Heidegger’s words as a metaphor, 
or as a kind of myth, you might say that in a 
way all Moravia’s writing is born and develops 
from the decision to accept the condition of 
noia as a matter of fact. It stops short at noia, 
and believes nothing else that is revealed; so 
that all it does is say and say again that the 
everyday world, the so-called natural and 
normal world that most people are content to 
consider the ultimate reality, is indeed such, 
and we have been given no other; but is a 
dreary world as well, a dead world in the full 
meaning of the word, a world that cuts us off 
from reality instead of putting us in touch with 
it. 

Moravia’s novels and stories are talcs of this 
dead world. They arc not naturalistic or even 
realistic narratives. Over and over again they 
exemplify the unbearable reality of this dead 
world, that is of a world in which consciousness 
is both awake and inert. In this sense, Moravia’s 
realism is purely moral; it describes, not things 
and events, but the negative impression they 
make on our consciousness; their obstinate 
denial by consciousness, the way in which con¬ 
sciousness stoically rejects them and keeps them 
at a distance. Although the world is dead and 
the actions and objects it consists of arc inert, 
the consciousness that describes them is awake 
and intelligent, so that it undergoes events with¬ 
out accepting them, asserting its own energy 
and strength in the way it describes them. This 
is why Moravia’s stories, based as they are on a 
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situation of noia or nonsense, when they are 
successful (and the more they concentrate on a 
simple fact, without spreading out into a com¬ 
plex plot, the more successful they are), are 
anything but depressing and pessimistic. On the 
contrary, in their essential nastiness they are 
encouraging and bracing: bracing for the mind 
and consciousness, of course, not for the senses; 
since they deal with facts that arc to be under¬ 
stood, not enjoyed. Taken as naturalistic or 
realistic stories (and unfortunately Moravia 
often poses as a “realist”), they arc inevitably 
depressing. In fact, they arc plainly written 
with the intention of flaying a particular kind 
of moral passivity, sensuality, sentimentality, 
and aestheticism. They are actually directed 
against the whole Italian tradition of agreeable, 
ornate, highflown writing. 

So what Moravia’s realism really comes down 
to is a repetitive, almost demented clash between 
consciousness and the banality of facts; a mono¬ 
tonous clash that is an end in itself, without 
catharsis. What Moravia is actually describing 
over and over again in the detailed treatment 
of facts is the insufficiency (the “too-short 
blanket”) of the real. Thus it is inevitable that 
each time from the start, it is the fact of con¬ 
sciousness that he presents to us, the gadfly 
consciousness at work. Therefore a book of his 
is, above all, an experience of truth, and not in 
the least a fable. There are dozens of writers 
capable of describing appearance and sensations 
more clearly or more K*tractivcly than Moravia. 
But no one can seize as he does the moments in 
which reality breaks through the fog of 
vcllcity and pretence and starts to exist, as it 
were, and to manifest its own overwhelming 
nature to us. These arc the moments that show 
the certainty of a man who has plumbed the 
depths of his own experience and who, when 
he speaks, goes straight to the heart of the 
matter. It is then that Moravia manages to 
materialise—so to speak—the very essence of his 
own rage: to make discontent, depression, and 
anxiety spurt from a movement, a physical con¬ 
tact, a glance, or the most opaque piece of 
matter. It is this, not the “joy of story-telling,” 
that gives the story its impetus, and it is towards 
this that the story moves. The plot is the “objec¬ 
tive correlative" of this irremediable condition 
of the soul. It arises from the author’s wish to 
cramp it into the context of a daily reality con¬ 
ceived as a “commonplace” of experience, and 
not from a desire to depict the progress of a 
real action in the continuity of real time. 

The Empty Canvas seems to me a wonder¬ 
fully concise, sharp, and powerful example of 
this fundamental and ever-repeated situation; 
and its moral and artistic economy possibly 
make it Moravia’s most successful work. 


High Gothic 

*A delighted welcome must be given 
to this English translation by J. C. 
Palmes of Hans Jantzen's work ... it 
should be read by all students of 
architecture and medieval history.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. Illus¬ 
trated, 25s. 
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Its protagonist is an abstract painter wh9, one 
day, “as though at last, after so many feeble 
attempts, he had had at last a genuine inspira¬ 
tion,” hurls himself on the painting he is work¬ 
ing at and tears it to shreds with a knife: after 
which he feels free to start all over again, or 
else admit himself frankly a failure: “Certainly 
I had failed, but not because I was unable to 
paint pictures that other people liked; it was 
rather because 1 felt that my pictures did not 
permit me to express myself, in other words to 
deceive myself into imagining that I had some 
contact with external things.” 

Here, then, is a man facing a highly un- 

E leasant truth, which, all the same, is very much 
etter than an illusion. He is alone before the 
image of himself, “for various reasons intoler¬ 
able,” in an atonal world. He may do, or let 
himself go and do, anything at all. One day he 
makes a sign to a girl: “As she came below my 
window, I saw her raise her eyes in my direc¬ 
tion, but this time without smiling. I lifted my 
hand to take the cigarette from my mouth, but 
instead of doing so I gave her a clear signal to 
turn back.” This is how things happen, this is 
how we come to be caught in the mechanism 
of reality, Moravia seems to be saying. 

This story takes its impetus from this involun¬ 
tary gesture, which is at once gratuitous and 
compulsive. It is neither a love story nor an 
erotic story, since it turns on the frustrated 
longing for possession and knowledge. The re¬ 
lationship between the painter and the girl is 
bare, mechanical, as clean as a bone, or rather 
as a skeleton: a series of carnal acts, frenzied, 
cold, and automatic. Nudity, desire, and the 
venting of desire have never been described with 
such complete lack of complacence, with such 
impassive truthfulness as in this book. The 
point is that Moravia is not describing bodies 
nor their acts; he makes us feel their existence 
and at the same time their unreality: their 
refusal to be comprehended in their mechanical¬ 
ness, their blind fatality. In the emptiness of 
noia, the triumph of physical love over every 
other vital impulse is represented with an anni¬ 
hilating force that recalls the triumph of death 
and decay over vanity and worldly pleasures in 
the frescoes of the Camposanto in Pisa; 

At the beginning it [physical love] had been 
a very natural thing... now, on the other hand, 
it struck me mainly by its lack of naturalness, 
as an act, in a sort of way, against nature, and 
therefore artificial and absurd. Walking, sitting, 
lying down, going upwards or downwards, all 
the actions of the body, in fact, now seemed to 
me to have a necessity of their own and therefore 
a naturalness; but copulation, on the contrary, 
seemed an extravagant exertion for which the 
human body was not made and to which it could 
not adapt itself without effort and fatigue. 


Everything, I felt, could be done easily, with 
grace and harmony—eveiything except copula¬ 
tion. The very conformation of the two organs, 
the female difficult of access, the male incapable 
of directing itself towards its goal, like an arm 
or a leg, but requiring to be aided by the whole 
body, appeared to me indicative of the absurdity 
of the sexual act.... 

Moravia does not say that this is love. He says 
that in the situation in which we find ourselves 
it would be dishonest to represent it in any 
other way. On the other hand, he seems to be 
also saying that in our present condition, sex, 
bereft as it is of any vibration of the spirit, is 
in fact a truth, the only way left us to reach 
nature. £tre la matihe: the last words of Flau¬ 
bert’s St. Anthony express the only form of 
mystical longing that modern man is capable 
of. This is not real hell: real hell lies in the un¬ 
necessary, in everything that hides us from our¬ 
selves by hiding the fact that we live in a world 
that is morally dead. This reality is described 
by Moravia with unequalled ferocity in the 
parts of the novel dealing with the relationship 
between the painter and his mother, and 
describing the luxury, the money, the empty 
words, the complete spiritual isolation of some¬ 
one walled up by possessions and greed inside 
the deadliest of the passions; inert self-satisfac¬ 
tion. It is from places like the villa where this 
woman lives that noia floods out over the 
world. 


88 Memories 

Education and the Working Class. By Brian 
Jackson and Dennis Marsden. Routledgc & 
Kegan Paul, 28s. 

T he theme and character of this “study 
of 88 working-class children in a northern 
industrial city” must be familiar by now to most 
readers of Encounter, for the book was well 
publicised before publication and widely re¬ 
viewed thereafter. Sociology and education are 
two of the dominant interests of the day, and 
in conjunction they prove irresistible. On this 
occasion they have the added attraction of being 
presented as a human story with a minimum 
of statistical apparatus, a story, moreover, told 
in simple and unconstipated language (though 
occasionally the simplicity drops to the level of 
naivety or rises to a pitch of hushed solemnity). 
At any rate, I am sure that this book deserves 
the praise it has received, though I am not sure 
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that its particular contribution has been suifi- 
ciently appreciated. 

Like many of the horses which run in 
Michael Young’s colours (for this is a' survey 
undertaken for the Institute of Community 
Studies), Jackson and Marsden are not thorough¬ 
bred sociologists. To orthodox judges of form, 
their style is liable to seem deplorably impres¬ 
sionistic. Discussing the difficulty of exploring 
“the individual human situations” of the 88 
men and women into whom their sample of 
working<lass children had grown, the authors 
say frankly that 

None of our tools of measurement or numerical 
analysis can hope to probe the depths: we can 
only chart the surface—and register, for what 
the reader finds it worth, the impressions 
received by that most delicate and yet irregular 
of instruments—the social observer himself. 

As far as the study as a whole is concerned, this 
is to exaggerate the impression of superficiality. 
The analysis of these 88 children who succeeded 
in getting to grammar schools, stayed on to 
take A levels and who then, in very many cases, 
went to universities and training colleges and 
so passed up into professional and middle<lass 
life: the raw facts of this story are clearly and 
rcvealingly presented. They confirm the now 
familiar findings of pioneer research-workers 
like Jean Floud and her colleagues, who have 
shown that academic success in secondary 
school is closely related to the social class of the 
parents and their attitude towards education. 
As Jackson and Marden put it, their studies 
lead them to suggest that 

behind the majority of tlie 88 children was a 
home where, for different reasons and in dif¬ 
ferent ways, considerable pressure was put upon 
the children to do well, and so survive at 
school. This pressure may not have been quite 
as powerful as that behind the middle-class 
children ... but it was strong enough both to 
encourage the child to accommodate himself to 
the new worlds he entered (if that was to be 
the price of survival), and to support him in the 
grammar school venture if the schools failed to 
recognise or meet the needs of working-class 
children. 

Had the authors concluded their study at this 
stage, it would still have been unusually valu¬ 
able, for they have been able to identify a num¬ 
ber of ways in which the grammar school is 
liable unthinkingly to aggravate the difficulties 
of the working<lass child—and they arc, after 
all, themselves working-class boys from “Mar- 
burton” who passed through grammar schools 
at much the same time as the 88 ; indeed, they 
may have included themselves among the 88 ! 
Repeatedly the schools in Marburton failed to 
give their working-class parents the kind of in- 
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formation they needed—about which subjects 
should best be dropped or taken up, about the 
monetary value of scholarships, about the very 
point of academic studies. They failed for lack 
of imaeination; ready enough to answer ques¬ 
tions, tne teachers failed to realise that many, 
perhaps most, working<iass parents could not 
know which questions to ask. The authors offer 
sensible suggestions for reducing difficulties of 
this pointless kind, including the excellent idea 
that schools should institute a parents’ tvee\, 
to give parents ample time to talk with the staff 
and formulate their questions and then, having 
thought about the answers, to come back to 
talk over their lingering uncertainties again. 

If the argument and evidence up to this stage 
has followed (with acknowledgments) in the 
footsteps of Mrs. Floud and of the “Early 
Leaving” and Crowther reports, the authors’ 
pursuit of the 88 into adult life, combined with 
their documentary-impressionistic methods, take 
one behind and beyond the statistics of social 
class and educational opportunity; and in the 
process they challenge the common and com¬ 
placent view of social mobility. Thus if we are 
coming to accept the concept of la famille 
iducoghne, Jackson and Marsden reveal some¬ 
thing of the human complexity that is liable to 
remain concealed behind this neutral formula- 
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don. The father of one of the 88 children is 
speaking: 

I’d pick up a lot from home. Oh, there’d be 
lots to read there—not the kind of books you 
get at schooling like, but books that you wouldn’t 
nave heard of, books that would have been out 
of print a long time ago. Robert Blatchford’s 
Merry England, William Morris’ books, and 
books that made your flesh creep—about the 
jungle and the Pacific.... It’s up to us to go out 
and take these jobs, to show that we can run the 
place as efficiently, better, more decently than 
the others have done. It’s up to us to take our 
chances, to take Council places, to take this 
committee and that committee. It’s up to us to let 
our children go to university like our Stanley 
did. 

When our Stanley was a lad. I’ll tell you what 
—I wanted him to go into politics.... That’s 
what I thought our Stanley could do. He could 
come back and take on responsibilities. You see, 
it’s very saddening when these lads that’s come 
from working-class life grow up and don’t 
remember it. They ought to do something for it. 
They’ve got brains, they know how to make 
points. They know all the details. That’s what 
we haven’t got—the details. But it never seems 
to happen. 

It didn’t happen to Stanley either. He went 
through grammar school to Cambridge, one of 
the nine working-class children whom Mar- 
burton, with a population of 130,000, managed 
in a four-year period to send-to Oxbridge. After 
university, Stanley didn’t go into politics but 
became a time-and-motion officer, wavering 
between Liberalism and the right wing of the 
Labour party. If he remembered the working 
class, it was something remote or even alien: 
“In my last job I was supervising hundreds of 
girls, and they could gossip about nothing ex¬ 
cept all kinds of rubbish. Lord, I couldn’t marry 
one of those. No chap in my position could.” 
In fact, speaking of himself and the girl he did 
marry, he said: “Of course, there are lots of 
classes, but [my wife and I] aren’t in any 
class.” 

This glimpse of the Bleasdales, father and 
son, may not provide a typical picture of social 
mobility, for the father is more idealistic and 
the son less insecure and pseudo-Establishcd 
than many of those documented. But this con¬ 
trast succeeds in revealing something of the 
complex pattern of parental ambition and en¬ 
couragement coupled with the child’s brains 
and knowledge of the “details”: of dis¬ 
enfranchisement and disillusion; of professional 
success and yet, comparing one generation with 
the next, human impoverishment that is, in Mr. 
Bleasdale’s words, “very saddening.” 

There were, of course, exceptions. Mr. Lucas, 
a bus driver who left school at 14, was “a man 
in whom large areas of curiosity, delight, and 
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incelli«nce had lain dormant until his daughter 
passeo the scholarship exam.” He talked to the 
authors about his re-discovery of history and 
geography and geology as his daughter moved 
up the school. And then, when she went to 
college in London, he discovered music; in¬ 
cluding Britten: 

There’s this here Royal Festival Hall in 
London that’s one of the l^st places in the world 
for this here music, as I say it’s only since our 
Mary’s been going to school and college that 
I’ve ever thought about this. Last summer the 
wife and 1 went on a trip to London. We went 
to the British Museum. Now at one time that’s 
the last place we’d have gone to, but I was filled 
with wonderment in that British Museum.... 

As Jackson and Marsden comment, if few 
parents were roused in this lasting way, there 
were very few who were not toucncd in some 
degree. And yet, within a few years, a vast gulf 
had opened up between the generations in most 
instances. Asked about their grown-up profes¬ 
sional children’s jobs, many parents were hope¬ 
lessly vague: “He’s a ‘second mathematician.’ 
What’s that, do you think? Will that be a good 
job?” or “I don’t rightly know, he never men¬ 
tions.” Asked about their working<lass parents, 
many of the grown-up children were resigned 
or even bitter: “It’s when you come back you 
realise how narrow they arc,” or “The way our 
parents do things and look at things, the way 
they set about living—that’s altogether foreign 
to us.” 

This break between the generations is in 
some degree inevitable, no doubt.* Comment¬ 
ing on Jackson’s and Marsden’s book, Mr. 
Harry Davies, headmaster of High Pavement 
School in Nottingham, argued (in The 
Guardian) that “the grammar school can hardly 
be blamed for the tensions which may arise 
when a working-class boy experiences an educa- 

• An interesting parallel is to be found in the 
case of students from under-developed countries 
who go abroad for a period of university education 
and then return to their own countries. Dr. David 
Henry, in a recent address to the National Associa¬ 
tion of Foreign Student Advisers, quoted from an 
essay from a Tanganyikan Masai who is at a univer¬ 
sity in Britain; 

When I go home on leave now I find it diffi¬ 
cult to associate with morani (warrior youths) of 
my own age. They cannot tolerate a half-Masai. 
All the same 1 understand their pride and 1 
stick to them through thick and thin. When I 
go home I try to adjust myself to their way of 
thinking. It is also true that when I leave home 
and go hack to school, I have again to adjust my 
way of thinking. And so it ends that I am 
destined to be between two worlds each of 
which has a hold on me. Will it always be so? 

I think it will. 
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tion which is outside the range of his parents.” 
And he went on: “The acute class-consciousness 
which afflicts the inhabitants of these islands, 
now becoming considerably overlaid, is neither 
the invention of the grammar school nor is it 
caused by its existence.” This may well be true 
of many grammar schools; but it is not true, 
one would deduce, of Marburton’s grammar 
schools in 1950, nor of the many schools whose 
social snobberies were unwittingly documented 
by Frances Stevens in her recent book on the 
grammar school. Created in the class image of 
the public schools and providing an ever- 
increasing number of working<Iass children 
with the means of escaping from the “narrow¬ 
ness” of their parents’ lives, most grammar 
schools are clearly substituting one form of class- 
consciousness for another and, in the process, 
creating what become class tensions. 

But the most “saddening” problem of all is 
the one hinted at by Mr. Bleasdale, which is 
not so much the speed and superficial tliorough- 
ncss of social mobility via education, as its de¬ 
vitalising effect. Wholly unlike the working- 
class products of Ruskin, who retain their 
affiliations and then, in so many cases, “come 
back and take on the responsibilities,” the Mar- 
burton working-class boys and girls grow into 
disenfranchised semi-detached professionals, 
many of them “rigidly orthodox citizens, who 
wish to preserve a hierarchical society,” seldom 
showing any interest in serious literature or art 
or music, and as many as a third of them dis¬ 
satisfied with their work and position in society. 
If these Marburton men and women arc a fair 
illustration, is one compelled to conclude that 
this is only the inevitable short-term conse¬ 
quence of mobility? Are the strains and the 
uneasy orthodoxy a characteristic only of the 
first-generation nouveaux riches of education? 

It seems unlikely. For though the children of 
the 88 will have far less social travelling ahead 
of them, they will not be likely to “pick up a 
lot from home” nor, apparently, will there be 
“lots to read there.” The next generation will 
grow up in homes lacking the assured values, 
however narrow, of their grandparents’ homes; 
they will stand a good chance of going to 
grammar schools and being taught by people 
who have the comparative lack of assurance of 
their parents (over half of the 88 became 
teachers, as it happens). And an insecure teacher 
is a teacher who “hands on” traditions instead 
of revitalising them, and who leans heavily on 
textbooks and external examinations. 

The relevance of this is that Jackson and 
Marsdeo suggest that the human plight of the 
young adults they finally met may be the out¬ 
come of the intellectual as much as of the social 
regime through which they went at school. 


Picked out in the first place by devices which 
test facility and cleverness, these working<lass 
children came inevitably to measure succes.s in 
the only unassailably measurable terms, which 
is O and A level scores. Mr. Davies may write 
that the grammar school’s duty is to be 

creative, in that it develops good taste and dis¬ 
crimination, judgment, a conception of personal 
responsibility. It must transmit our cultural 
heritage in art, literature, politics, and religion, 
and, at the same time, encourage an openness to 
new ideas and developments in a rapidly 
changing world. 

These are fine aspirations, and they could do 
much to help working-^lass children develop 
fuller sympathies as they grow into adults of 
whatever class. But to-day the “rat race” is 
against the Harry Davieses of the grammar- 
school world: the increasing pressure of sixth 
formers to win a handful of university places 
means that the A and S levels of the G.C.E. 
count for more and more. This year the qualify¬ 
ing mark may be 60% in 2 papers; next year 
it may be 60% in 3 papers; the year after that it 
may be 65% in i and 60% in 2 papers. If this 
is the kind of calculable task which many 
working-class children will be compelled to 
master as efficiently as middle-class children, it 
seems highly pertinent to ask, with Jackson and 
Marsden, “How far should education be con¬ 
cerned with shaping the intellect, and how far 
should it be concerned with training the quality 
of emotional rcspon.se?” And the reason for 
asking this question is because it may be that 
the first is “ultimately dependent on the second 
when the full stress of adult life has to be met.” 

The sociology of the classroom and of the 
studies that go on within it, of the content and 
assumptions of external exams, is virtually un¬ 
studied in this country. It is significant that 
Jackson, who rai.ses tlicse queries, was trained 
in the evaluative school of English Literature 
and not in the analytical-statistical school of the 
Social Sciences. My only regret, and I think it 
may amount to a serious matter, is that he and 
Marsden did not pursue the,se questions more 
fully, and that they did not anatomise in detail 
the social and intellectual life of the grammar 
schools of Marburton. This central piece of evi¬ 
dence is missing, and to be given the 88's 
memories of school is no substitute. Mr. Bleas¬ 
dale may well have said something more signi¬ 
ficant than he realised when, speaking of the 
“saddening” fact that these working<lass lads 
forget their origins, he added that “They’ve got 
brains, they know how to make points. They 
know all the details.” In spite of Harry Davies, 
that just about sums up what far too many 
grammar schools are content to do for their 
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pupils. For brains plus details plus fluency equal 
goM exam results. But they seldom equal 
maturi^, or compassion, or a willingness to 
“come back and take on the responsibilities.” 

Boris Ford 


Galton on Genius 

Hereditary Genius. By Francis Galton. The 
Fontana Press, 8s. 6d. 

I T WAS in 1869 that Francis Galton first pub¬ 
lished this book, and it is most satisfactory 
that it should now be re-issued 50 years after 
his death. There is an introductory chapter 
by Professor C. D. Darlington, which among 
other things explains how the understanding of 
the subject has been changed by the modern 
developments in genetic tlicory. 

In a quite exceptionally versatile career Galton 
covered a vast range of subjects. As a young 
man he travelled in a remote part of South¬ 
west Africa years before African exploration 
had become fashionable. He made important 
cemtributions to meteorology, and indeed it is 
to him that we owe the word “anticyclone.” 
He developed the study of finger-prints and 
made it practical for the detection of criminals; 
the difficulty is not of course the recognition 
that our prints are individual to each of us, 
but the way in which a “dictionary” can be 
compiled, so that the re-identification of a 
finger-print becomes quick and easy. He was 
also a mathematician, and he was the first man 
to apply the Theory of Errors to biology. This 
is the basic idea in the present work, and it is 
perhaps his greatest contribution to the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge. It was the start of the 
subject of eugenics, for which he is now best 
remembered. 

The book was written under the stimulus of 
the Origin of Species, which had been published 
only a few years before by his cousin, and its 
aim was to extend to humanity the principle 
of evolution by natural selection which Darwin 
had as yet only applied to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. This he had done de¬ 
liberately, perhaps mainly so as to avoid getting 
into useless controversies, but he warmly wel¬ 
comed the present work, and indeed it was at 
least partly under its stimulus that two years 
later he published the Descent of Man. 

Galton uses the word genius to include all 
people of rather exceptional ability, and a main 
point in the work is that it shows how it is 
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possible to get valuable results from the study 
of exceptional cases, and not merely from general 
averages. He was able to verify that heredity 
plays a conspicuous part in the development of 
ability. In those days the laws of heredity were 
practically unknown, though of course there was 
a general acceptance of the idea that children 
were likely to resemble their parents. Everybody 
agreed that this was so for animals, as witnessed 
by the work of animal breeders, but for 
humanity there was still a tendency to think 
that a child’s intellectual character was entirely 
due to conscious parental influences. Galton 
evidently hoped not merely to • verify that 
heredity played a great part in mental as well 
as in physical characters, but he also had the 
hope of discovering some of the general laws 
of heredity through this statistical analysis. In 
his introduction, Darlington explains how things 
have been changed by Mendel’s theory of 
genetics and its later extensions; but from the 
point of view of the history of science it is 
most impressive to sec what a lot Galton could 
derive without the modern theory. 

He begins by explaining the sort of level of 
ability he is thinking about. He uses the terms 
eminent and illustrious to describe two such 
levels. An eminent man is about one in four 
thousand of the general population, and an 
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illustrious man is one in a million or eyen more. 
Thus there would now be something like ten 
thousand eminent men in England, and forty 
or less illustrious ones, but with the smaller 
populations of the periods which he analyses the 
numbers would be only a fifth or a tenth of 
these. 

He is very conscious that he must be on his 
guard in his selection of names for consideration, 
because it would be so easy to pick the favour¬ 
able cases and omit the others, and for this 
reason where possible he uses biographical dic¬ 
tionaries already compiled by other writers. In 
deciding what shall constitute eminence he fol¬ 
lows the easy course of using general reputation, 
but he makes a good case for justifying this 
course. He claims that to attain eminence a 
man must have three qualities which do not 
by any means always go together; intellect, zeal, 
and the power of hard work. Though some ad¬ 
mirers may value one of the three at the expense 
of the other two, all three are essential to acnieve 
eminence, and this justifies reputation as the 
guide for his choices. 

The amount of labour he went through in 
examining the biographies must have been 
prodigious. He took for his first type the judges 
of the English Courts of Law, because a man 
must have at least achieved some degree of 
eminence to be raised to the bench, and he had 
a book (Foss’s Lives of the Judges) which gave 
accounts of 286 judges between 1660 and 1865. 
The results were unmistakable. Nearly half of 
them had at least one relation of some distinc¬ 
tion and many had several. As a result of all this 
labour he gives as a summary that for 100 men 
of this level there would be about 26 eminent 
fathers, 36 eminent sons, 23 eminent brothers, 
and there would be a good many eminent 
collateral relations too, but the numbers decrease 
with the distance of kinship. All this is in great 
contrast to the number of eminent relations 
that an average member of the population could 
claim. 

He next applies similar tests to other profes¬ 
sions—statesmen, the peerage, military com¬ 
manders, writers, scientists, artists of various 
kinds, divines; and so as to get a comparison 
with physical qualities he takes also two types of 
athletes, the oarsmen and the wrestlers of the 
North of England, for whom he could get 
family records. In all these cases he gets broadly 
similar answers, with near relations of distinc¬ 
tion occurring in roughly the frequencies he had 
found for the judges, so that he could conclude 
he had found a general law. 

All these facts are given in elaborate tables 
and appendices, which few people will now 
want to study in detail, but it should be said 
that he makes the subject much more readable 


than might be expected by mentioning things 
about the lives and personalities of the people 
given in the appendices. An example of this en¬ 
livening of the text may be quoted. 

His study of commanders starts with Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and ends with Wellington, and 
he makes one special point where they may be 
expected to differ from other illustrious people. 
As a young man a future commander will have 
been often in action, and if he is a small man 
he will make a smaller target for the enemy’s 
bullets. He specially cites the case of Nelson who 
was a small man. By Nelson’s own estimate he 
had been in action 120 times, and we know that 
in those actions he lyst an eye and an arm. 
Galtoti calculates that, if he had been 6 ft. 2 in. 
tall instead of 5 ft. 6 in., his chance of surviving 
in each of these actions would have been reduced 
by a third. After such a large number of ex¬ 
posures it thus becomes practically certain that 
if he had been a tall man he would have been 
killed long before Trafalgar! 

In his chapter on statesmen Gabon had the 
ill fortune to miss the name of one family that 
would certainly have delighted him. This is the 
family of Villiers, described in an excellent book, 
Paul Bloomfield’s Uncommon People. They 
derive from Sir George Villiers the father of the 
famous first Duke of Buckingham, and frankly 
many of the family had unattractive characters, 
but they have contrived to play a most impor¬ 
tant part in our politics ever since. Thus the 
office of prime minister only came into existence 
in the i8th century, but of a total of 44 prime 
ministers between then and now, 14 are 
descended from Sir George Villiers. How 
pleased Gabon would have been if he had 
detected this man 1 

Turning now to the general conclusions of the 
book, since the laws of genetics were unknown 
in those days, there was no knowing whether 
a man was more likely to inherit ability from 
his father or his mother, whereas we now know 
that he is equally likely to get all his main 
qualities from cither of them. Gabon notes that 
his earliest analyses of men’s qualities gave the 
balance heavily against the female side, but he 
gradually changed his mind. He recognised that 
biographers have much greater trouble in tracing 
female relationships than male ones on account 
of the changes of surname, and he concluded in 
the end that “the influence of the females was 
but little inferior to the males.” This was in 
1869, nearly fifty years before the equality of the 
two inheritances was established. 

Two instances may be cited leading towards 
Gabon’s views on eugenics. One is the chapter 
on the peerage. He notes that when an eminent 
man is made a peer, it is very likely that he will 
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set up his family by marrying an heiress. Now 
an heiress is an only child, and this suggests 
that her parents were likely to have been rather 
infertile, and she is likely to have inherited the 
same tendency, and to pass it on to her own off¬ 
spring. From his detailed study of Buries 
Peerage Galton concludes that the families of 
peers have tended to die out distinedy more 
often than the families of other men of eminence 
who had not been given this promodon. 

The second instance is a most interesting dis¬ 
cussion of the indirect influence of religion on 
the perpetuation of human qualities. During at 
least the first sixteen centuries of the Christian 
era anyone who had a kindly, benevolent dis- 
posidon was extremely likely to go into the 
church, and so become celibate. On the other 
hand, intelligent men who liked to think for 
themselves very frequently would be classed as 
“heretics,” and all too often they would pay for 
it by being burnt at the stake. He gives figures 
showing what a great number of people were 
punished for their heresy. There would thus for 
centuries have been a continual tendency to 
eliminate these two valuable qualities in so far 
as they are inherited, and Galton had proved 
that in large measure they would be inherited. 
He expresses surprise that wc do seem to have 
recovered to a great extent from these brutalising 
tendencies. Incidentally in another chapter there 
is a most interesting review of the differences 
between the characters of divines and of philo¬ 
sophic free-thinkers, which is well worth study 
for its own sake. 

At the end of the book there is a considera¬ 
tion of the differences between the various races 
of mankind. From his African travels Galton 
had no doubt of the superiority of the European 
over the Negro, and he reckoned that in the 
long run natural selection would ensure that the 
“inferior” races would be eliminated by the 
"superior.” Indeed he cites the case of the North 
American Indians, where this has very nearly 
happened already. This subject is of course very 
much alive now, but unfortunately on a political 
rather than a scientific basis. Thus it is nearly 
blasphemy for a Marxist to admit that there may 
be racial differences, and the same holds for 
many old-fashioned liberals. General equality is 
a reasonable political tenet, suitable for the Coun¬ 
cil of the United Nations, but this is quite a 
different thing from regarding it as an estab¬ 
lished scientific fact. Wc can all sec great dif¬ 
ferences between the members of our own 
society, and wc can see what a small fraction 
of them could ever aspire to Galton’s eminent 
level. It seems hardly credible that the same dif¬ 
ferences should not oe found in the other races, 
and it is unlikely that the level of their eminent 
people measured in any selected quality should 
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be exactly the same. In some they may jvell be 
better, but in others not so good. The scientific 
psychologists do not appear to have yet reached 
any unanimity on the subject, but when there 
arc so many oovious physical differences between 
the races it seems at least improbable that 
Galton’s iminence should be distributed to an 
exactly even degree among them all. However 
this subject is still sub judice. 

It is obviously impossible in a review to touch 
on more than a fraction of the interesting 
branches of the subject, but it is to be hoped that 
this book, so long out of print, will attract many 
readers now that it has become available again. 

Charles Darwin 


Shorter Notices 

The Complete Tales of Henry James. Vols. i 
.ind 2. Hart-Davis, 35s. 

These two volumes (in a planned set of la) 
contain the first 19 of James’ iia short stories. 
The more interesting of them reveal the effect of 
two important experiences in James’ life—living 
through the Civil War as a non<ombatant, and his 
first exposure to the dazzling riches and historic 
associauons of Europe. In manner they are both 
tentative and assured. Tentative in that they show 
a young writer tiying to free himself of the restric¬ 
tive formulsE of genteel romance and morbid 
melodrama—assured in the sense they give of a 
writer confidently defining his own area of interest 
and refining his craft to the point where he can 
work on the reader with subtle incisiveness. 

Certain stories interestingly anticipate themes 
and situations in his later, deeper work. The Story 
of a Masterpiece, like that sombre late work The 
Liar, centres on a painting which reveals the 
abysmal hidden truth of a charming social per¬ 
sonality. The Romance of Certain Old Clothes 
shows James’ early predilection for the ghostly: as 
in Turn of the Screw we see the dead working 
horrible effects on the living. De Grey: A Romance 
is an early sounding for The Sacred Fount for here 
already James is developing his idea that people 
live off each other, blooming or withering at one 
another’s expense. The situation in Travelling Com¬ 
panions —a rich, sensitive American girl left alone 
in “the scintillating darkness” of Venice—despite 
its happy ending contains the seed of Wings of a 
Dove, and A Passionate Pilgrim centres on a young 
American’s first visit to England in a way which 
foreshadows James’ last work The Sense of the 
Past. One should always remember that if many 
Jamesian characters seem to be liberated and en¬ 
hanced by Europe they arc often trapped by it, 
sometimes fatally. 

There arc other stories which show James trying 
—and not always succeeding—to find a suitably 


challenging subject in his own American scene. 
And nearfy all of them reveal some rare stroke 
of the man who was to be one of the great masters 
of the modern novel. There is a good introduction 
by Leon Edcl. The volumes arc indispensable to 
all those at all interested in James—which makes 
it seem rather a pity they have to be so expensive. 


The Strength to Dream. By Colin Wilson. 

Gollancz, 25s. 

M R. WILSON has set out in this book to demon¬ 
strate that the imagination of a creative writer is 
inextricably allied to whjit he variously describes 
as a sense of values and a vision of the ultimate 
meaning of life. He tries to elaborate this idea 
by conducting the reader through the work of 
some twenty or thirty writers, mostly novelists. 
'I'his curiously Baconian method of seeking general 
principles through the accumulation of particular 
facts is less than completely successful. Indeed Mr. 
Wilson’s very zest for books, his lively curiosity 
about the personalities and problems of individual 
writers, continually diverts his attention from the 
central argument. He is never content to take one 
point from one author; if he wants to mention, for 
example, something said by Aldous Huxley, Evelyn 
Waugh, or Friedrich Diirrenmatt, then he has to 
hammer out a thumbnail sketch of the man’s life, 
work, and Weltanschauung. Thus the thread is 
repeatedly lost. 

Unlike many of his contcAiporaries, Mr. Wibson 
is deeply interested in foreign literature, in morals, 
and in religion; and unlike most of his compatriots, 
he has a real relish for metaphysics, especially 
existentialism. But he seems almost afraid to follow 
his own bent consistently. He has the public too 
much on his mind; he instructs, he “entertains,” 
he shows off—and yet at the same time he is care¬ 
less. The result is a book that does less than justice 
to Mr. Wilson’s intellectual powers, his serious¬ 
ness, originality, and sensibility. He has it in him 
to do far better things than this, if only he would 
think more and write less, and turn his attention 
to what is known in Public Libraries as the "non- 
fiction department.” 


Memoirs of a Special Case. By Chaim Raphael. 

Chatto & Windus, i8s. 

The mutations of Anglo-Jcwish sensibility pro¬ 
vide some of the most fascinating phenomena of 
modern culture. Mr. Raphael, born in a north of 
England town where his father was synagogue 
cantor, had an education that was both Hebrew 
and rabbinical and sophisticatedly English ^forc 
going up to Oxford where he moved freely between 
the intellectual and emotional worlds 01 Midrash 
and modernity. After a spell as Lecturer in Hebrew 
at Oxford and a visit to Palestine shortly before 
the war, he became involved in organising German 
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Jewish refugees in England, an activity that brought 
him first to Canada, then to New York, where he 
spent fifteen years as labour expert at British In¬ 
formation Services before returning to England to 
become public relations man at the Treasury. 

The memories provided by such a life arc full 
of paradox and diveraty, and Mr. Raphael weaves 
among them with a knowingness and a special 
kind of wit that are the product of the continuous 
interaction of his two major areas of experience. 
The tone is shrewd, sometimes wry; the bringing 
of biblical story or Jewish tradition into direct rela¬ 
tionship with the world of modern literary fashion 
or contemporary urban sophistication or the history 
and politics of our time gives both sides a new 
look and .shocks the reader into new sorts of atten¬ 
tion. There is a fair amount of straight reporting 
in the book, which is well done, and when, say, 
one of the Psalms is shrugged into position in this 
context the result is a kind of sceptical wisdom that 
is both very Jewish (but not at all orthodox) and 
very contemporary. It is a pity that Mr. Raphael 
thought it necessary to jazz up his pages of cun¬ 
ningly woven reminiscences with patches of fiction. 
He is best at his own brand of autobiography and 
observation. 


Primitive Song. By C. M. Bowra. Weidenjeld & 
Nicholson, 35s. 

SIR Maurice Bowra’s long study of the literary 
forms and values of the Greeks has led him to seek 
the first stirrings of poetic thought and technique 
in the songs of primitive peoples. 

The groups chosen arc the Pygmies of Gabon 
and Ituri, the Bushmen and hill Dama of S.W. 
Africa, the Semang of North Malaya, the Veddas 
of Ceylon, the Andaman islanders, the proto- 
Australians, the Eskimos and the tribes of Tierra 
del Fuego. In this anthropologist’s and explorer’s 
world, Bowra moves with authority and assurance, 
taking into it his own special savour of wide learn¬ 
ing warmly felt. 

The detailed analysis of poetic techniques and his 
imaginative but unforced interpretations of under¬ 
lying human emotions and concepts arc as per¬ 
tinent to the song of a Bushman widow as they 
were to that of Homer. The songs them.sclves are 
beautiful and moving, and had they not been col¬ 
lected from the works of several different authors 
one would have suspected the author’s perceptive 
touch in these excellent translations. Though it 
may seem strange to have a book on song with 
no musical illustrations, much of the material used 
was collected before the days of the tape-recorder 
and the cthno-musicologist. The photographs, how ¬ 
ever, arc first-class. 

We learn a lot from this book: about poetry, 
P<wts, the nature and possible mechanics of in¬ 
spiration, about myth and symbol, about funda¬ 
mental incentives. It is persuasively, humbly written 
from a premiss of great courtesy to the beliefs and 
emotions of these primitive peoples for whom the 
author exacts our respect and admiration—and 
astonishment that they should be so like ourselves. 
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The Stafi* of Politics. By Sts Ivor Jennikos. Cam- 
Inidge Unipersity Press, 45s. 

IT H tliis volume. Sir Ivor concludes his 
three-part study of British party politics; but those 
who turn to it expecting direct illumination upon 
the present situation will be disappointed. For 
someone who has spent a lifetime writing about 
political institutions and even desiring them, Sir 
Ivor remains extraordinarily unpofitical. The con¬ 
troversies of the past are arranged and chronicled 
but in a manner which conceals both their inter¬ 
connections, and the way in which they have 
played their part in bringing men and groups into 
power. He fails to make vivid the element of 
pa.ssion that in the past attached itsdf to the Irish 
Question, or to the rights of labour. Englishmen 
have not always been so reasonable. Arc they reason¬ 
able now? 

Clearly Sir Ivor thinks so. Britain for him has 
two conservative parties to-day differing little on 
internal affairs—the Tory Party tamed by time, and 
the Labour Party, purged of Marxism, and tied to 
the essentially conservative body of trade unionism. 
The fact that to-day (as much more often in the 
past than he allows for) external issues supply 
the ideological breaking-points—Alilermaston, the 
Common Market—is overlooked. And even in rela¬ 
tion to Britain’s own social arrangements there 
would seem to be less ground for complacency than 
such an analysis suggests. 

Sir Ivor has been writing his ijook during a 
period of unusual stability in British party politics 
—now the ice in the river is breaking up. The 
question is which politicians will grasp the new 
opportunity: the fascination of politics is that the 
.story IS an unfinished one. Sir Ivor has a down on 
“romantics”; but they may have the laugh on him 
yet. 

'The Intellectual Hero. By Victor Brombert. 

Faber, 25s. 

T HIS book provides a literary pedigree for the 
anguished, alienated, self-tormenting ceribral who 
dominated the post-war French novel, but whose 
social origins go back to the Dreyfus case and the 
instituteurs who were the “lay apostolate” of the 
Third Republic. Mr. Brombert’s scholarship, deep 
rather than wide, is considerable, and the chapters 
on Valles, Bourget, Guillou.x, and Martin du Card 
should keep most readers quietly attentive. But on 
better-known and more controversial writers— 
Malraux, Sartre, Camus, Simone de Beauvoir— 
they may find his almost complete submission to his 
material an excessive display of critical virtue; 
he neither attacks nor defends, merely expounds, 
with great fidelity but intermittently stimulating 
insight, and in a solemn and rather pedestrian style. 
Some of his expositions—an appendix on Camus’ 
Le Renfgat, for example—make excellent footnotes 
to the work concerned, and his juxtapositions do 
throw some light on the books and authors juxta¬ 
posed; but any general conclusions have to be read 
between the lines. As so often with books of this 
kind, the chief merit of the sermon is that it may 
drive the audience back to study the texts for them¬ 
selves. 
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Don & Dynamo 

M r. RAYMOND WILLIAMS and Mr. Hugh 
Cudlipp both seem, from their latest books,* 
to lead over-exciting lives. Mr. Williams, wherever 
he looks, always finds “change” or “crisis" or 
“revolution”; Mr. Cudlipp is always involved in 
them. Mr. Cudlipp is always accepting a "chal¬ 
lenge”; Mr. Williams is always asking us to meet 
one. They are, for sure, very bold fellows. In 
their different—but, perhaps, not so different— 
ways, they arc both concerned with what Mr. 
Williams would call (ahl what on page 9 he docs 
call) the “dramatic tightening of interest in this 
world of communications.” Let us, then, tighten 
our interest, and see what we may learn. I do 
not, I must confess, find it easy to look at things in 
the .same way as Mr. Williams, or to discuss them 
in the fervent “hurrah” language which he seems 
constrained to use: 

It came, really, as a breakthrough in experi¬ 
ence, cutting across our usual categories, (p. 10) 

This emphasis is exceptionally important in 
the long crisis of the twentieth century, (p. 10) 

... the very lively arguments and controversies 
... which seem to be extending and intensifying 
year by year, as the sense of crisis mounts, (p. 13) 

The whole process has the effect of a cultural 
revolution, (p. 23) 

A synthetic culture is easy. An old culture is 
remote. We arc caught in this tension, yet the 
forces of growth, the real drives of experience, 
cannot in the end be denied, (p. 26) 

In the stress of change there is a great deal 
of confusion, (p. 99) 

... already, at the level of theory, we have 
broken the deadlock which is so obviously 
damaging our society, (p. 129) 

“At least now,” run Mr. Williams’ concluding 
words, “the challenge is clear.” (p. 130.) Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is not. 

It may be seen from these quotations what I 
mean by over-excitement. The suspicion grows that 
Mr. Williams conceals the lack of any acute or 
sober analysis of our current situation by daring 
and unsupported announcements, almost page by 
page, that he has discovered a breakthrough, a long 
crisis (this after, only a year ago, he discovered 
a long revolution: how long, O, I^rd, how long?), 
a mounting crisis, forces of growth, drives of 
expansion, confusion, a deadlock (which he has 

• Raymond Williams; Britain in the Sixties: Com¬ 
munications. Penguin, 3s. 6d. 

Hugh Cudlipp; At Your Peril. Wcidcnfeld & 
Nicolson, 21S. 


broken at the level of theory) and, of course, a 
clear challenge. To say the least, it seems to me 
an over-stimulated condition in which to conduct 
a serious inquiry. 

But it is more ominous than that. The most 
interesting feature of Mr. Williams’ writing is its 
violence. He seems incapable of talking of any 
change, movement or effort, except in violent 
language. Tightening, breakthrough, crisis, struggle, 
revolution, pressures, drives, forces, tensions, 
stresses: these arc the descriptive words which come 
naturally to him; and, to anyone who is used to 
reading social and political theory, they are warn¬ 
ing signals. Those who habitually see political 
or social situations, or political or social movements, 
in such terms usually end as either apostles of 
despair or apologists of aHthoritarianism. Mr. Wil¬ 
liams is a knitted figure, greyer than most of them, 
and his argument, certainly, is not a blue-print for 
an authoritarian regime. But it is a handy knitting 
pattern for it. 

But all this time, Mr. Cudlipp has been up and 
doing as well. He is just as brave: 

Defying conventions. Hastening the inevitable 
in social change. Cocking a snook at the hoary 
traditions and pomposities of our times. Fighting 
the taboos, (p. 25) 

Say it first, get away with it first, and others 
will follow. At all events, say it first, (p. 31) 

A popular newspaper has to be more than 
merely interesting: it must be alarmingly pro¬ 
vocative in every issue and abundantly confident 
of its own prowess and importance, (p. 47) 

Since those exciting days it is right to record 
that I have causea more heart failures in 
Buckingham Palace than Compton Mackenzie’s 
book would have achieved had it been printed 
on cordite, (p. 54) 

Pricking the pompous is a noble art, though 
it may be practised in Britain only at one’s legal 
peril, (p. 116) 

This, I suppose, may be called living it up. 

What Mr. Cudlipp calls “cocking a snook at 
the hoary traditions and pomposities of our times” 
is made ludicrously clear in his description of the 
Daily Mirror’s “dcos’ ball.” 

For some time the Mirror had been observing 
with suspicion the continuance of the “debs” 
racket... 

—there is keen-eyed, crusading fervour for you. 

On the same day as the Queen Charlotte’s 
Ball, the Mirror with a compound of parody and 
commonsense announced its rival show. 

In the event, the “rival show” did not even “cock 
a snook” at the values and attitudes of the "debs’ 
ball,” but enviously, slavishly, imitated them: 

As soon as the announcement was made 
Norman Hartnell, the Queen’s dressmaker, was 
on the phone to me. He designed for the win¬ 
ning deb a billowing gown of snow-white tulle 
with daisy chains festooned and cascading to the 
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hem.... Noel Whitcomb had the bright idea of 
engaging the Society debs’ pet bandleader for 
the evening, Tommy Kinsman. And the Rever¬ 
end Simon Phipps, Princess Margaret’s friend, 
was there, learning to rock’n’roll.... And Cap¬ 
tain Ronald Bowes-Lyon, a cousin of the Queen 
Mother, and genial Lord (Bob) Boothby. And 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s step-daughter. 
And a few handfuls of viscountesses and ambas¬ 
sadors and statesmen. And Antony Armstrong- 
Joncs. 

Mr. Cudlipp’s comment on this charade is: “The 
cheeky ‘tabloid’ chuckled. And why not?’’ No 
reason at all, except that it makes nonsense of the 
claim to be a popular and radical newspaper, seek¬ 
ing to change the values and attitudes of society. 

Still, Mr. Cudlipp seriously believes that he and 
his newspaper have left their mark on society. 
There are, in his book, no more comic pages than 
the two chapters in which he asserts (or implies 
where he docs not assert) that there has been a 
significant “revolution” (it’s that word again) in 
the behaviour of royalty during the past five years, 
and that the popular press has helped to advance 
it: 

... the social historians, the Professor Trevel¬ 
yans of 20th-century Britain, will settle on 1957 
as the year when the revolution at the Palace 
began, and they will decide that it was not the 
popular press that caused it, but public opinion 
reflected by the popular press. 

What has this revolution been? 

In 1957 red, white, and blue tape and proto¬ 
col were reduced on tours abroad. 'I’he Royal 
Family discovered television, and the Queen and 
the Prince gave direct talks. 

Obviously, the revolution has not gone so far as to 
discourage Mr. Cudlipp from using capitals when 
writing about the Royal Family. 

In November, 1957, the Queen announced that 
presentation pardes for debutantes would end in 
1958 so that larger numbers of people could be 
invited to Palace garden parties instead. With 
equal propriety and solemnity the Mirror 
announced that its last Debs’ Ball would also be 
held in 1958. 

What Marats, what Dantons, what Robespierres, 
these revolutionaries are. 

The new democratic approach to the education 
of Prince Charles was developed in 1957 when 
Charles became the first heir to go to a boarding 
school instead of having private tutors. 

Chcam School? A “new democratic approach to 
education”? Something, surely, is amiss with Mr. 
Cudlipp’s radical vocabulary—or outlook. 

In 1954 divorced people were at last “allowed” 
into the Royal Enclosure at Ascot, though still 
not to that sacred patch within the Enclosure 
known as the Queen’s Lawn. In 1957, however, 
the Mirror was able to record: 

A remarkable thing has happened at Ascot. 


A person who has been through the divorce 
courts trod that forbidden turf—at the Queen’s 
invitation. 

Mr. Douglas Fairbanks (twice married) was 
received on the Queen’s Lawn the day after the 
Queen had attended the Fairbanks’ party at 
Cliveden. 

As a scene of sea-green incorruptible, revolutionary 
passion, could even Carlyle have asked for better 
than that? 

In 1957, too, the Palace took another unprece¬ 
dented step forward in which I played a minor 
part.... 

Commander Richard Colville, the Queen’s 
Press Secretary, confirmed to the Mirror yester¬ 
day that he had bad to take the extraordinary 
step of denying rumours of discord in the Royal 
Family. 

Mr. Cudlipp’s part was to draw the attention of 
Mr. Sclwyn Lloyd to a report which had appeared 
in the Baltimore Sun. The denial, when it appeared 
in the Daily Mirror, was of rumours that had not 
been circulated in Britain. O, bravest Cudlipp. 

In 1958 came more reforms. The public were 
able to see the State opening of Parliament on 
TV, long advocated by the newspapers. The 
Queen decided that she would not attend that 
year’s Royal Film Show, and that from time to 
time she would cancel other traditional arrange¬ 
ments 

There is the extent of the revolution which the 
“Professor Trevelyans of 20th-century Britain” arc 
expected to note as beginning in 1957. It is a little 
unfair to Trevelyan. 


I N w H AT seems to me their over-excited states, 
then, it is sometimes difficult to see what Mr. 
Cudlipp and Mr. Williams arc getting at. The 
problem they discuss is an interesting one, but not 
as important as they like to imagine. There are 
other forms of communication than those in which 
the professional communicators indulge and which 
they like to communicate to each other about. Mr. 
Williams provides us with his own definition of 
both communications and communication: 

I mean by communications the institutions and 
forms in which ideas, information, and attitudes 
are transmitted and received. I mean by com¬ 
munication the process of transmission and 
reception. 

If this definition means anything at all, it should 
mean all forms; but, in fact, Mr. Williams pays no 
attention to such important institutions and forms 
in which ideas are transmitted and received as the 
trade union, the factory shop, the office canteen, 
the pub, the club, the institute, the hundred and 
one formal and institutional associations, to say 
nothing of the informal associations and groups, 
in which people spend most of their alert hours. 

I have more than a little respect for the trained 
and academic sociologist, even though he some- 
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times uses his methods and equipment a little pre¬ 
tentiously, and too often uses them, in spite of 
their allegedly scientific nature, to propound 
obscurantist explanations of human behaviour and 
social processes. (It is wonderful how many socio¬ 
logists to-day end up by speaking with the same 
reverence and awe of society as Burke.) Neverthe¬ 
less, what there is to be learned from a great 
academic sociologist, like Professor Morris Gins¬ 
berg, a trained mind never relaxing its standards, 
always scrupulously conscientious, always quiet in 
his statements and arguments, his prose always 
functional and economical, can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. Especially it cannot be overestimated 
when there is so much easy sensationalism which 
is accepted as serious social criticism. 

It is sensationalism which is the mark of the 
quasi-sociologist or quasi-social critics who to-day 
arc so quickly translated into paperback pundits 
We arc not, as yet, so infested with them as 
America, but it cannot be long before others realise 
that, like Mr. Wright Mills or Mr. Vance Packard 
in America, Mr. Raymond Williams and Mr. 
Richard Hoggart have cottoned on to a good thing. 
As sociologists they do not qualify, because they 
observe no strictness in the use they make of socio¬ 
logical methods, even when equipped to use them; 
as social critics they do not qualify, because they 
ignore the diversity of human experience, so that 
they may concentrate on the aspects of it which 
will serve for their scnsadonal generalisations, and 
ignore also the different depths of different kinds 
of experience, so that they may convince us that 
anything which happens to anybody in this long 
night of the 20th century is a matter for alarum if 
not despondency, and certainly matter for a book. 

It is HEUh that we find one of the main reasons 
why Mr. Williams is able to excite himself, and 
his public, with horror stories of mounting crises, 
revolutions, and break-throughs. In order to discuss 
the communication of ideas, information, and atti¬ 
tudes, he limits himself to the printed word, the 
theatre, cinema and television, the visual arts and 
music, and relates them to no other kind of liuman 
c.xperience. Since there is always something new 
happening in these over-excitable worlds, it is not 
surprising that he is able to imagine that dramatic 
or significant events or trends are always taking 
place. What he ignores arc precisely those institu¬ 
tions and forms in which people transmit and 
receive the ideas, information, and attitudes which 
make them attached to old influences, resistant to 
new influences, and open to quite other influences: 
which help to make them, indeed, themselves. 

The moral and cultural attitudes of the country 
do not depend only on, and arc not reflected only 
in, the changes in programme at the Royal Court 
or in exhibitions at the Tate, or even the showing 
of thrillers and Westerns on television; and not 
everyone, it sometimes seems necessary to remind 
ourselves, spends his Saturday nights and Sunday 
mornings in the search for new experiences. 

To t^e an obvious example. Mr. Williams and 
those who are in the same line of business often 
excite themselves, and ask us to excite ourselves, by 


considering the kind of journalism and the kind 
of advertising which are used to sell, say, a washing 
machine. (In his latest book, the usual prim and 
puritanical distaste for advertising is never far from 
the surface.) Now, certainly, if it were only a 
specious journalism and a specious advertising 
which sold washing machines, it would be worth 
exciting ourselves at the thought of the power in 
these two forms of communication. But neither, in 
fact, are as powerful forms of communication as 
the washing machine itself, and its announcement, 
simply by the fact of its invention and its existence, 
that there is a lot of manual drudgery which is 
unnecessary in modern Britain. For all Mr. 
Williams’ anxiety, and all Mr. Packard’s sensa¬ 
tionalism, this is the primary fact about a washing 
machine which communicates itself to most people 
—and without the assistance of communicators. 

Again, women are no doubt encouraged by 
advertising and women’s journals and women’s 
pages (which Mr. Williams perfunctorily discusses) 
to spend money on cosmetics, hairdressing, and 
clothes. But, in the last thirty years especially, the 
far more important influence on such spending has 
simply been the improvement in the quality of 
cosmetics and methods of make-up, in tlic tech¬ 
niques of hairdressing, and in the materials and 
culling of mass-produced clothes. There is a social 
revolution: one which Mr. Williams may not be 
able to observe very clearly in his “adult and 
young-worker groups," which he tends to produce 
as convincing evidence of his propositions, but 
which he can witness (and surely, for once, delight 
in) d.iy by day, simply by standing on the corner, 
watching all the girls go by. 

There is not the slightest doubt that very impor¬ 
tant ideas, information, and attitudes have been 
communicated by simply the fact of these improve¬ 
ments in—^yes, technology Women and girls with 
little money in their pockets realise that they can 
hope to look as attractive as women and girls with 
a lot of money; women and girls with difficult hair 
see that at last they may be able to do something 
with it; women and girls with faces like puddings 
are assured that they have a chance to make them 
look less like puddings. Even if Mr. Williams 
thinks it is frivolous, the mere pleasure which all 
of this gives seems to me important; even if he 
thinks it frivolous, it .seems to me even more im¬ 
portant that it has diminished a lot of trifling (it 
may seem) but real unhappiness; but what even he 
cannot dismiss as frivolous is the fact that it has 
meant a considerable extension, not only of actual 
equality, but of the idea of equality. 

These changes, which are most remarkably re¬ 
presented by the achievement of Marks and Spencer 
in mass-producing, under contract, high quality 
goods at a reasonable price, and by the improve¬ 
ments in the cut as well as the materials in men’s 
off-the-peg tailoring, have done more to break 
down social barriers, both actual and felt, than 
any of the kinds of communication which Mr. 
Williams discusses. There is something absurdly 
pre-Marxian in his assumptions and analpis, for he 
imores completely in this book the profoundcst of 
all ways by which ideas and attitudes arc com¬ 
municated, by changes in technology. 
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T hese seem to me important matters which 
invalidate the whole of Mr. Williams* attitude 
to the subject of communications. It is possible to 
agree with him—it is hardly an original discovery 
—that 

What we call society is not only a network of 
political and economic arrangements, but also a 
process of learning and communication. 

But most of the learning and communication does 
not take place in or through the institutions which 
he so hilariously (it is the only word which suits 
the state of euphoria in which he approaches his 
subject) describes. At no point docs he explain what 
he thinks is the influence of the various forms of 
communication about which he asks us to be 
alarmed. Is their influence large or small, per¬ 
manent or ephemeral? He does not tell us. What 
is their purpose and what should be their purpose? 
Again, he does not tell us, except in terms of the 
broadest generalisation: 

... men should grow in capacity and power to 
direct their own lives—by creating democratic 
institutions, by bringing new sources of energy 
to human work, and by extending the expression 
and exchange of experience on which under¬ 
standing depends. 

He can say that again, and I suppose it is reassur¬ 
ing in an unstable world that he will. 

Even within his own terms of reference his 
methods arc inexcusably perfunctory. There is the 
usual quantitative comparison of the contents of 
different newspapers, journ.ils, and television pro¬ 
grammes, which produces this kind of conclusion: 

In general, the dl tribution of display adver¬ 
tising forms a clear pattern. More expensive 
goods and services arc more heavily advertised 
in the more expensive papers, or those reaching 
readers with most money. This is hardly sur¬ 
prising— 

indeed— 

but it is worth noticing one aspect tif the cheaper 
range; the concentration of patent medicine 
advertising in the papers read by the poorest and 
least educated members of the community. This 
apparently conscious policy needs thinking about. 

Not lea.st, I would have thought, by Mr. Williams. 
Of course, we should educate the least educated: 
but would it be to educate them out of their gulli¬ 
bility ? My experience of the rich and most educated 
members of the community is that they are to-day 
by far the most addicted to taking drugs, and 
especially expensive drugs: all without the help 
of newspaper advertising Are the poor to find 
balm in paperbacks alone? 


There is not space to enumerate every false com¬ 
parison which Mr. Williams seems to me to make. 
I will take only one: his comparison of the “lead" 
headlines of nine different national newspapers 
during one given week. It is an old game; bu 4 as 
serious analysis, it means very little. I^r one thing, 
as every “splash” sub-editor knows, it is easily 


possible to make the "second lead” on any page, 
including the front one, more prominent and eye¬ 
catching than the “lead” itself: by lay-out, by use 
of pictures and by use of type. Both the Daily 
Telegraph and the Guardian —in spite of, or rather 
because of, their sedate appearance—frequently 
make expert use of this legitimate decepdon. 

But Mr. Williams’ analysis of the influence of 
the media he is discussing is so perfunctory that 
it is barely worth finding fault with it. The fact 
remains that there is a problem, even if it does not 
amount—or mount—to a crisis. The problem is: 
how to ensure that as wide a range of ideas, in- 
formadon, and atdtudes as possible are available to 
as many people as wish to encounter them; and, 
especially, how to ensure that the ideas, informa¬ 
tion, and attitudes which represent values opposed 
to those usually acceptable to commercial manage¬ 
ment can find such expression. 


T hat these are real problems is clear 
enough from a reading of Mr. Cudlipp’s book. 
His startling chapters describing the mergers be¬ 
tween the Mirror Group and the Amalgamated 
Press and the Mirror Group and Odhams arc 
worrying, not so much because these mergers 
took place, as because they were inevitable. But I 
do not think that they are more than worrying 
for reasons, whether right or wrong, which Mr. 
Williams makes no attempt to consider. 

1 . The importance of the mass-circuladon 
national newspaper has alwavs been exaggerated. 
There is no reason for thinking that it has not 
simply been a tem]K)rary phenomenon of the 
railway age (which made its distribution possible), 
and is dying with the railway age. One or two of 
its kind may survive, but it is unlikely that it will 
ever again hold a dominating position in the com¬ 
munication of ideas and opinions. The fact that the 
International Edition of the New Yor\ Times is 
available at breakfast time is Ixindon is probably a 
more accurate pointer to the next development in 
the newspaper world than anything Mr. Williams 
postulates. As for the importance of the newspaper, 
as such, it is worth pondering the fact that a liberal 
revival has taken place in Biitain only since the 
Liberal national newspaper expired. 

2 . One glance at any bookstall makes it obvious 
that an extravagantly large number of magazines 
and journals arc already published; and, if Mr. 
Williams replies that very few of them arc what he 
wouhl cal! serious, or cultural, then he should 
remember that the expansion of the Sunday Times 
and the Observer and the successful founding of 
the Sunday Telegraph really represent the introduc¬ 
tion of three new weekly magazines of ideas and 
opinions. Certainly, from the point of view of con¬ 
tributors, a point of view he puts strongly, they 
are the most encouraging development in jour¬ 
nalism since the war. 

3 . The size of a newspaper group may well prove 
to be less dangerous than we arc apt to think. 
Once a group is as large as the Mirror or the 
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Thomson groups, it is inevitable that a different 
relationship must develop between the proprietor, 
or management, and the editor, than has hitherto 
existed. Not even a Cecil King or a Roy Thomson 
can closely supervise all his editors, and the close 
control which Lord Beaverbrook still keeps over 
his papers is possible only because they arc so few 
in number. Mr. Williams at one point seems to 
recognise this: 

The old kind of newspaper proprietor, who 
wanted control so that he could propagate his 
opinions, is being replaced by a kind of pro- 
rictor who says he is not interested in opinions 
ut simply in selling as many papers as he can. 

This should encourage Mr. Williams; but he is so 
upset by anything that actually sells, especially if it 
sells successfully, that he overlooks the really in¬ 
teresting possibilities in the new development. 


—Mr. Williams actually makes the suggestion—by 
"repeat sessions of such programmes as ‘ful(e Box 
Jury' with the inclusion of some different but still 
comparable music." 

Nor do I believe that a child should be forced 
to waste its time by “regular discussion of two or 
three comparable television programmes, of a 
popular kind, e.g.. Westerns or panel games.” All 
the children I know exercise their critical judgment 
swiftly, and with no waste of time. When they arc 
bored (and what other critical standard does he 
ask them to have?) they switch the thing off, 
usually with the baldest or comments which should 
satisfy even Mr. Williams that they arc capable of 
“creative expression.” Enough light has already 
been let into most children’s lives: there is scarcely 
one dark corner, one hidey-hole, in any modern 
house. Cannot some corner of their minds and 
imaginations be left free from prying, fussing, 
teaching adults? 


Nevertheless, a problem remains: it seems un¬ 
avoidable that, year by year, it will become more 
and more expensive to found or maintain a news¬ 
paper, a magazine, a television station, a publish¬ 
ing house, a concert hall, a local orchestra. The 
revelations in Mr. Cudlipp’s book of the manner in 
which the two great mergers were negotiated can 
leave no one entirely happy at the thought of the 
huge sums of money which arc now involved in 
securing the wide public distribution and com¬ 
munication of ideas, information, and attitudes. 

Mr. Williams’ proposals for dealing with the 
situation arc as follows. They must be listed in¬ 
dividually because it is only their cumulative force 
which reveals what he is up to: 

2 . Speech must be taught in such a way that 
it does not create a sense of social inferiority. 

2 . Writing must be taught in such a way that it 
is relevant to our actual needs: i.e., to the writing 
of reports, memoranda, minutes, and business 
letters, as well as the writing of essays. 

3 . The teaching of “creative expression”— e.g., 
plays, figures, pictures, models, music, dance— 
should be continued beyond the age at which it is 
usually dropped in schools. 

4 . Contemporary arts and literature should be 
"taught,” as well as the classics. 

5 . Basic facts about the impersonal institutions 
in our society should lie taught. 

6 . Critical standards and the use of a critical 
judgment should be taught. 

7 . To assist teachers in carrying out these new 
tasks, a Communications Centre should be estab¬ 
lished and an Institute of Communications 
Research. 

Let us halt here, for a breather. (Obviously the 
wretched child is going to be allowed none.) There 
is something banal about the climax of these pro¬ 
posals: another Centre, another Research Institute, 
with jobs, of course, for the top communicators. 
But, how infinitely depressing the whole picture 
of the world of the mind and imagination which 
Mr. Williams presents. Is it really true that every¬ 
thing, these days, must be formally taught ? I simply 
do not believe that you can teach critical standards 


But, let os proceed, for this paternalism is about 
to run riot, and transform itself in the process: 

8 . The Press Council should be reformed in one 
major (the inclusion of lay representatives and a 
lay chairman) and two minor ways. 

9 . The establishment of a Books Council, repre¬ 
sentative of publishers, booksellers, and authors, 
which would collect the existing facts about the 

ublishing world. The Books Council should also 
ave the power, and the necessary capital grants, 
to set up "real bookshops”_ in the hundreds of 
places now served only by chains. 

10 . An advertising Council, similar to the Press 
Council, should be considered, to investigate speci¬ 
fic items and sponsor independent research into 
some long-term issues. 

11 . A Broadcasting and Television Council, 
similar to the Press Council, should be established. 

12 . The Lord Chamberlain should be abolished. 

13 . Which? should be televised. (There, at least, 
he has had his way.) 

14 . A ten-year extension of copyright might 
reasonably be made the basis of a new trust fund, 
to be administered by authors’ and musicians’ pro¬ 
fessional organisations to help young writers and 
composers; a compulsory levy should be exacted 
from the sale of paintings. 

15. Nationally- or municipally-owned theatres 
should be leased to companies of actors, producers, 
and dramatists, “representative of all trends and 
schools.” 

16 . Film production facilities should similarly be 
made available to companies of professional film¬ 
makers. 

17 . In television, the means of production and 
transmission should be publicly owned and leased, 
over a period, to professional companies or groups 
of companies, who could decide their own work. 

18 . A Local Newspaper Trust, in which working 
editors and journalists would have a majority, 
could be publicly financed to “regain ownership” 
from the financial empires. Similar trusts might be 
set up elsewhere in the industry. The newsprint 
companies would be publicly owned. 
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T h E X E IT I s: the world of Mr. Williams, and 
it is this which, according to himself, has 
broken the deadlock, “at the level of theory.” 
Behind it, there is one startling principle: 

The principle should be that the active con¬ 
tributors have control of their own means of 
expression. In the case of contributors not im¬ 
mediately dependent on institutions, this means 
guaranteeing them, if they want, certain facili¬ 
ties which will be their means of living and 
working. In cases where the work can only be 
done through institutions, it means creating the 
opportunity for the setting up, by various work¬ 
ing groups, of their own companies, which will 
then be guaranteed the facilities they need. 

In a way, nothing could be more attractive. After 
fifteen years as a political journalist, it would be 
charming to go along to a body run by my friends 
and say that I wanted a grant for three years which 
would enable me to write the book on the working 
of the political system which I can now only write 
fitfully between the necessity to earn a daily living. 

But... suppose the body were run by my 
enemies in my profession, and not by my group. 
(Such things are not unheard-of, where there is 
patronage by committee.) Then, would Mr. Wil¬ 
liams save me, out of his own pocket? If I could 
not get /i,ooo from my patronage body, would 
Mr. Williams spring me a quid to get on with the 
job? Ah, replies Mr. Williams, the traditional 
channels would still exist. Maybe, but they would 
exist under an almost insuperable disadvantage. 
How could a private publisher compete with a 
publishing company, leasing its facilities from a 
beneficent public trust, which would have to pay 
no royalties to the author, since he would have 
been paid by another (or perhaps the same) bene¬ 
ficent public trust? 

What, anyhow, convinces Mr. Williams that 
authors are the best judge of what books deserve 
to be published, or actors or dramatists of what 
plays should be produced? There is such a thing— 
a formidable thing—as professional jealousy. (It is 
what makes the feuds of dons so rancorous) Is it 
really possible to imagine a public trust of actors, 
producers, and playwrights deciding what actor 
should play the lead? There would be long knives 
in Shaftesbury Avenue that night. I can tell Mr. 
Williams this: a body of sociologists would not 
recommend his works for publication, and that 
would be a loss. 

It is ci-aringly obvious that Mr. Williams has not 
considered how much his schemes would cost. 
Public money is short, and the public is under¬ 
standably jealous of it. There are such unexciting 
forms of creative expression as hospitals and 
schools and old people’s homes which arc starved, 
even though the ratepayer or the taxpayer could be 
convinced of their need more readily than of the 
need for “a real bookshop” in every town. I live 
in a town which has no “real bookshop”; but I 


would much rather see any available money spent 
on its schools, or even the teachers in the schools. 

It is also obvious, if only cumulatively so, that 
Mr. Williams’s paternalism crosses smartly into the 
uglier territory of authoritarianism. This is most 
clear in his proposal that all newsprint should be 
publicly owned. During the General Strike, when 
Churchill was producing the Government’s strike¬ 
breaking British Gazette, he fought a bitter battle 
with The Times in an attempt to commandeer its 
newsprint, and so close it down, although it was 
the only independent newspaper managing to 
appear. The Times could call on considerable 
resources of prestige and influence in order to resist 
the attempt, and it succeeded. Is Mr. Williams 
really prepared to hand over to any government, 
however democratically elected, the power which 
the control of newsprint means? 

From imagining about him, above him, under him, 
a whole phantasmagoria of forces, drives, and 
pressures, all mounting to crisis, Mr. Williams is 
inevitably led to advocate a control of them 
which, although he calls it democratic, is authori¬ 
tarian in its institutions and its spirit. From wish¬ 
ing to pry at every point in the development of a 
child’s mind and imagination, Mr. Williams is in¬ 
evitably led to set up body after body, all endowed 
with the right to pry and interfere. From hostility 
(which I share) to many of those who own and/or 
control so many of the institutions by which ideas 
are communicated, Mr. Williams needlessly pro¬ 
ceeds to advocate an even stricter control—by him¬ 
self and myself, and any other communicator 
skilled at getting himself appointed or elected to a 
committee. Thus arc freedom’s enemies born. 


H e may reply by asking me what my 
.solution would he to the problem which I 
agree exists I do not know the Answer, and I do 
not believe there can ever be one. But I do know 
that an empirical answer, for the moment, can 
only be found by paying attention to the real 
sources and conditions of power, whether polidcal 
or economic. When Mr. Williams’ The Long 
Revolution appeared, it was enthusiastically wel¬ 
comed by Left-wing critics, because it seemed to 
offer a way out of their dilemma. Unable to pro¬ 
pose any serious economic or political reforms, 
they convinced themselves that these no longer 
were of central importance, that there were decjicr, 
subtler, social forces at work, which the blind, old- 
fashioned political and economic thinker could not 
see, poor fool. 

It is this which is the fundamental fallacy of 
all the quasi-sociologists and quasi-social critics. 
If there arc changes to be made in our society, 
they arc changes which touch the relationship 
between wealth and power, not the arrangements 
for book publication and distribudon. 

Henry Fairlie 
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From Utopia Towards Realism 

T he new Programme of the cpsn may not 
prove in the end to be such an epoch-making 
document as its sponsors have claimed. Like its 
predecessor of 1919, it may in time seem to offer 
too many handles to critics and be consigned to 
oblivion. It is also the case that at the Twenty 
Second Congress of the Party in October, 1961, 
which was primarily convened in order to debate 
and adopt the Programme, the limelight ot pub¬ 
licity was stolen by the dramatic denunciation of 
Stalin and of his alleged supporters in the ussr 
and outside. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake 
to doubt the significance of the Programme. What¬ 
ever fate may be in store for it m the internal 
political life of the Soviet Union, its present im¬ 
portance lies in the fact that it represents the 
image which the Soviet leaders, after much de- 
libcradon and thought, wish to project, both at 
home and also abroad. It will probably be some 
time before we have another statement on which 
so much care has been lavished. 

The Programme is therefore not unworthy of 
the study which scholars have been devoting to it. 
But it may not be out of place to look at its more 
general nature and character, and to search in it 
for some clues to the political climate in the Soviet 
Union as it enters the ’sixties, and looks ahead, 
both at home and abroad. Ostensibly, of course, the 
Programme looks ahead to communism, and it is 
to the task of building communism, on the delights 
of which the vaguer parts of the programme wax 
very lyrical, that the Soviet citizen is summoned 
by its final clarion call: ’The Party solemnly pro¬ 
claims: the present generation of Soviet people 
shall live in Communism.” The communist utopia 
had fascinated political thinkers long before Marx, 
as interpreted by Lenin, brought it into the realm 
of party politics. As we know from his 1844 
manuscript, Marx’s vision of the coming future, 
when men would no longer be “alienated” from 
society and when all the failings that characterise 
the daily life of men would be overcome, long 
receded the social and economic analysis for which 
e is more famous.* For Lenin, who was not 
usually much given to visions. Communism became 
a more practical affair. The famous “Soviets plus 
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electrification” may have been just a slogan, and 
was in any case rather meaningless. But in 1917, 
in State and Revolution, Lenin gave a precise, 
materialistic, and concrete picture of what he 
understood by communism: 

Thc state will only be able to wither away 
when society puts into practice the rule “eacli 
according to his abilities, to each according to 
needs”; i,e. when people will have become so 
used to observing the fundamental rules of com¬ 
munal life and when their labour has become 
so productive, that they will voluntarily labour 
according to their abilities. ... The distribution 
of products will then no longer need any regu¬ 
lation by society of the quantity of the products 
which each is to receive, each will fairly take 
“according to his needsT” 

Now whatever may be the vague hopes for the 
remote future, it is quite clear from the Programme 
that this is not the kind of communism which is 
to come into being in the twenty years’ period with 
which the Programme is concretely concerned. 

In the first place, the Programme makes it quite 
plain that stale regulation of distribution according 
to “needs” will continue—it is the state which win 
decide the needs of each, not the individual him¬ 
self. And secondly the state itself will survive 
throughout the period foreseen, though it is des¬ 
tined to “wither away” in the remote and quite 
undefined future. More particularly, the party will 
not only survive, but will have an especially 
important role to play in leading society towards 
communism. We are told, nothing about the 
“withering away” of the party, even in the remote 
and undefined future. 

In fact, stripped of its more oratorical parts, what 
the Programme promises is not communism in 
the traditional sense, but an expansion of material 
prosperity, as a preparation for remote and ultimate 
communism. It is true, as many commentators 
have pointed out, that what is envisaged is some¬ 
thing not unlike “a prosperous welfare state”—a 
rather more dragooned and regulated Sweden, 
perhaps. Where there is a state, and above all a 
powerful and ubiquitous party, there will continue 
to be “government of men”: there can be no possi¬ 
bility here for Engels’s (and Saint-Simon’s) “ad¬ 
ministration of things,” the easy, spontaneous self¬ 
administration by happy men, no longer sundered 
by the jealousies, fears, and strains which are the 
product of capitalism alone. So long as the party 
continues in control—and there is no word in the 
Programme of its demi.se either within the twenty 
years or at any lime thereafter—it is idle to talk 
of the easy, effortless administration foreseen in 
Lenin’s utopian vision in State and Revolution. 
This was to come into being even before the 
exploiters had been completely eliminated—all 
would learn to administer and no special machinery 
of repression would be necessary for the few indi¬ 
vidual deviations from the happy norm which 

•See on this question the recent book by Robert 
C. Tucker, Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx 
(Cambridge University Press). 
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might still occur. This vision of incipient utopia— 
s 6 curiously reminiscent of the “advanced” schools 
which were so popular in the ’twenties in England, 
at any rate—which Lenin believed would come 
into being after the revolution, was, according to 
Lenin, to be realised progressively as exploiters 
were eliminated and as all learned the habit of 
living in society as brothers and not as class 
enemies. State and Revolution makes no mention 
whatever of the party (except in one instance, which 
is quite irrelevant in the context of control by the 
party). Yet, as Bukharin pointed out clearly in 
1918: 

“Comrade Lenin has written that in Russia 
every scullion will be taught to govern the 
country. It is a good thing to teach a scullion 
to govern a country. But wiat will be the result 
if you put a commissar over the scullion?” 

It was the crux of the problem then; it is still the 
crux of the problem now. The new Programme 
has at least squarely recognised it by admitting the 
continued and apparently permanent survival of 
party control. 

This admission becomes particularly concrete if 
one turns back to the Programme of 1919, which 
incidentally was forgotten not many years after 
it was voted. To read this programme is to enter 
into the world of State and Revolution, the world 
of illusion, idealism, and utopia. Perfectible man 
is here portrayed striding forward to the reward of 
his natural virtue, when once the evils produced 
by capitalism and exploitation arc progressively 
removed. Only the “exploiters” would be deprived 
of freedom. All restrictions on freedom must be 
regarded “without cxcjrption as transitional meas¬ 
ures of combat against the efforts of the exploiters" 
to defend their ill-gotten privileges. When exploita¬ 
tion has disappeared the party will ensure the 
“complete removal” of all restrictions on freedom. 
(Who are the exploiters now, it may pertinently 
be asked?) The party will “completely destroy” all 
traces of former inequality and special privilege; 
it will introduce full responsibility of all officials 
in the conduct of their offices. Criminal law will 
“eventually” be replaced by a system of “measures 
of an educational character.” The trade unions must 
ensure that they “actually concentrate in their 
hands the complete management of the entire 
national economy.” It is presumably in the full 
confidence that no one will bother to read the text 
of the 19T9 Programme that the 1961 Programme 
blandly asserts: “The Second Programme of the 
Party (has) .., been carried out.” 


one day “govern” without the commissar standing 
at his elbow? Perhaps that was the one question 
which he never allowed himself to debate, even 
in the secrecy of his own heart. 

The Programme has at any rate shed these 
utopian illusions, and I am not sure that this is a 
bad thing. It enunciates squarely the concrete fact 
that party rule has come to stay. It calls upon the 
Soviet citizen to recognise and accept this fact, and 
to abandon the illusion that in this respect things 
are going to change. In return it promises him 
great material benefits and prosperity. 

This partial recognition of a part of the truth— 
the truth of the essential nature of Soviet 
society as a despotism, however benevolent, exercised 
through the party apparatus—may yet prove to be 
a step forward. It is better to face the truth than 
to live in a world of fantasy. Both Lenin and Stalin 
were active in encouraging the persistence of 
worlds of myth in which the fiction was preserved 
by the simple method of coercion. The commissar 
did the governing, while the scullion was re¬ 
peatedly told that “his” system of government 
was the most free and democratic ever known. If 
he challenged it, he was put in prison or shot as 
a class enemy. The Stalin Constitution of 1936, 
with its charter of human rights, was voted, amidst 
paeans of praise for Stalin, at the very moment 
when the tumbrils filled with the first batches 
of victims of the great purge were rumbling past 
the doors. To recognise, at any rate, that Soviet 
government is based not on law but on arbitrary 
party coercion, may yet prove to be the first step 
towards ensuring that that coercion is kept within 
some proper bounds. 

This indeed is what Khrushchev claims to be 
doing. The Programme contains a long section 
condemning the “Cult of Personality” and laying 
down future rules for party conduct. All this is 
reproduced in the new party Rules, also adopted 
at the Twenty Second Congress, but the practical 
value of the changes do not appear to be very 
fundamental or far-reaching. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether any fundamental changes can 
ever be effected in the Soviet Union unless and 
until the individual is given some opportunity of 
redress against the government or the party before 
tribunals which arc independent of both the gov¬ 
ernment and the party This may still be a long way 
off. But the fact remains that it is more likely 
to come about in a system which admits that party 
dictatorship exists than in a system which builds 
up an elaborate scheme of conventional lies in order 
to pretend either that party rule docs not exist, 
or that it is only a temporary expedient. 


T he practical Lenin certainly also had his 
idealistic and utopian side. But the 1919 Pro¬ 
gramme was not intended as utopia. It was de¬ 
signed as a practical plan of action; it was believed 
to be a programme which could be fulfilled, given 
effort and good will. It was not foisted on a rigidly 
disciplined party from above. It was discussed and 
debated in a free and genuine manner which had 
become inconceivable by 1961. It was intended to 
be implemented—or so it seems from the debate. 
Did Lenin really believe that the scullion would 


I TWASNoxa coincidence that so large a part of 
the time and attention of the delegates at the 
Congress was taken up with renewed attacks on 
Stalin, and on the misdeeds of Kaganovich, Malen¬ 
kov, and Molotov. It is idle for Khrushchev seri¬ 
ously to pretend (if indeed he does so pretend) 
that he was not fully associated with the misrule 
and tyranny of Stalin—otherwise he would not 
have remained alive to tell the talc. If, therefore, 
he is to succeed in his appeal for the acceptance 
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of party domination in return for the material 
benefits promised in the immediate future, it is 
necessary for him to give constant, and repeated, 
proof of tiie fact that he has really ana truly 
broken with the past. I'hus it came about that 
the secret speech of 1956 had to be followed by 
the open speech of 1961, and the removal of 
Stalin’s remains from the mausoleum. Where will 
the process end? 

For the simple fact remains that straightforward 
terror of the kind practised by Stalin is a much 
safer form of despotism (for the despot) than the 
attempt at reform inaugurated by his successor. 
The exf)lanation has been provided by de Toeque- 
villc: 

“It is not always as a result of a country going 
from bad to worse that a revolution occurs. It 
very often happens that a people which had 
supported without a murmur, and as if uncon¬ 
scious of it, the most oppressive rule, should 
reject it with violence the moment its pressure 
is reduced. The system of government which is 
de.stroycd in a revolution is nearly always an im¬ 
provement on the one which immediately pre¬ 
ceded it, and experience shows that the most 
dangerous moment for a bad government nor¬ 
mally occurs at the point where it begins to 
improve itself. Nothing but a genius for state¬ 
craft can save a monarch who takes it upon him¬ 
self to placate his subjects after a long period of 
oppression. The evils which have been suffered 
patiently as something unavoidable begin to 
seem intolerable the very moment that the pos¬ 
sibility of escaping from them enters one’s 
mind.’’* 

It is small wonder that Khrushchev’s policy should 
fill with apprehension the Chinese communists, and 
those diehards in the Soviet party, like Molotov, 
who believe that there still is a good deal to be said 
for the methods of rule pursued by Stalin, if the 
whole authority of the party is not to be endangered. 

This then seems to mb to be the essence of the 
new Programme, if one looks at its practical side 
and pays less attention to the utopian sections 
which relate to an indefinite and unforeseeable 
future: an appeal to men’s materialist longings for 
a good life, and a vague promise that party despot¬ 
ism will be kept within some Ixtunds. It is a far 
cry from the revolutionary utopia of 1919. It is 
easy to understand the revulsion which it must 
cause among the austere and fanatical Chinese 
communists. It was Lenin himself who in 1920, 
only a year after the second Programme was 
adopted, was constrained to attack excessive revo¬ 
lutionary ardour—outside Soviet Russia mainly—in 
his “The Infantile Disease of Leftism in Commu¬ 
nism.” I should like to imagine that Mao Tse 
Tung, in his semi-retirement, is at this moment 
bu-sily engaged on a sequel entitled "The Senile 
Disease of Rightism in Communism.” From his 
point of view that is what the Soviet party is 
suffering from. He may perhaps not be far wrong. 

*From A. dc Tocqucville, L’Ancien Regime et 
la Revolution, Part III, Chapter 4. 


T he Soviet Union has reached an interesting 
phase in its political development, when the 
problems raised by Khrushchev’s policy arc Incom¬ 
ing acute. While Stalin was alive, and for some 
time thereafter, the system was rough but simple. 
Officially, party rule was perfect, infallible, just 
and historically predestined. Criticism of short¬ 
comings was adequately dealt with by silencing 
the critics, or by finding suitable scapegoats, or 
by a combination of both methods. Khrushchev 
has now admitted—however much he may wrap it 
up in talk of “cult of personality’’ and the -evil 
influence of a few wicked advisers—that party 
rule can and did go seriously wrong. He has been 
forced to bargain for support from the rank and 
file in the future with promises of reform and 
with an assurance that the break with the past 
is complete. It remains to be seen how sure a 
foundation this will prove for maintaining in 
being a form of rule which still obstinately defies 
all semblance of relating the government to the 
genuine will and decision, freely expressed, of the 
governed. If the foundations should begin to 
erode, it may mean a substantial modification of 
one-party rule as we have known it hitherto. If an 
attempt is made to shore up the eroding founda¬ 
tions by a return to absolute terror—for, after all, 
a certain amount of terror still survives in a country 
which applies the death penalty more exten.sively 
than any other country in the world—will another 
Stalin emerge who has the courage to do it without 
faltering? And will be succeed? 

These are the questions which seem to loom 
on the horizon for the Soviet Union during the 
next twenty years—or twenty months. They are 
little related to communism or many of the other 
exalted ideas contained in the Programme. They 
are likely to overshadow the Programme in im¬ 
portance, much as the discussion of Stalin’s mis¬ 
deeds overshadowed discussion of the Programme 
at the late Congress. It may be that the Programme 
will before long go the way of its predecessor 
and remain in oblivion. Some commentators were 
surprised that the present Soviet leaders should 
have been so rash as to make concrete promises 
about what would be done in a foreseeable period 
of twenty years. What will happen, for example, 
if the promises are still unfulfilled in twenty years’ 
time? This seems an unrealistic view of Soviet 
society. For one thing, the present leader is, in the 
ordinary course of nature, very unlikely to be 
alive in twenty years’ time, and his successors can 
if they wish lambast him to their hearts’ content for 
making “demagogic promises.” Moreover, the Pro¬ 
gramme contains built-in safeguards against failure: 
it includes the warning that “Complications in 
the international situation and the resultant ncccs- 
.sity to increase defence expenditures may hold up 
the fulfillment of the plans for raising the living 
standard of the people.” So if the guns still con¬ 
tinue to outweigh the butter this can always be 
blamed on the “imperialist war mongers” who 
are responsible for increasing international ten¬ 
sion. Most important, so long as the present system 
of one-party rule survives, there should be little 
difficulty in silencing any awkward arguments or 
criticism which tal^ the Programme as their basis. 
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Conversely, should the party find it difficult to 
repress such awkward criticism, it will probably 
be a sien that its days of power without real 
responsibility are in any case numbered. 

In short, the Programme may not prove to be 
very important on the domestic scene after all— 
except in so far as it is symptomatic of the new 
outlook of the present rulers of the ussr. But it 
docs contain some awkward promises (notably of 
immediate aCTicultural progress) which are un¬ 
likely to be Fulfilled, and it may soon have to be 
relegated to the background—along with most of 
the real history of the party. I suspect, however, 
that it is not primarily for home consumption that 
it has been thought necessary to produce a new 
Programme at this moment of time. It is probably 
too late after forty-five years of promises, few of 
which have been fulfilled, to captivate the imagina¬ 
tion of very many Russians, even young Russians, 
with any new Ixifd promises about the future. But 
outside the Soviet Union there is a vast audience 
on whom this document may be expected to have 
quite a difTerent effect. These arc the inhabitants 
of the new countries, the under-developed countries 
of Asia and Africa. It is to them that the Rus.sian 
communists have for many years past addressed 
a special appeal, in the firm belief that the fate 
of the “imperialist” powers will ultimately be de¬ 
cided by these denizens of their former empires 

F or its \pi*eal to the peoples of Asia and 
Africa the Soviet communist party was, until 
the publication of the Programme, sorely in need 
of a basic document in whicli the whole credo of 
the party and the version of its history which it is 
desired to project is set out. Stalin’s famous Short 
Course was admirably suited for this purpose, but 
that is now discredited and disavowed. The new 
party History, although only published in 1959, 
ts already out of date in the light of the new 
political fashion. It is in any case too long, too 
dull and too much like the Short Course to serve 
the purposes of export. (Little effort has in fact 
been made to di.sscminate it) The Programme in 
contrast is very well suited for purposes of export 
to Africa and Asia. It is, comparatively, short and 
pungent. It has a strong element of moral fervour 
It embraces in one grand sweep two events as 
parts of one and the same great historical process: 
the progressive development of the ussr since 1917 
and the progressive collapse of colonialism. It 
offers a confident prediction of Soviet progress in 
the immediate and determined future—^in the next 
twenty years. 

Now although all these claims and arguments 
are often open to strong objections, it would, I 
think, be unwise to underestimate their potential 
effect on an African or Asian audience. Africans or 
Asians for one thing arc often less familiar with 
Soviet reality, which is so frequently at variance 
with claims made for it. They are also perhaps 
less inclined to judge the past of the Soviet regime 
as harshly as it is judged by those who live under 
the Western form of democracy. It is as well to 
remember that they have often seen and experi¬ 
enced the impact ot Western democracy in a form 
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which is less just and less humane than is its more 
usual practice in Western Europe or America. 
They have nationalist aspirations which have in the 
past been frustrated by the colonial powers. Above 
all, they stand on the threshold of industrialisation 
faced by all the obstacles which arise in its way— 
the absence of a stable and honest administra¬ 
tion, the lack of well-rooted democratic institutions 
or the need to accumulate capital for investment in 
the face of obstruction from a traditional proper¬ 
tied class. To such an audience the Soviet system, 
with its manifest and simple practical proofs of 
military and scientific success, may well offer an 
irresistibly attractive model. At any rate, it offers 
a challenge which the Western powers have as 
yet done little to meet. 

For the Soviet Union, as the Twenty-Second 
Congress showed, this aspect of the Programme 
is of particular importance at the present time. 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union itself 
faces a challenge to its leadership in Asia and 
Africa from China. China offers her own brand 
of revolutionary dynamics in open competition 
with the Soviet Union, and this competition has 
been rapidly gathering momentum in i960 and 
1961. To this challenge the Soviet Union has been 
increasingly forced to respond—how far the re¬ 
sponse will go, whether it will lead to an open 
breach between the two communist powers, for 
example, it would be rash to predict. But there 
can be no doubt that the cpsu needs all the argu¬ 
ments it can muster in order to keep its lead in 
the undeveloped world To this competition the 
Programme may have made an important contri¬ 
bution. It is not a coincidence that the Congress 
which adopted the Programme was also the scene 
of a new and formidable attack on China, albeit 
directed by circumlocution at the Albanian com¬ 
munists and at other “Stalinists” at home and 
abroad. 

All this may be very remote from Marx and 
the vision of Communist utopia sketched in the 
1844 manuscript. Competent and persuasive ana¬ 
lysts have of course doubted whether we arc right 
in seeing any real relevance of the nineteenth- 
century studies of the future course of highly in- 
dustriali.scd societies made by Marx to the form 
of modern communist rule. It is said that this latter 
is essentially a system for the rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion of backward societies, and nothing else. This 
is not the place to discuss so momentous an issue. 
It is important, however, to remember that whether 
this view of communism be true or false, it is 
primarily in this simple guise of offering a rapid 
solution to their own problems that modern 
communism appears to the new countries of Asia 
and Africa. 

Nor is this impression on the part of the new 
countries to be countered by dwelling on the un¬ 
pleasantness of the Soviet regime. What I think is 
needed is much more serious analysis of the rela¬ 
tions between the consequences of Leninism on the 
one hand (i.e., Stalin) and the practical problems of 
industrialisation and planning on the other. In 
other words, if the African or Asian wants a good 
tough system for rapid development and for keep- 
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ing his “feudal” landlords under control, docs he 
also have to have the local versions of Sulin, 
Yczhov, and Beria? It is a commonplace that the 
liberal form of our Western democracy has little 
practical meaning for an impatient new country. 
But does the choice really lie between Gladstone 
and Stalin ? Obviously not. 

Professor Scton-Walson is right, in my view, 
when he points out [Encounter, May] that the 
peculiarities of the Soviet regime arc due not to the 
fact that it is a tough regime, but to the fact that 
it is a lough regime bedevilled by a particular kind 
of dogma. One can think of all kinds of tough 
regimes—one-party regimes included (Mexico, for 
example)—in which a high degree of planning, 
coercion, and direction could be combined with 
some rcs|}cct for the individual, atid of which con¬ 
centration camps and secret police would not be 
necessary concomitants. The Soviet regime is the 
product not only of tough Bolsheviks, but of tough 
Bolsheviks operating within the strict bounds of a 
narrow, inflexible, and often quite idiouc dogma¬ 
tism. The sooner Africans and Asians learn that 
one can have quite a lot of toughness without the 
dogmatism, the better it will be for them—and I 
think some of them are learning this already. 

Needless to say, this is the one lesson which the 
Soviet Union is anxious that they should not learn. 
That is why the Soviet leaders are always so careful 
to present Stalin’s little aberrations as the eccen¬ 
tricity of one vain old gentleman in an otherwise 
perfect system. This may be good propaganda, but 
it is very poor history, and even worse political 
science. The reason why Stalin’s ‘Third Revolu¬ 
tion” took the violent form it did were reasons of 
politics and dogma (getting rid of oponents, making 
sure the peasants did not hold the state up to 
ransom, and the like) quite as much as reasons of 
economics. Moreover {pace Mr. Alec Novc, Encoun¬ 
ter, March), given the form which Stalin’s “Third 
Revolution” took, the purges and all the rest of it 
seem to me to follow quite naturally and logically. 
But I have argued this in my recent book, and 
will not pursue it here. 

If the Africans and Asians arc to understand 
that they can have their own form of “Third 
Revolution” without all the blessings of Com¬ 
munist totalitarianism, it is important that they 
should sec the connection between Lenin in 1921, 
and Stalin both 1929 and 1936. They will not get 
very far in this so long as Western historians keep 
on telling them (as many of them do) that the 
whole process was merely a regrettable but neces¬ 
sary form of rapid economic transformation. 

Leonard Schapiro 
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“ International Psychopath ” 

The admirable article on Donald Hume by Giles 
Playfair and Derrick Sington appears at a particu¬ 
larly appropriate time, since there arc many people 
who have recently been shocked by the hangmg 
of James Hanratty, another murderer who was 
obviously psychopathic. 

Can nothing be done tp ensure that our courts 
are compelled to hear medical evidence before 
sentence is passed on such cases? Hanratty, for 
example, was recommended for a special school 
at the age of eleven—although his mother refused 
to let him go. At fifteen he was admitted to a 
mental hospital, following head injury, where at 
least one doctor thought that he was mentally 
defective. By 17 he was already launched on a 
career of crime. He had some psychiatric treat¬ 
ment as an out-patient at 18, and (after slashing his 
wrists in Wormwood Scrubs), was diagnosed as a 
potential psychopath by a prison doctor. Mental 
deficiency and psychopathy can, of course, co-exist 
in the same person. 

Not a word of all this was heard at Hanratty’s 
trial, presumably because he himself did not plc.id 
guilty; and although we may assume that some 
medical evidence was place’d before the Home 
Secretary, the public is left entirely ignorant as to 
how the decision was reached that a man so 
obviously mentally abnormal should be executed. 

The hanging of Hanratty is a sad reflection on 
our conception of justice; but, as Playfair & Sington 
point out, what is even more shocking is that 
such men as Hume and Hanratty can be allowed to 
continue in their lives of crime when they arc 
clearly suffering from a mental abnormality which 
could be diagnosed, and even possibly treated, if 
we had adequate facilities for dealing with them. 

Psychiatrists are often accused of being senti¬ 
mental about criminals; but society would be more 
adequately protected from the psychopath if, in¬ 
stead of meting out punishment to offenders whom 
we know will not respond to it, we devoted time, 
money, and research to the problem of the early 
diagnosis and treatment of such people. It is certain 
that at least some psychopathic criminals could be 
detected at a very early stage in their career if 
the courts insisted on proper psychiatric examina¬ 
tion, and if magistrates and judges were less con¬ 
cerned with the crime itself and more with the 
person who had committed it. 

It seems from the figures that those who go to 
prison fall into two main categories. A high pro¬ 
portion, some say as high as 80 per cent, serve 
one sentence and never return to prison. These 
people arc probably normal citizens who have fallen 
victim to temptation and in whom punishment is 
effective in preventing recurrence. 

Another and much smaller group are those who 
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embark on a career of crime from which no punish* 
ment is effective in deterring them. It is obvious 
from the figures that a high proportion of crime is 
committed by a very small number of people, 
many of whom come into the psychopathic class. 
We have a great need to know very much more 
about the criminal psychopath. We need to have 
institutions in which he can be confined; we need 
to be able to study him over a long period and to 
explore every possible method of dealing with him. 
So long as we continue to treat these people as 
if they would respond to punishment, so long arc 
we making them worse; and one may well wonder 
whether either Hume or Uanratty would have com¬ 
mitted their abominable crimes if they had been 
properly dealt with in the first instance. 

Psychopaths are people whose emotional relation¬ 
ship with others is practically non-existent. A great 
deal of their behaviour can be understood in terms 
of their failure to develop any power of identifica¬ 
tion with other people, whom they regard as things 
rather than persons like themselves. If another 
person means nothing to one emotionally there is 
no reason to treat him decently. There is no reason 
to tell him the truth, to respect his property, or 
even to treat his continued existence as being of 
any importance. Moreover, it is probable that 
the effectiveness of punishment lies more in the 
withdrawal of approval which is implicit in its 
administration than in its intrinsic unpleasantness. 
The psychopath rloes not respond to punishment 
because the approval of society means nothing to 
him; and it is only when he begins to feel him.self 
part of a group which values him that he is likely 
to care anything for the opinion of others. 

Psychopaths require ,'n entirely different ap¬ 
proach from that provided by our code of criminal 
justice. Is it not time that we did something to 
see that they get it, both for their sake and for 
our own protection ? 

Anthony Siosr 

Constantine Bay, 

Cornwall 


Nove on Stalin 

Alec Nove’s article, “Was Stalin Really Neces¬ 
sary?” (Encounter, April 1962), is very stimu¬ 
lating. Although his answer to the basic question 
jxDscd is not quite clear, one can agree with most 
of what he says. Still, my own inclination is to say 
“Quite, quite unnecessary!” and so I should like 
to make a few comments on the way Nove handled 
the three central issues: 

(1) What is the meaning of historical necessity? 

(2) Was the forcible collectivisation necessary? 

(3) Was the Great Purge linked witli the 1929-31 
economic upheaval or was it only a consequence of 
Stalin’s "excesses”? 

1 . Nove argues that historical necessity is not his¬ 
torically immanent (why exactly is it historical?) 
but is to be understood as the existence of objec¬ 
tive and subjective factors limiting the range of 
possible choice. The subjeedve factors arc con¬ 
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cerned with the Aristotelian essences of dtose 
taking decisions. "A rabbi does not eat pork; were 
he to do so, he would not be a rabbi.” Similarly: 
“there may have been a number of solutions to the 
problems posed by Russia of the ’twenties which 
the Communists could not have chosen because 
they were Communists.” That may be true, but 
if historical necessity is so defined then each regime 
carries within it its own “inevitability.” The Indian 
Congress Party, for instance, cannot do certain 
things without ceasing to be an Indian Congress 
Party, and Soviet Russia’s "historical necessities” 
arc thus irrelevant to it by definition. Is this the 
conclusion Mr. Nove wanted to draw? He rightly 
rejects Marxist “historical inevitability,” but then 
in his reasoning the belief in it is surely a subjective 
factor without which the Soviet Communists would 
not be Communists. It thus follows that, however 
mistaken and however “voluntaristic” their acts, 
they arc in Nove’s scheme in a sense all “necessary” 
by definition. This is, of course, part of a genuine 
paradox; but it largely rests on how the words 
“possible” and “neces.sary” are defined. Is this 
begging the whole question? If “really necessary” 
is not the same as “historically necessary,” why 
is it not? 

2 . The answer to the second question is given in 
the affirmative: Yes, Nove argues, forcible collec¬ 
tivisation was necessary. This is not the answer 
implied by Gomulk.i, and Khrushchev himself 
admitted at the 22nd Congress the possibility of a 
different road to socialism in countries “where 
peasants are deeply attached to private property.” 
The Polish Communists have quickly reproduced 
this passage offering a doctrinal legitimation of 
their present practice. If this is so, doesn’t it cast 
doubt on the “necessity” of Stalin’s forcible col¬ 
lectivisation? Peasants everywhere are attached to 
their property; so were they in Russia. It is in¬ 
teresting to compare Nove’s conclusions on the 
subject with those given in the official Polish Com¬ 
munist theoretical journal Nowe Drogt (No. 12, 
1961): 

Apart from objective factors there arc also 
subjective factors. There arc no situations in 
which the Party or the individuals do not have 
possibility of choice, in which definite problems 
cannot be solved by different niethods, less costly, 
and avoiding many unnecessary sufferings and 
negative effects. 

Would Nove reject this in favour of the Khrush- 
chevian justification of Stalin’s “necessities” (minus 
his "excesses”)? Is there not enough evidence that 
the whole monstrous character of Soviet collecti¬ 
visation was connected more with political than 
with economic necessities? 

3 . According to Nove, forcible collectivisation 
stemmed from objective necessities and only its 
excesses (which Stalin also condemned) resulted 
from subjective factors and indirect effects. This 
apparendy is not the case with the great purges 
of 1936-38. In his view, “the great purges can¬ 
not possibly be derived from any ‘objective neces¬ 
sity’ arising from past policies. They can be derived 
from Stalin’s thirst for supreme power, his intense, 
pathological suspiciousness.” 
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This is an astonishing argument. It is enbugh to 
look at the record (for example, in the chapter 
on the subject in Leonard Schapiro’s history of 
The Communist Party oj the Soviet Union) to sec 
that historical evidence points to a precisely 
opposite conclusion. The Great Purge was more 
than intimately linked with the past policies of 
forcible collectivisation. Nobody, of course, would 
deny Stalin’s “thirst for power,” but this was also 
an operative factor in the previous instances. “Given 
the nature of the system,” Stalin had at each stage 
been taking decisions which largely conditioned his 
subsequent actions (and “Stalin would not be 
Stalin, if he had done otherwise”). 

Collectivisation may be regarded either as an 
end in itself, or as a means to secure industrial 
growth. In the former case, the problems besetting 
Soviet agriculture today cast doubt on the economic 
nationality of collectivisation; in the latter case, in 
the perspective of 1931, Stalin may well have felt 
that the drastic method of squeezing agriculture 
in order to build industry quickly may be the only 
one, but three decades later this does not seem so 
certain and there is no reason to fall into the trap 
of post hoc ergo propter hoc type of reasoning. In 
any case the economic perspective is not the only 
one What may seem economically necessary may 
not be “really necessary” if the human price to be 
paid is too high. It is only too easy to confuse retro¬ 
spectively doctrinal necessity with economic 
necessity and then make it into a “historical 
necessity”. 

The exclusively economic perspective probably 
accounts for Nove’s conclusion on the great purges. 
“Objective necessity" in this context means for him 
more or less plausible economic reasons; and these, 
he seems to suggest, may have justified drastic 
steps in 1931 hut not after 1934 when the economic 
situation improved. But in political perspective 
there were apparently reasons more compelling 
than the economic one for Stalin to act as he did. 

For an economist there may be a temptation to 
qualify economic reasons as “objective necessity”, 
but not political reasons This reflects a certain 
economic determinism. It is an oversimplification to 
regard Stalinism as just a function of the necessities 
of industrialisation in “backward Russia.” Stalin 
had risen to power before his “second revolution” 
and not as a result of it. There is no historical 
reason to confer an economic justification on his 
would-be imitators in the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, however harsh may be the conditions of the 
industrial “take-off” in them. 

Leopolb Labfdz 

Survev. 

London 

African Students 

In vour 'Ssuf of February, 1962, M. J. Lasky quotes 
an undereraduate of this University as saying that 
my denartment has prevented the study of French, 
a languaee required to foster African unity. 

Neither I nor my colleagues have ever opposed 
the introduction of French. 1 was one of its original 
supporters in Faculty and Senate as the records of 
these show. I have been personally responsible. 


during the vacancy of the appointment of Lecturer 
in French, for the preparation of the development 
plan which is expected to give the subject full 
departmental status by 1964. The language would 
have been available to students nearly two years 
ago, had the Sudanese administration or the Univer¬ 
sity been able to negotiate a suitable appointment. 
Your article is certainly unlikely to help. 

Perhaps you do not appreciate that French is not 
taught in the state schools, and is unlikely to begin 
to be taught there until the supply of teachers can 
be ensured. As a consequence, only .some dozen 
students from private schools attain, in each year, 
the normal school certificate standard for entry. In 
spite of this we have accepted the compromise with 
usual University standards involved in introducing 
French as a new subjeef, precisely because every¬ 
one concerned is aware of its importance as an 
African lingua franca. My own attitude is a matter 
of public record, here, and at the recent Lever- 
hulmc Conference on Language Problems in Afri¬ 
can Universities, at which I was one of the 
representatives of the Sudan. 

Your informant’s implication that my colleagues 
and I have political motives for our academic 
decisions is totally untrue. This University is not 
controlled by expatriates. It has a Sudanese Chan¬ 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, Council, Officials, and 
Administration, as well as a large and increasing 
number of Sudanese academic staff. The preserva¬ 
tion of its academic standards is not a subterfuge 
for the domination of Sudanese by expatriate.s, but 
the natural and reasonable policy of an institution 
of learning, with which most students also concur, 
after they have obtained their degrees. 

The phrasing of your footnote from Edward 
Atiyah, “Things change, a little ...,” seems in¬ 
tended to assist the suspicion that expatriate 
academics are, like military bases, the objectionable 
relics of imperialism, arrogantly standing for doc¬ 
trines of racial superiority. This is, of course, the 
almost humorously traditional view of our under¬ 
graduates, to many of whom, indeed, it is as much 
a part of the decencies of student life as their 
Western clothes, or as anti-fascism to my own 
generation. It is, however, an attitude somewhat less 
justifiable than anti-fascism. Whatever may have 
been the case under an earlier regime, the expatriate 
staff of this university are, on the whole, profes¬ 
sional academics without political or racial com¬ 
mitments, anxious to serve the university to the 
best of their abilities. The interests of their own 
careers and of their students concern them in the 
usual human proportions, and many of them do 
take thought also for the wider community of the 
Sudan and of Africa, in which the ultimate effect 
of their teaching is produced. Many expatriates arc 
to be found outside, and not inside, racially ex¬ 
clusive community clubs. Many take the trouble to 
learn the language, to see the country thoroughly, 
and to attempt the difficult task of knowing 
enough about it to understand it. 

The ludicrous statement that expatriates have 
prevented the establishment of a Department of 
Education, thus, presumably, depriving the Sudan 
of teachers, is not without interest. I have person¬ 
ally tried very l\|rd to persuade my students that 
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their patriotic duty lies in the schools, but I have 
had little success. The establishment of a Depart¬ 
ment of Education, approved long since, has been 
delayed by staffing difficulties, but there is consider¬ 
able doubt whether, when it begins to teach in 
session 1962-63, it will have any students. The fact 
is that teaching is not attractive to our graduates, 
and, short of direction, there is no means of in¬ 
ducing them to take it as long as there are vacancies 
in the Ministry of Finance, the Foreign Service, or 
any other job which docs not involve living in the 
provincial Sudan. This state of affairs is well-known 
elsewhere, and only malice or a bad conscience 
would attribute its Sudanese version to the diabolic 
influence of the expatriate. 

PaotEssoR W. A. Murray 

Head, Dept, of English, 

University of Khartoum 


[/ certainly regret that my remarks apparently 
offended Professor Murray and some of his col¬ 
leagues. I only intended to document some of the 
passions and, perhaps, prejudices of the younger 
generation. His own attitude would seem to re¬ 
inforce the accuracy and relevance of my impres¬ 
sions. Our difference lies, I am afraid, in that I 
thin\ my “angry young man" worthy of sympathy, 
patience, and understanding, and he things him un¬ 
worthy of true academic dignity. I am sure that 
this has less to do with race or politics than with 
temperament .— m. j. i,.] 


E. H. Carr 

May I REFER to just one aspect of H. R. Trevor- 
Roper’s critici.sm of E. H. Carr’s “What Is His¬ 
tory?” [Encounter, May]. 

Professor Trevor-Roper seems to imply that 
E. H. Carr supposes that objectivity means some¬ 
thing coming very near to just a “progressive pre¬ 
judice,” that a historian should see only through 
“his own eyes”, without attempting to construct 
a comprehensive picture of the historical situation 
discussed. Though I do not agree with Carr’s 
assumption that history is a one-track road leading 
to Progress, One and Indivisible, I feel the Regius 
Professor does him obvious injustice on at least 
this point. 

Carr actually never equated in his Trevelyan 
Lectures objectivity with a commitment to a “pro¬ 
gressive” interpretation of history. In a passage 
quoted in the review itself by Professor Trevor- 
Roper, Carr just says that “the historian who is 
must conscious of his own situation is also more 
capable of transcending it... than the historian 
who loudly protests that he is an individual and 
not a social phenomenon.” 

If anything could be said against this passage, it 
is that it seems to be only too much of a truism. 
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Surely one cannot conclude from this, as Professor 
Trevor-Roper docs, that Carr implies that “ ‘objec¬ 
tivity’ is attained by swimming consciously ... with 
the stream.” 

Shlomo Avineki 

The Hebrew University, 

Jerusalem. 


Wesker’s “Centre 42” 

Arnold Wesker has got hold of a brave idea. 
When I first heard him talk about it I felt guilty 
ami embarrassed. Ought I to share all this burning 
faith? Did he really think the trade union move¬ 
ment was capable of accepting his challenge? It 
seemed to me that he knew very little about it. 
I could sec headaches and heartaches ahead for him. 

But I suppressed my cynical unbelief. Or at 
least, I suppressed a good deal of it, throwing out 
just one or two warning hints, no more. 

After all, let him find out for himself. No, that 
was not really my attitude. Rather it was a sad 
hope that his faith might make us whole. He did 
not know our shortcomings. He did not have a 
clinical close-up. His was the poet’s vision, a kind 
of inspired lunacy. 

So why not tag along for a bit, if not able to do 
very much to help, at least not hindering. 

It was pretty much in that mood that I accepted 
an invitation to become a member of the “Centre 
42” Committee. 

Shortly afterwards I met Joan Littlewood and as 
on all things, she had a positive, vehement point 
of view. She said, “It takes ten or eleven years to 
make a good playwright. That is Arnold’s job, and 
he should stick to it.” Clearly it was protective 
goodwill towards an able young artist that 
prompted her to say so. We all know there is a 
job for the carthorse and a job for the racehorse. 
Why should not someone less gifted do the foot- 
worlv, the slogging, all the tedious and exhausting 
organisational chores? 

I took the point and did not press my own, 
which is, simply, that when a hazardous new 
venture is being launched it needs speed, it needs 
wing.s, it needs someone with a sublime capacity 
for disregarding flat-footed commonsensc if it is 
to get started at all. Talking of commonsensc, 
what about our museums, our art galleries, our 
lending libraries? And for those who prefer to 
remain housebound the prolific flow of our radio 
and television programmes? 

No prince in earlier times could command the 
range of music, drama, and discussion now pro¬ 
duced for mass consumption. All that is needed 
is discrimination in the selection of programmes. 

So why Centre 42? What docs Wesker and those 
associated with him think they can do that is 
not already being done? 

There is commonsense for you. But two things 
arc left out... the loneliness and the destructive 
passivity of forever having things done to you. 
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never yourself taking a direct hand in making 
them happen. 

If Centre 42 did no more than stimulate more 
participation in the promotion and enjoyment of 
the arts, that in itself would be wholly worth 
while. 

Not many of us are self starters. We need the 
stimulus and encouragement that come from shared 
interests and activities. We have got to be helped 
to see, to hear, to reflect. 

Also, various and continuous though our radio 
and television programmes may be, they are in 
their total effect, suffocatingly conservative. They 
arc written from the point of view of the man on 
the top looking down. Festivals that provided 
opportunities for reversing this process would at 
least have novelty value. 

Asa Briggs, paying homage to the late R. H. 
Tawney, writes: 

It was characteristic of his approach that in 
the Acquisitive Society, perhaps his most in¬ 
fluential book, he called it a truism that active 
and constructive co-operation on the part of 
rank-and-file workers would do more to guar¬ 
antee economic growth than the discovery of 
new resources or the development of new inven¬ 
tion. Tawney wanted people to discover a sense 
of common purpose in society, and any obstacles 
to this discovery had to be knocked down. 

William Morris had the same vision and fought 
against ugliness and everything shoddy with ail 
his many-sided genius. Arnold Wesker, in the 
centre of the jungle of our capitalist world, is 
groping in the same direction. Its sickly paternalism 
makes him vomit. You cut a hole in a man’s 
pocket, then give him sixpence to buy thread to 
mend it with. But you hold on to the scissors. 

It may be we are a doomed community. It may 
be we lack the vigour, the originality, the in¬ 
dividual dignity, to shake off the stupefying 
vapours of our hidden, and not so hidden, per¬ 
suaders. In a world of take-over bids, giant com¬ 
mercial monopolies extending even to Fleet Street 
and Show Business, is it not just plain madness 
to run counter to prevailing trends? Even the 
House of Commons has succumbed. There arc few 
private members any more. The Party machines 
arc all-powerful. Within the machines any public 
or personal failing may be glossed over except 
the deadly sin of exercising private judgment. 

When George Orwell wrote Animal Farm he 
was sick and dispirited. But he had something 
to say \yorth listening to. Arnold Wesker belongs 
to the same great company of originals. And he is 
neither sick nor dispirited. A forward thrust has 
got to come from somewhere. It would be that at 
a time when the calculations of the professional 
politicians and the still more professional calcula¬ 
tions of the economists have manifestly failed to 
rescue us from the torpor of a subtly totalitarian 
culture, the only thing left is to give the poet his 
chance. 

Jennie Lee 
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Lionel Trilling 


Reflections on a Lost Cause 

English Literature and American Education 


I M U S T begin with an apology, 
especially to the members of the faculty 
who may be among my audience. For 
I mean to talk about a matter of the curri¬ 
culum. 

This is a subject which is not, I believe, 
intrinsically sordid. And I have no doubt that 
in that Platonic university to which, some 
day, all of us will be called, we will all go 
glad and singing to our ideal faculty meeting 
about the ideal curriculum. But here on earth 
things are different—here on earth the 
broaching of the subject of the college cur¬ 
riculum must inevitably bring to the faculty 
mind the image of multiplying committees 
and endless debate, of the wilfulness of col¬ 
leagues, of weary failures of communication, 
of special interests valiantly defended, of 
fatigued compromises that can give satisfac¬ 
tion to no person, to no department, to no 
principle. 

But in addition to apology, I can offer 
some degree of reassurance. The matter of 
the curriculum that I mean to talk about is 
not likely to be a topic of either lively or 
dreary debate. It is, I think, a lost cause. 
With each year the desperateness of its situa¬ 
tion becomes more manifest. 

Are you so very much surprised, are you so 
deeply shocked, when I say that I am refer¬ 
ring to the study of English literature.? 


Perhaps you will meet my statement with 
incredulity. You will point to the enrolment 
in the English departments of our graduate 
schools, and you will point to the catalogues 
of our colleges, to the large offering (as it is 
called) that the English departments make 
to undergraduates, and you will say that 
never before has the study of literature been 
so lively as now. 

I quite agree—never before has the study 
of literature been so lively as now. I cannot 
speak of all colleges and universities, but 
undoubtedly in the Eastern States there is an 
unprecedented interest in literature. It is my 
impression that this new, strong interest pre¬ 
vails in other sections of the country as well. 
And the interest which we find in the colleges 
and universities is reflected in the culture of 
the nation at large. The situation of litera¬ 
ture, or of any of the arts, is never good 
enough, is never really good, and I do not 
want to seem to represent America as a 
nation in which literature is held in appro¬ 
priate esteem, or as a nation of a peculiar 
fineness of taste. Yet if I look back over my 
own experience of our life in literature, I 
cannot help feeling that there is nowadays a 
responsiveness to literature, an easiness with 
it, which did not exist thirty years ago and 
which constitute an important change in our 
culture. 


This article is the text of a lecture delivered by Professor Trilling at the University 
of the South {in Sewanee, Tennessee) and subsequently, in a somewhat different form, 

at other Universities. 
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Yet at the same time it can be said ;hat the 
study of English literature is in decline—I 
mean the study of the literature of England. 
When I was an undergraduate in the 
’twenties, the study of the literature of Eng¬ 
land was the very essence, or at least the very 
core, of an education in the arts. It was the 
most important element of what used to be 
called the cultural part of education: that was 
before the word “culture” came to be used 
chiefly in the anthropological and socio¬ 
logical sense, when Matthew Arnold’s mean¬ 
ing of the word still prevailed. 

Some of you will remember that the begin¬ 
ning of this part of education was likely to 
be the so-called survey course. We began 
with Beowulf and for two semesters we 
loped through the centuries until we came 
to a dead stop with Stevenson or Kipling or 
Thomas Hardy. (Yeats was then a minor 
poet.) The medieval lyric, the Tribe of Ben, 
the Metaphysical poets, the Cavalier poets; 
the mystery plays, the Tudor drama, the 
Elizabethan drama, the Jacobean drama, the 
Restoration drama; Sir Thomas Browne, 
Burton, Addison, and Steele, the familiar 
essayists of the Romantic period, the prophets 
of the Victorian age; the Romantic poets and 
the Victorian poets—this was the matter of 
our study. The anthologies which contained 
this matter proliferated and their pages grew 
in size and beauty. They burst the bounds of 
a single volume and appeared with ponder¬ 
ous authority in two. After the survey course, 
the student with some appetite for culture 
would go on to take more advanced and 
specialised courses, usually in some particular 
period of English literature. Those to whom 
the appetite was lacking were presumed to 
have been given their chance for a well- 
rounded education by the survey of English 
literature. (Well-rounded was the word used 
in praise of education in those days, rather 
as if education were a dumpling.) 

But nowadays the survey course in English 
literature, once universally believed to be a 
necessity in any curriculum, becomes in¬ 
creasingly rare and seems increasingly old- 
fashioned. In general the study of the litera¬ 
ture of England is no longer what it once 
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was, the very heart of the humanistic part of 
a college education. And in the high schools 
English texts are scarcely used at all—even 
Shakespeare barely holds a place. 

There are, to be sure, exceptions among 
the colleges. And it is certainly true that in 
our graduate schools the courses in English 
literature are still at the centre of literary 
study. Yet no one who has dealings with 
graduate students can fail to know that, how¬ 
ever strong their commitment to literature 
may be, the status of English literature is 
lower with them than it was with the 
students of twenty-five years ago. Their rela¬ 
tion to their subject is different. They arc less 
at ease with it. Their devotion to it is less. 


T o M E it seems that this condition of 
affairs has certain consequences that are 
not good, and before I conclude I shall say 
what these consequences are. But my pur¬ 
pose in doing this will not be an instrumental 
one. I shall speak of these bad consequences 
only in the interest of awarcness-in-gencral 
and not with any idea of trying to reverse 
the trend. For one thing, I believe that there 
is much that is good in this trend and much 
that is necessary. If I speak of bad conse¬ 
quences at all, it is with the sense that in any 
cultural decision you have to take the bad 
with the good—you have to pay something 
for what you get. For another thing, the 
trend cannot be reversed. The forces that 
make it are at the moment too powerful. 
Let me say what these forces arc. 
Certainly the political influences on our 
literary education should be mentioned first. 
Culture and politics are always intimately 
related and never more than to-day, when 
culture has been overtly politicalised, when 
Unesco undertakes to serve the pride and 
contentment of all national cultures, when 
no embassy is without its cultural attache, 
and when primacy in cultural matters is felt 
to be—or was felt to be until a few months 
ago—nearly as much a national advantage as 
primacy in science. The radical intellectuals 
of the ’thirties used to say that ideas arc 
weapons, and nowadays the most respectable 
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government officials understand, or try to 
understand, that l^elles lettres are weapons. 

If we talk politically, we must talk 
brutally: we must say that a chief reason for 
the decline of the study of the literature of 
England is the decline of England. For cer¬ 
tainly the bulking power of England was 
one of the reasons for the study of English 
literature in America. I don’t, of course, 
mean to imply anything like subservience in 
our old strong interest in English literature. 
It is inevitable and expectable that the 
culture of a powerful nation should have a 
special interest. It is entirely natural that, 
when it is considered as an entity, it should 
engage the mind more than the culture of a 
nation that is not a dominant and decisive 
force in the world. The reasons may be 
intrinsic or they may be extrinsic: the energy, 
the sense of destiny, of a fate in process of 
unfolding, may actually find expression in a 
national literature to make it more interest¬ 
ing, or they may merely associate themselves 
with the national literature, creating an aura 
of interest around it. However the case may 
be, what a challenging clangour there was for 
us years ago in that word Elizabethan\ It 
engaged the imagination with ideas of cour¬ 
age and vigour—not to love Elizabethan 
literature was not to love life. That feeling 
no longer exists. In my own college Shake¬ 
speare holds his pre-eminence, but under¬ 
graduates no longer have their old enthusi¬ 
asm for his contemporaries. We used to jib 
and jibe at the Victorians, but we learned to 
submit our minds to Carlyle and Ruskin and 
Matthew Arnold, feeling that their problems 
were our problems; to the undergraduates of 
to-day they are quite alien. For us the litera¬ 
ture of the Restoration was interesting not 
only in itself and not only because it was 
frank or lewd, but also because it was the 
expression of England at an important 
moment in its history. We said "the Restor.a- 
tion” as naturally as if it had been a mon¬ 
archy of our own that had been restored. But 
when, a year or two ago, a course in Restora¬ 
tion drama was offered by a gifted and 
admired professor in Columbia College, it 
was received by the undergraduates with a 


stony reserve-—that is, they did not register 
for the course—which indicated that they had 
no idea of who or what was being restored to 
what or whom, let alone how much bawdy 
talk had passed in the transacdon. 

The image of England that is now likely 
to exist in the American mind is not powerful 
enough to support a lively imagination of the 
literary periods that to us were so vivid. It is 
no longer true, as it once was, that any edu¬ 
cated man’s intellectual equipment includes a 
knowledge of the history of England in some 
considerable detail. In law and politics the 
connection between England and America 
was thought to be very close—the develop¬ 
ment of English liberties, for example, was 
thought to be our concern, for to these liber¬ 
ties we traced our own. A course in English 
history was part of the high school curricu¬ 
lum, as it no longer is. Now, even with my 
gifted students, I can with each year count 
less and less upon a knowledge of English 
events or an understanding of the English 
scx:ial system. 

T h e literary imagination, as Hazlitt said, 
allies itself with power, and tends to 
withdraw its attachment when power de¬ 
clines. At the present time it is the history 
and literature of their own country which 
most engages the minds of Americans. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the intellec¬ 
tual history of the last decades than the de¬ 
velopment of American studies in our 
universities. One might say that the fact 
ought not to be remarkable at all, that 
nothing could be more natural and expect¬ 
able than that the history and literature of 
one’s own country .should take precedence 
over the history and literature of any other 
nation, no matter how close and relevant its 
culture may be to one’s own culture. But 
thirty years ago this could be said only in a 
hortatory way, as calling Americans to their 
patriotic intellectual duty. In 1930 the late 
Carl Van Doren gave up his Columbia Uni¬ 
versity lectures on American literature since 
the Civil War; it was not until fourteen years 
later that the University thought it necessary 
to institute a new course on the same subject. 
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That is to say, three decades ago we ^ were 
all very conscious o£ America, conscious of 
ourselves as Americans, conscious of the im¬ 
plications of American power, yet our con¬ 
sciousness was not of a kind to produce the 
enormous concentration on American sub¬ 
jects which we now witness. That had to wait 
upon the new sense of American destiny 
which came with the decline of English 
power. 

Only then, it seems, could we really begin 
to think of American literature as being a 
separate entity, with its own special qualities 
which existed of and by themselves, with its 
own history peculiar to itself, with its own 
kind of development. When Matthew 
Arnold visited this country in 1883 he ex¬ 
pressed astonishment, and horror, at hearing 
reference made to “American literature.” 
There could be, he said, no such thing — 
there was only English literature, whether 
written by Englishmen or by Americans. 
And he expressed the hope that never would 
we be so provincial, so parochial, so small- 
minded in our national feeling, as to coun¬ 
tenance the idea of a specifically American 
literature. We smile at this now. All the 
world recognises a particular quality in our 
literature which is American or nothing, and 
perhaps the English recognise it most of all, 
they see how different this quality is from 
the quality of their own literature. What this 
difference is in poetry has been very skilfully 
described by W. H. Auden and David 
Daiches in a pair of articles published last 
year in The Anchor Review. What the dif¬ 
ference is in prose fiction has been discussed 
by Richard Chase in his brilliant The Ameri¬ 
can Novel and Its Tradition. I don’t mean 
to say that the uniqueness of American 
literature was not perceived and asserted 
until now, but it was not perceived and 
asserted so boldly, it was not made the in¬ 
forming idea of a critical and scholarly 
activity such as we now witness. One of the 
first writers to insist on this uniqueness in a 
significant and striking way, to say that the 
American mind was a new kind of mind 
and had done a new kind of thing, was 
D. H. Lawrence. His Studies in Classic 
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American Literature is now universally 
admired and understood, but I can remember 
the time when it was admired and under¬ 
stood by a shy minority and when by most 
of its readers it was thought eccentric and 
absurd. The acceptance of its doctrine had to 
wait upon our present sense of American 
destiny, and upon the energy of self-assur¬ 
ance and self-examination that this permits 
and requires. 

The new interest in American studies, I 
need scarcely say, has grown at the expense 
of the interest in English studies. 

T h E N we can take note of a competitor 
with English studies of a very different 
kind. Even in England the study of English 
literature in schools and universities is a disci¬ 
pline of relatively recent growth. The 
Honours School in English was not estab¬ 
lished at Oxford until 1893. The first chair 
in English literature was not established at 
Cambridge until 1910. The usual explanation 
of the development of English studies was 
that something in the humanistic line was 
needed to take the place of classical studies, 
which were falling into disfavour. This is 
much too simple a summary of the facts of 
the case, but for our simple purpose it will 
serve. The spread of democratic education 
in England put Greek and Latin at a dis¬ 
advantage and the literature of the vernacular 
at an advantage. In the English universities, 
and in the American universities too, the 
disciplinary nature of English studies was in¬ 
sisted on: in part for the sake of the academic 
prestige of the new study, the systematic, the 
philological, the tough aspects of the subject 
were emphasised. Yet at the same time, and 
especially in American collegiate education, 
there was the desire to make use of the study 
of literature not merely for intellectual but 
for spiritual ends. Half a century ago people 
did not talk so unashamedly as they do now 
about “the whole man,” or about the social 
usefulness of cultivating sensitivity and sym¬ 
pathy by means of the arts. Certainly the 
deans of engineering and medical schools 
and sociologists and the heads of industrial 
corporations did not conceive, as they do 
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now, that humanistic subjects have some 
good effect upon the general intelligence and 
the general moral tone of a person. But in 
that former time they still talked about “the 
education of a gentleman,” even if as a thing 
of the past, and they believed that something 
had come to the gentleman from the study 
of the literature of Greece and Rome. There 
were no more gentlemen, there was no more 
Greek and Latin, but it was thought—or it 
was shyly hoped—that what had come to the 
gentleman from his old studies might per¬ 
haps be given to the democratic man in the 
process of his new kind of education. This 
was the chief rationale of the required course 
in English literature in American colleges. 

Behind this idea there was surely Matthew 
Arnold’s “The Study of Poetry” and all that 
Arnold had said about culture—Arnold’s in¬ 
fluence on American collegiate education 
cannot be overestimated. But if you are going 
to set intellectual and spiritual store by the 
influence of “the best that has been thought 
and said in the world,” it eventually becomes 
a question whether you are exerting a very 
great influence by asking a student to con¬ 
sider the charm of Waller’s “Go, lovely rose,” 
or, not to prejudice'the case, the perfection 
and power of Marvell’s “To His Coy Mis¬ 
tress.” That is to say, it became a question 
whether a great deal of the most delightful 
and cherished part of English literature had 
any bearing on intellectual and spiritual 
training as it can be conceived by makers of 
curriculums. 

This question and the answer given to it, 
and similar questions and answers, led 
eventually to a most important event in our 
collegiate education. In 1937 Columbia 
College instituted the required course for 
Freshmen that was called Humanities A. 
The rationale of this course was very simple 
and quite right. It held that it was absurd 
to suppose that a man was educated at all 
if he had not had the experience of certain 
very great books in all literatures. This view 
of education had been introduced to the 
College by John Erskine just after the first 
World War and had been partly realised in 
the General Honours course for selected 


juniors and seniors. Erskine’s idea had to 
make its way against formidable opposition, 
but it did make its way and it eventually 
established itself in the freshman Humanities 
course. 

Now, when you come to make a list of 
the very great names in literature from 
Homer to Goethe—Goethe was at first the 
outer limit of the list, although now it is 
Dostoievsky—and you feel that, in the 
nature of the case, you must include two 
Greek historians, two Greek and several 
later philosophers, and four Greek drama¬ 
tists, there arc only a very few English 
writers who can advance an unquestionable 
claim to a place on the list. Shakespeare does, 
of course. So does Milton. But Chaucer’s 
claim comes to seem questionable. The list 
is not a wholly fixed canon, it changes a 
little from year to year, and Chaucer was 
once included. But coming as he did after 
St. Augustine and Dante, he was thought by 
the teachers of the course to be rather local, 
even insular. Fielding was for some years on 
the list—there was still some force to the 
opinion which prevailed when I was in col¬ 
lege that Tom Jones is one of the very great¬ 
est of novels. But this opinion has lost what 
force it had twenty years ago—at the moment 
it isn’t a very lively opinion in many people’s 
minds that Fielding is a great novelist at all: 
in our age of criticism I can think of but a 
single critical essay that has been devoted to 
Tom Jones * Indeed, nothing could indicate 
letter the tendency of feeling about English 
literature than the decline of the reputation 
of Fielding, whose charm for many readers 
had surely been that he was so very English 
an English writer. Eventually he vanished 
from the list. Swift, with Gulliver’s Travels^ 
was on it from the first and he has held his 
place through thick and thin. 

S o THERE is our list of the most impor¬ 
tant writers of the West, and it includes 
of English writers only Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Swift. I was a member of the first in- 

* I had in natnd Ronald Crane’s essay. But now 
comes William Empson with his own essay on Tom 
Jones and with mention of Middleton Murry’s. 
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structorial staff of the Humanities course and 
I can recall my feelings about the smallness 
of the English representation: I was glad of 
it. I was delighted by the range and sweep 
of what was before me. It made all of Eng¬ 
lish literature seem rather confined, rather 
local. If one had to teach freshmen, what a 
relief it was to discuss the great resounding 
ideas of the ages, the nature and origin of 
evil, the nature of fate, the relation of the 
individual to the state, the nature of sove¬ 
reignty, the wonderful sin of hubris., without 
which, apparently, there would be no litera¬ 
ture at all and no history. For it is inevitably 
ideas that are discussed in the Humanities A 
classroom, great, bold, primitive, basic ideas. 
And this makes, I believe, a very good sub¬ 
ject matter for young men of eighteen—I 
thought then, and still think, that it makes 
the best subject matter. 

The Humanities course of Columbia Coll¬ 
ege has had, as you know, a very consider¬ 
able influence. Using it as a model, but de¬ 
parting from it in small ways and in large 
ways, many colleges have devised courses 
which undertake to acquaint the student with 
the range of world literature. With that 
phrase, “world literature,” which is now part 
of the argot of our collegiate education, there 
enters yet another rival of English literature. 
The Columbia College Humanities course 
was not conceived of as a course in world 
literature. Rather, it was a course in the 
literary and intellectual tradition of the West, 
what is called the Judaic-Hellenic-Christian 
tradition. But surely, a good many teachers 
asked, this is a questionable, an artificial 
limitation? Events, they said, are forcing 
upon us a larger view of culture than this, a 
global view of culture. Events are bringing 
into question the preponderating importance 
of the Judaic-Hellenic-Christian tradition. 
For a time, we of the West have dominated 
the world. But we know that we can no 
longer dominate it, ought no longer dominate 
it, should never have dominated it. We 
thought we could teach and lead others: we 
have sinned the sin of pride. Now we must 
listen to new voices too long unheard. There 
is the voice of China, there is the voice of 
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India, and very likely a good many others 
when we come to look for them. If we listen 
to these voices, then the voices of the Judaic- 
Hellenic-Christian tradition become but one 
in a great chorus. And of course any one 
national, temporal part of that voice comes to 
seem small and thin indeed, let alone any 
personal part of it. Can we spend our 
students’ time on Keats when all the 
Upanishads wait? 

O N E more circumstance, the last I shall 
mention, helps to explain the decline 
of the study of English literature. This is the 
nature of modern literature, its very engaging 
and formidable nature. 

First as to its engagingness. I have but to 
mention the names of the writers who have 
dominated the literary scene during the last 
quarter of a century to lead you to accept 
my statement, extreme as it is, that there has 
never been a literary constellation which has 
received so intense, so passionate, so concen¬ 
trated, and so intellectual an attention. Yeats, 
Eliot, Joyce, Lawrence, Proust, Mann, Gide, 
Kafka, Faulkner; this is to select only those 
who make the most obvious display of power. 
Each one of them evokes from his admirers 
a passionate intensity which has in it an 
element of theological fervour. This is under¬ 
standable and even appropriate—for it is im¬ 
possible to comprehend these writers without 
perceiving that they all express a sense of 
crisis, a belief that man is at some turning 
point of his fate. No other constellation of 
writers that I can think of has ever so fully 
involved the moral life of their readers. The 
idea expressed in 1925 by Ortega y Gasset 
that modern literature was taking a direction 
away from the “human” is perfectly absurd: 
what earlier group of writers has ever been 
so extreme and so overt in its concern with 
the human situation or has had so human, so 
personal, a response? 

Can we be surprised if students—especially 
those of the kind we like most, those with 
sensitivities tuned to the world around them, 
with the impulse to see some connection 
between their formal education and their 
spiritual fate—should find the study of these 
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writers of special importance to them? Can 
we even be surprised if these students should 
be incredulous and a little impatient wjicn we 
tell them that the poets of the English 
Romantic movement have much of the 
apocalyptic quality of the modern writers 
that so engage them, and that at least they 
are remarkably relevant to the modern 
writers? Or if these students, having time 
to take a course either in the modern writers 
or in the Romantic poets, but not in both, 
should choose the former? 

So much for the engagingness of the 
modern writers which works to draw off our 
students’ interest from the old tradition of 
English literature. A word now about what 
I have called their formidableness—their 
difficulty. This we all recognise, and the 
effect of our recognition has been to suggest 
to us the difficulty of all literature and to 
bring about the great proliferation of critical 
theory and practice in the interests of inter¬ 
pretation. At the present moment there is a 
reaction against the large critical movement 
of the last two decades, especially against 
that kind of criticism which assumes that 
every literary work presents a difficulty: in 
its extreme forms if is said to assume that 
every literary work is a problem or a puzzle, 
or, as T. S. Eliot has put it, a lemon to be 
squeezed until the juice of meaning runs. I 
have no wish to get involved in the issue of 
this reaction. I am aware that modern criti¬ 
cal practice has sometimes gone to extrava¬ 
gant lengths in interpretation, yet I find that 
there really is a good deal of difficulty to be 
encountered in literature, often where it is 
least suspected, and it seems to me to be 
profitable and interesting to press harder 
upon a work of literature than my tempera¬ 
ment naturally inclines me to. In short, I am 
concerned neither to attack nor to defend the 
modern criticism, but only to remark that 
it is a literary discipline which inevitably 
engages a considerable part of a student’s or 
teacher’s time and curiosity, and that it is in 
effect yet another competitor with English 
studies as they used to be understood. 

And this is not to mention that the more 
or less newly developed concern with criti¬ 


cism and method has been institutionalised 
in elementary courses which undertake to 
teach the college student how to read and 
understand literature—and of course not 
English literature only, or chiefly, but any 
literature that might come his way, and of 
course, since a method is involved, with an 
emphasis upon the method and the single 
isolated work rather than upon the breadth 
and catholicity of reading which once was 
assumed to be the goal of the study of Eng¬ 
lish literature. 

II 

I H A v E given what I think arc the chief 
reasons why the literature of England no 
longer holds its old pre-eminence in our 
minds and our curriculums, and why, as time 
goes on, it will probably be assigned an even 
smaller place. To take note of this pheno¬ 
menon is to commemorate a significant 
moment in the history of the American 
imagination. It is the moment when Ameri¬ 
cans conceive of themselves to be living in a 
fully-developed culture, which is to be 
described in its own positive terms, not 
merely by negative comparison with other 
cultures, which has its own history, its own 
laws of development, its own tone and 
quality, its own destiny. 

But, as I said at the beginning, we lose 
something when English literature retires 
from its central place in our humanistic 
study. What is it that we lose? 

It seems to me that it is exactly at the 
moment when we conceive American culture 
to be fully developed that wc most need the 
awareness of what, on another occasion, I 
spoke of as the other culture. The occasion 
was an address on Sigmund Freud, and in 
trying to account for Freud’s courage, for his 
personal integrity and his ability to with¬ 
stand the disadvantages of his early circum¬ 
stances in Vienna, I cited, among other 
things that helped him, a certain element of 
his education. It was an old-fashioned classi¬ 
cal education and it enforced upon the boy, as 
I said, “the image of the other culture, that 
wonderful imagined culture of the ancient 
world which no one but schoolboys, school- 
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masters, scholars, and poets believed in.*’ 
And I went on to speak of Freud’s mastery of 
English and of English literature and his 
early love of England: he loved England for 
the same reason that generous spirits have 
loved Greece—that is, for moral reasons: 
England was for him the land that licensed 
the wonderful multiplicity of Shakespeare, 
the land of Milton (who was Freud’s favour¬ 
ite English poet) and of Cromwell, the land 
that would not brook tyranny. 

Now I do not think that in our modern 
situation the culture of Greece can have for 
us the high moral sanction it once had for 
Europe. Nor can the culture of England 
mean to a student in America in the 20th 
century what it meant to Freud in Vienna in 
the nineteenth. Yet the lively and informed 
awareness of another culture is still of very 
great importance in education. 

This importance is in the first instance in¬ 
tellectual. Nothing is of greater value in the 
training of the mind than the exercise of the 
ability to imagine life as it was lived in dis¬ 
tant times and distant places. How it was 
done in that other place, how it was said in 
that other time, how it was felt there and 
then —this is not merely the historical imagin¬ 
ation, it is one of the faculties of developed 
mind in general. When we undertake to 
judge the accelerated movement of graduate 
students away from English literature to¬ 
wards American literature, chiefly American 
literature of the late period, we may indeed 
be witnessing an admirable preoccupation 
with the native tradition and with present 
circumstances, but we may also be witnessing 
a failure of the imagination which is fatal to 
the student of literature. Having myself for 
some years given the graduate course at 
Columbia in the later period of American 
literature, I cannot help seeing a continuity 
between most students’ interest in American 
literature and those theories of secondary 
education which insist that the student can¬ 
not possibly understand a work of literature 
that does not relate to his own experience, 
that to ask him to reach beyond that experi¬ 
ence is to offer him an affront that cannot be 
tolerated in a democracy. If we consider it as 
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it manifests itself in the secondary schools, 
the trend away from English literature>«-it is 
almost completed—is a form of anti-intellec- 
tualism. There is no doubt much to be 
charged against the old curriculum—in its 
conception and in its teaching there was 
probably a considerable infusion of mere 
gentility. And I suppose it has the political 
disadvantage, in a nation whose ethnic 
origins arc so various, of seeming to suggest 
that one ethnic group, by reason of our special 
interest in the culture associated with it, is 
superior to all other;. And of course the 
secondary school situation is far more com¬ 
plex and difficult than it used to be. Yet the 
New York high school I attended drew its 
students chiefly from the sons of immigrant 
families, and to these boys those genteel 
teachers of ours taught Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation, and Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, 
and Macaulay, and As You Uke It, The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice, Macbeth, Hamlet, A Tale 
of Two Cities, and a good deal more. They 
taught with authority—Mr. Walter Johnson’s 
lessons in Milton’s minor poems are the basis 
of everything I may now- know about poetry 
—and they would have said that exactly 
because the texts were beyond the experience 
of the boys it was necessary for the boys to 
master them. I look back at the experience as 
being of the very essence of democracy. 

A t this point the proponents of the 
. Humanities and of World Literature 
will ask whether their programmes do not 
make occasion for just that exercise of the 
imagination beyond immediate experience 
that I have spoken of. Yes, in some degree 
they do. But, as I have said, the Humanities 
course deals chiefly with ideas; it cannot do 
otherwise. This is a good beginning but it 
can only be a beginning in the process of 
developing the historical or cultural imagina¬ 
tion. As for the World Literature courses, in 
their implied rejection of the especial value 
of the cultures that lie nearest to us and that 
are traditional with us, in their affirmation 
of the equal value of aU cultures, there is an 
implied denial of the actuality, of the force 
and value, of any culture. 
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Then too we must be aware of the de- 
heiendes of literary study that is carrioi on 
chiefly throu^ translation. I should be the 
last person in the world to take a high or a 
pure position about reading in translation. 
And yet it is true that literary study, if it is to 
fulfil its implied promises, must sooner or 
later be the study of language. It is true even 
though we who teach have not yet devised 
ways of talking about language that will 
seem substantive and not trivial to students 
who arc not, or not yet, adepts in literature. 
And if it is true, then the study of literature 
in translation only, or chiefly, must always 
be incomplete or inadequate. Since there is 
but little hope that the literature of any 
foreign language can be widely studied in 
America in its own language, then the litera¬ 
ture of our own language must always have 
the first place in our course of literary study. 

At this point the members of the American 
Civilisation courses abate their antagonism to 
my discourse. The literature of our own lan¬ 
guage!—how right I have suddenly become. 
And how bright in their demonstration shine 
the broad new fields of American Studies! 

They do indeed, they shine very bright. 
But I am by no m^ans sure that they arc 
the pastures to which our steps should tend in 
undergraduate education. 

In some ways the study of American litera¬ 
ture does indeed recommend itself as an edu¬ 
cative subject as compared with the study of 
World Literature. For American literature 
can be studied systematically, as World 
Literature, being so very big, cannot. It offers 
us the opportunity to look at a whole litera¬ 
ture seen as an entity, with its history, its 
development, the complete interrelation of 
its parts. Maybe you will say that this is not 
a virtue—I know, of course, that there is a 
strong body of opinion that stands against 
the systematic and historical study of litera¬ 
ture, representing it as non-literary, a mere 
contrivance of the academy. But we must not 
let ourselves be hustled into a condemnation 
of the systematic and historical study of 
literature. It is not a mere modern academic 
invention. The arts have always been known 
systematically and, in so far as possible. 


historically~this is the way the painter 
knows painting, the musician music, the poet 
poetry. 

But, you will ask, why not the systematic 
study of American literature? The answer can 
be quite simple: because American literature 
is not sufficiently extensive in its history. 
Thus, when we consider the study of lan¬ 
guage, we must see it as a clear disadvantage 
that American literature has no Chaucer. 
When we consider the study of prosody, it is 
a clear disadvantage that we have no Wyatt, 
that the study of American prosody begins 
with Walt Whitman. A deficiency appears 
again when we come to study the relation of 
literature to institutions and the general 
culture—America, alas, has no 17th century, 
and for the systematic study of literature a 
17th century is indispensable. And when we 
come to the study of the relation of literature 
to ideas we are in a similar plight. Consider 
what may be done with the relation of Eng¬ 
lish literature to that great general European 
event which we call the French Revolution— 
there is scarcely a work of literature for sixty 
and more years after it that cannot be shown 
to be in one way or another a response to 
this event. Compare this with the relation of 
our literature to the most dramatic event of 
our history, the Civil War, by which, as you 
will suppose, I mean not only the physical 
event but the ideas which the event expressed. 
It is a striking fact of our culture that the 
involvement of our literature with the Civil 
War is slight indeed.* 

I B E L IE V E that I have a very clear sense 
of how difficult and complex American 
literature is. And difficulty and complexity 
constitute an invitation to systematic study. 
But the difficulty and complexity of Ameri¬ 
can literature are, I believe, of a special kind, 

• I ventured to say this before I had read the 
summary of the lecture on “The Civil War and 
American Literature" which Daniel Aaron gave at 
the celebration of the centenary of Gettysburg 
College. Professor Aaron substantiates my state¬ 
ment in considerable detail. I, of course, don’t mean 
—^nor docs Professor Aaron—that the Civil War 
has not presented itself to the American literary 
mind as a dramatic and picturesque event. 
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and this spccialness cannot be understood, 
without reference to a more fully developed 
national literature. Another way of saying 
this is that the nature of American literature 
cannot be understood without reference to 
English literature. 

1 am sure that I need not be at pains to 
protest that nothing I have said is to be taken 
as in the least a derogation of the quality of 
American literature, or to imply that the 
great classics of American literature should 
not be studied in college. What I am saying 
is that American literature systematically 
considered is not the matter that should be 
the central matter of instruction in literature 
in our colleges. 


Trilling 

I began by saying that in raising the ques¬ 
tion of what we lose with the diminishing 
importance, perhaps the disappearance, of 
English studies I had no practical intention, 
and I hoped to imply that I had no polemical 
intention. I have been a little polemical but 
I really could not possibly presume to be 
practical. Our educational situation is much 
too thick to permit anyone to be easily pre¬ 
scriptive—there are just too many things of 
high importance that need to be learned for 
any educational plan to encompass them. I 
shall be quite content if in raising my ques¬ 
tion I have helped to make somewhat clearer 
the complex actualities of our general cultural 
situation at the present time. 


Ronald Tamplin To Deny Possession 

Two trees could stand 
vStraight and to their tops 
Within the circle of each other’s ground. 

Their trunks would rise apart, each tree so much 
Itself that it could stand alone in such 
Completion as to need no more around 
It. But they grow together their leaves fanned 
And closing with the winds. Yet neither stops 
The others growth or takes the rain that drops 
To feed it. In their height uninfringed and 
Free, in some way crowned, 

Some leaves will touch. 
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An Indian Notebook 


Reception 

O UT of Greece, where Parthenon and 
Piraeus were drearily shrouded in the 
grey wetness of a European spring, and 
on to hot and humid Bombay Island. At the 
white-marbled airport I note the weather report 
which coolly lists the day’s temperature as “38 
degrees C., loi degrees F., humidity 89 p.c., 

normal_” The overnight plunge into the 

tropics has given me a chill. I confine myself to 
my hotel room under a slow-moving fan. 

Bombay friends come to call on me. They 
comfort me by telling me how badly I look. 
One reminds me considerately that Alexander 
had also come from Greece, and he had died of 
an Indian fever. It is a bewildering, dispiriting 
reception. Later I airi told that to say “You do 
not look well’’ is the most polite, friendly, and 
solicitous remark that can be made on meeting 
an acquaintance, and one which should be 
appreciated by the person addressed with almost 
a lump in his throat. Choked up with gratitude, 
I thank my informant and register the first con¬ 
fusing lesson of the journey. 

Fair Brides 

M ISS Singh is kind enough to invite me 
to a wedding. It is, alas, not her own, but 
the seventh in four days (and nights) of one of 
her friends or relatives. Apparently all the 
auspices are propitious. The “beneficent planets,’’ 
among which arc Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and 
the Moon, seem to be in unusually happy com¬ 
bination. Miss Singh assures me that no family 
would risk the fate and fortune of their children 
without a most exact calculation of the Zodiac. 

I am left with a Mr. Backliwal as Miss Singh 
joins all the other brilliantly sari«i women 
under the traditional four-posted garden tent, 
positively gleaming in the spectrum of Indian 
silks. He promises to explain all. The ceremony 
proceeds according to Sikh rites, althougn 
neither of the families is of die Sikh faith; it is 


the nostalgia of urbanised Hindus for ancient 
ways, and when the old white-bearded priest 
appears they put a shiny silver microphone 
before him, and it whistles and hums chaotically 
like loudspeaker systems the world over. The 
tabla drum, the vamsi flute, and the dvitara two- 
stringed lute, the glories of Indian quarter-tone 
music, begin their booming and twanging 
rhythms. The guests stand up uncertainly, and 
are motioned down again by an assistant priest. 
I whisper to Mr. B., a prosperous local mer¬ 
chant, asking whether his own marriage had 
been similarly arranged. It had. All the planets 
had been propitious? They were. No inter¬ 
ference from an ascendant Saturn? “None that 
could be discerned,” he said, “but to make sure 
our astrologer advised a wedding immediately 
after midnight. Thus I was married shortly 
before three o’clock in the morning,...” Every¬ 
thing, I presumed, has since been going well. 
“Well, yes, very well.... But in these modern 
days among our young people, I sometimes 
suspect that the astrologers are being bribed. Or 
the heavens are not so beneficent as they 
were....” 

The young groom was of a golden-brown com¬ 
plexion, the girl at his side, by contrast, could 
almost pass for a light European beauty. These 
are, evidently, factors of the utmost importance. 
Colour, I was confounded to learn, is a constant 
chronic concern of Indian social (and sexual) 
life. The “fair bride” is the only true prize to 
be won. Strangely enough, the most striking 
specimens of Indian womanhood I meet and 
talk with are mostly from the South, dark- 
skinned creatures of uncommon beauty, grace, 
and intelligence. But, says Miss B., under some 
ressure, and with a tone of bitterness, “we just 
ave to be more witty, more charming...By 
and large, barring huge dowries or other in¬ 
genious family arrangements, they would seem 
to be the undesirables of the marriage market. 
When I press Miss M. as to her real motives for 
wanting so much to go northwards to Europe, 
13 
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she admits, hesitantly, embarrassedly, jthat she 
hopes, that she is sure, her skin “would become 
lighter... 

Am I bewildered? I am. The Indian is out¬ 
raged by colour-discrimination in Mississippi. 
The Indian Republic, which historically is a kind 
of “melting-pot” of Moslems and Persians from 
the West, Malays from the East, “Indo-Aryans” 
from the North, and dark Dravidians in the 
South, stood in Bandung with brown, black, and 
yellow brethren for progressive racial eauality. 
But orthodox Hindu society itself had been 
organised around a principle of Varna or colour, 
and its scriptures condemned Varna-sani^aray the 
mixing of colours. 

And the real tragic difficulty would seem to 
be that these peoples do not feel well or at ease 
in their own skin. I am shown matrimonial 
advertisements which call for “fair brides,” and 
even one asking for a bride of “Jewish com¬ 
plexion.” (Wasn’t it Herodotus who wrote of 
some Indians being “white like the Egyptians”?) 
A Bengali tells me that until recently it was not 
uncommon to rub apparently fair-looking girls 
with a wet towel to And out whether their com¬ 
plexion was natural; and some harassed fathers 
have even tried to give guarantees that their 
daughters would become “fifty per cent fairer” 
within three months of marriage. 

Worse than Murder 

L i X E a mad dog or an Englishman, into the 
' noon-day sun, and then back to the hotel 
and into the bar. Never was so small a drink 
needed so much. But hope was brief and cruelly 
deceptive. I was never served nor even allowed 
to remain and stare. Prohibition. This was the 
“Permit Room,” and I had no permit. To¬ 
morrow, I promised desperately, I would stand 
in a long exhausted queue before some steaming 
government building and obtain the legal con¬ 
cession extended to pleasure-loving foreigners. 
Then until to-morrow, said the bartender relent¬ 
lessly. Not another minute in this one available 
oasis. Parched, pained, unpacified, I turned and 
left, without even so much as a last backward 
glance. 

“Illegal?” explained Vivek to me at our dry 
and hopeless dinner. “Worse than that. It is sin¬ 
ful. Or so at least do the present rulers of our 
land read the injunctions of religion....” No¬ 
body offered consolation, only sober little facts. 

“Sinful?” said Nirid. “Worse than that. In 
Hindu sacred laws the drinking of alcohol is 
one of the five major sins.” 

“Murder_” I murmured. 

“Worse than that,” Nirid pursued implacably. 
“Among our major sins, murder as such, unless 
it is the murder of a Brahmin, is not one. 
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whereas even association with a man who drinks 
is!” 

In inexpressible discomfort, now tempered at 
least by a vague sense of virtue and a high- 
mindea satisfaction that the laws of the land 
were being properly observed, I listened on with 
dehydrated curiosity. But no. Apparently there 
was neither virtue nor law. True, the Supreme 
Court of India had confirmed the constitution¬ 
ality of the Prohibition Acts of Bombay and 
Madras and elsewhere. Thereupon the prices 
doubled, even of the local pseudo-methybted 
arrackj, and poor and rich alike were more in¬ 
temperate than ever. 

“More people drink now,” Vivek reports, 
“and they drink more.' A new class has grown 
up—illicit distillers, profiteers, black-marketeers. 
Should we not have learned from the boot-leg¬ 
ging epoch of America that Prohibition is un¬ 
enforceable? We did not. Wherever it has been 
tried it has failed. Of all religions the one that 
condemns liquor categorically, regarding it like 
so many of our ministers as the origin of all evil, 
is Islam—yet even the zeal of the devout 
Muslims has not led them to such un¬ 
wisdom. . . . 

“Drinkers have always been foreigners,” ex¬ 
plains Nirid. “Our urban ways have always 
come from the outside, from the Middle East, 
from the Mediterranean. Our rural traditions 
are more truly Aryan, and therefore more in 
accord with Brahmanic principles. The old Brah- 
manic sanctions were directed against hateful 
enemy habits. Against the hated and despised 
aboriginals and outcasts. Against Muslim and 
then British conquerors.... To-day the enemy 
is within. Who have the privileged positions? An 
Anglicised administrative class. Who runs the 
country?” 

Witches 

T h e spectacle of Mardivala, returning for 
lunch after the morning session of the High 
Court, drenched and heat-sick in his formal 
black coat and black tie and stiff, white collar, 
quite convinces me that civilisation is a form 
of masochism; it is the price that comfort pays 
to culture. Naked are tW natives, and justice 
must be wool<lad. 

He tells me—-as we sit in front of his home¬ 
made air<onditioncr, a contraption called the 
“desert-cooler,” which is an old-fashioned fan 
married to a huge cake of ice in a vented tin 
box—of the case which the judges had just closed 
with a decision. Six persons, “Adivasi women” 
belonging to the Warli tribe and dressed in their 
traditional way, had been charged with the 
murder of a man, with cooking nis flesh in a 
magical fire and eating it after sharing it with 
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the victim’s t6'year'old daughter. M., as a 
lawyer, was a bit sceptical of the charges, but as 
the State prosecution had it, the six accused were 
initiating Navshi and Patteri (two minor girls) 
in the art of witchcraft. Navshi was commanded 
CO offer her father as a sacrifice to please the 
demoniac deity. On the appointed day (and I 
summarise from the account of the court record) 
all the accused and the two girls discarded their 
clothes; four of the accused, through their 
magical powers, became pigmies and mounted 
two canine steeds and went to the place where 
Navshi’s father was sleeping. He was awakened 
and told that he was to he offered as a sacrifice; 
as a result of the magic of one of the accused, 
the victim followed silently. After taking him to 
a nearby jungle, all the accused women killed 
the victim, named Vajya, cut him to pieces with 
scythes and put the flesh into two metal pots. 
One of the accused waved a magic wand, and 
fire came out of a fissure in the earth. Vajya’s 
flesh was cooked and devoured, and they all 
drank liquor. 

The key prosecution witnesses were the two 
girls, Navshi, aged i6, and Patteri, 9, who gave 
the court the details of the witchcraft ritual. The 
wife of the victim knew only that her husband 
had disappeared after having gone to cut grass 
in a nearby village. The court doctor testified, 
after examining the bones in the pot, that only 
the skull and mandible could have been those 
of a human being. Villagers reported that the 
six women had long . been held to be witches, 
and that all local deaths due to illness had been 
.attributed to them. 

The judge, a Mr. D. G. Gatne, found it all 
“highly incredible.” He dismissed the case, and 
acquitted the accused. The six women rose, 
folded their hands, and thanked and blessed the 
court. 


The Chinese Shadow 

I T I s some five years since I visited Eric da 
Costa in New Delhi at TAe Eastern Econo¬ 
mist] I remember his buoyant confidence in the 
future of the country, darkened only by his pre¬ 
occupation with the “challenge of China.” His 
thesis was (and remains) that an Asia at the 
cross-roads could take either of two paths—the 
Indian or the Chinese, a “middle way” of free¬ 
dom and social reconstruction, an extreme way 
of total regimentation. I was elated to find him 
still so dedicated, still $0 assured; I was pained 
to tell him that I thought he must be about the 
only man in the land who so felt. 

“If India hiUs,” Gandhi once said, “Asia dies.” 
But India appears to be afraid of this warning 
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tcnlay: it fills her with too much sel£<onsdous< 
ness, it gives her too burdensome a sense of 
historic mission. That she should point the way 
for a whole continent full of sU'uggling pebpksr 
An exaggeration. The challenge ol China? 
Better not talk about that. 

So Da Costa alone has this vision of these two 
slumbering giants, awakening to a modern com¬ 
petition-two ancient but still dynamic civilisa¬ 
tions, both of which have in the past given pro¬ 
found original life to philosophical and artistic 
systems, one in the valley of the Yellow River, 
the other on the Gangetic Plain. But to whom¬ 
ever else one talks in Nehru’s India, the response 
is only an uncertain laugh (“how romantic you 
Westerners are about such matters!") or a 
changing of the subject. 1 suspect it is not merely 
due to natural modesty and a weak sense of 
national adventure; it is, of course, in good part 
that the contemporary Indian mind, troubled 
and unsure of itself among the strange new 
problems of progress, lacks a feeling for its own 
destiny. The Gandhian mission, supported by an 
unforgettable generation of passionate spirits, 
has b^n fulfilled: India is independent and free. 
In the Nehru epoch she has continued to remain 
so, heightened only by a general awareness of 
modernising change and a very vague impression 
of self-importance in world-political affairs. Deep 
conviction, and any large, clear, inspiring vision 
of the future, is missing. This is also due, I 
think, to the way in which Pandit Nehru has 
tried to orient India in international relations. 
In the atmosphere of a foreign policy which pre¬ 
fers to find in totalitarian neighbours friends of 
peace and progress, it is very difficult for an 
Indian to see his way through to the uniqueness 
and importance of his own democratic experi¬ 
ment. Liberty thrives on the pride in what it 
uniquely is. To accept “the challenge of China” 
would be to stress differences and contrasts; this, 
obviously, would be a gesture of unfriendliness. 
Neutrality, which is not infrequently a useful 
instrument of diplomatic machinery, thus 
becomes a mental and moral outlook, and the 
very assertion of what one is, and what one 
can be, is taken to be a dangerous and disagree¬ 
able posture. 

So it is that my friend Da Costa stands almost 
alone, and in his isolation has turned to the spin¬ 
ning of fine political myths to make up in per¬ 
sonal hope wnat is lacking on the national scene. 

“We in India,” he says, with slighdy frenetic 

[ >atriotism, “have always been a tolerant, liberty- 
oving, and non-violent people.” 

“And the Chinese?” I ask, half-afraid of what 
is coming. 

“Well, haven’t they always been militant, in¬ 
tolerant, authoritarian, regimented by centralis¬ 
ing Cxsars, excelling in the arts of mass 
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extermination? Think of our whole. Indian 
tradition from Asoka the Great to Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi—in essence, it is God¬ 
fearing, liberal, and non-violent; politically, de¬ 
centralised; individually, democratic. And then 
think of the Chinese tradition, from Shih 
Huang-ti, the founder of the Chinese Empire, 
through the last of the Manchus down to Chair¬ 
man Mao. I find there atrocities and massacres, 
monolithic patterns, burnings of books. With a 
single order an Emperor sweeps away regional 
languages and unifies the writing of the country 
—and orders all road axles for carts to be of the 
same size. How true to tradition the Communist 
revolution in China has run!” 

We argue a bit. Certainly India needs the sup¬ 
port of a usable past, but not at the price of 
depriving China of her own. History should be 
‘‘past politics,” not present polemics. It reminds 
me just a bit too acridly of the hard-hearted 
readings of the German past in order to strike a 
blow against Hitler, and even the stone-faced 
interpretations of Russian history to lengthen 
the shadow of Stalin through all Slav time. Had 
Communism come to power on the Gangetic 
Plain and a free and open society established 
itself along the Yellow River, we might be hear¬ 
ing lurid tales of Indian cynical violence from 
Kautilya* to Aurangzeb,t and the civilising 
mildness of Confucian wisdom. 


• Kautilya is a 4th-century (B.C.) Indian contem¬ 
porary of Aristotle, and if Aristotle was the political 
adviser to Alexander, Kautilya was the chief 
theoretician of the Mauryan Empire and prime 
minister to Chandragupta. Had Alexander’s cam¬ 
paign gone further into India, two great theories of 
politics and power might have had an historic 
collision. I spent some time hunting down an 
edition of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, the ancient manu¬ 
script of which was only found in our day; both 
J. J. Meyer (Leipzig, 1925) and R. Shamasastry 
(Bangalore, 1915) have made valuable translations 
from the Sanskrit. In form and in general atmo¬ 
sphere it is strikingly akin to Machiavelli’s Prince, 
full of shrewd, cynical, and systematic advice on 
how to exerci.se power and maintain an empire. But 
how utterly cold and cruel it is! It has neither the 
humanist irony of the great Florentine, nor, of 
course, the Athenian’s classic sense of individual 
liberty. 

t Aurangzeb (1659-1707), whose grave I visited 
in Daulatabad and whose run-down imitation of the 
Taj Mahal can be seen in Aurangabad (as poetic 
justice would have it, neither of these arc regis¬ 
tered in any of my guide-books), was the last of 
the great Moghuls, He was the descendant of both 
Timur (Tamerlane) and Genghiz Khan. Fanatical, 
bigoted, and corrupt, he imprisoned his own father, 
demolished temples, banned music, and by means 
of war and hatred destroyed the empire which 
Babur had founded and Akhbar the Great had so 


Ajanta 

N ROUTE to the caves we stop off in the 
old town which lies about five miles to the 
south. It is, so says the guide-book, “surrounded 
by a strong wall and a deep moat....” The wall, 
dusty and crumbling in the hot sun, looks as if 
it would be blown away by a mild summer 
breeze; and the moat is deep, but empty and 
dry. 

On the inside of the old wall, among the open 
halls of what must once have been a caravan¬ 
serai, I find a school. There arc hundreds of 
small boys, but only a verv few girls. The vil¬ 
lagers, I am told, are still very much against 
co-education. In one hallway there is a small 
exhibition of children’s drawings and paintings, 
full of perfectly enchanting motifs from the 
fresco and Mogul styles. In another there is a 
biology class (or is it only hygiene?), and on the 
wall there is a painted skeleton, absolutely 
frightening (to me) in its black-and-white 
colouration and curious distortions. In fore¬ 
shortening, perspective, and other artistic tech¬ 
niques there is a primitivism everywhere which 
is less amusing tnan inexcusable; in a nearby 
town (and, as a matter of fact, in many large 
cities) there is a statue of Mahatma Gandhi in a 
public square which must have been, I was sure, 
smaller than life-size! ... I also peek into the 
language-class, and there on the walls in nicely- 
printed Latin letters (there'arc tiny Hindi trans¬ 
lations below) hang the maxims of their life and 
their new world—“Knowledge Is Power,” 
“Health Is Wealth,” “No Exercise, No Food.” 
But in one corner I also read: “Might Is Right.” 
Somebody must have got his Sanskrit signals 
crossed. 

Along the crc.scent of the Ajanta caves, ex¬ 
cavated in rock on the scarped side of a deep 
ravine, I look for the stream, and the seven 
waterfalls, and the picturesaue greenery. “Come 
after the monsoon,” Ram advises me, “then it is 
all there ... for the tourists.” 

In Cave 9, as we paused to examine the little 
cup-like dugouts in the stone floor (which served 
the Ajanta artists as palettes), we were joined 
by a villager. An old man, bare-footed, loin- 
clad, carelessly turbanned, and none of the atten¬ 
dants bothered to put on any lights for him. He 
squinted into the darkness, and we went on. In 

firmly established. Dr. Pannikkar, with the pious 
generosity of all national-minded historians, writes 
of Aurangzeb; “He died a broken and defeated 
man, but he died for an ideal—the unification of 
India-” I prefer the bizarre but not unintelli¬ 

gent interpretation of a self-educated village 
chronicler who explained to me that “Aurangzeb is 
the burnt-ash of the dynasty. He has the madness 
of decadence. He is Hitler_” 
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the twenty-sixth and final cave, we found each 
other again. He was standing, wide-eyed and 
entranced, in front of the left wall, before the 
colossal image of the dead Buddha about to 
enter Nirvana. This, apparently, was what he 
had conie for. His name is Rup Chand, and he 
walked twenty miles that day from one of the 
nearby villages. Did he know anything of the 
Ajanta caves or of Buddha? He knew nothing. 
He was a bricklayer. Many of his friends in the 
village had for years been telling him stories. 
What kind of stories? The story of a great and 
powerful man. A giant, in size and in strength. 
Who might that be? “Bhima," the old man 
says, “Bhima.” This, suggests Ram, is the 
Herculcs-figurc of ancient Indian mythology. 
“A man so large,” adds Rup Chand, “that if 
I were to stand at one end I could not see the 
other....” 

Or so he had been told. Now he was seeing 
with his own eyes, but sceptically. He moved 
backwards against the right wall and took in the 
full view of the reclining Buddha. Then he 
moved forward again, and with the practical 
sense of the arti.san began to remove his turban 
in order to measure the true proportions of his 
not quite so endless Bhima. He counted out in 
folded lengths the size of the grey tattered cloth 
he had been wearing around his head. I held one 
end at Bhima’s toes, and Rup Chand stretched 
his turban out till it reached the giant’s navel. 
Then I stood at the navel with my end, and the 
measurement was drnc. Bhima was finite, a 
little more than two full lengths of the turban. 
We measured it again, this time going the other 
way. Rup Chand was almost satisfied. He 
walked back and forth, and I trotted along with 
him. Colossal, it was, he said. The largest thing 
he had ever seen in his life. (My own calcula¬ 
tions put it at about twenty-seven feet.) A giant, 
truly. Bhima himself. But his village friends had 
not quite told him the truth. From either end, 
he had reassured himself, he could see the 
whole. 


Real Desires 

B efore taking leave of Ram this afternoon 
I mustered enough courage to attack his 
gentle reserve with a number of personal, and 
hence exceedingly embarrassing, questions. 
What a charming companion he has been, and 
how touching a guide. In Ajanta he would say, 
“Don’t you think these arc as important as the 
frescoes of Assisi, Siena, and Florence?” (and 
he has never been to Italy, or even, I suspect, 
seen good photographs). In Ellora he would 
remark, “And doesn’t this remind you of 
Canova?” (and it didn’t, not even remotely). 
2 


But the “real Ram Krishna,” aged 19, born in 
Secunderabad, salary 60 rupees a month, was a 
creature very far removed from a brief training 
in cosmopolitan xsthctic chatter and a short¬ 
lived accommodation to gadabout Western 
curiosity. 

He lived in a little room by himself, in a 
suburb not very far from here, paid seven rupees 
rent, managed to cook for himself on a rood 
budget of fifteen rupees (goat-meat three times 
a week), and sent his savings home to his 
arents. His father was a “buder” in a local 
otel, that is to say, one of the “Harijans” 
(children of God, as Gandhi decided to call the 
untouchables). Ram’s ambition, if one could 
designate his very tepid life-passion with that 
burning word, was to go into government ser¬ 
vice, and he was actually waiting for his 
appointment to the railways. “Will it be a good 
job. Ram?” I ask solicitously. It is a wrong 
question. “How do you mean?” he replies. 
“That depends entirely on me. Whatever it is I 
will try to be satisfied. That makes all work easy 
and satisfactory. I will do my allotted duties.” 
“But it will, after all, give you a litde more 
money.” “Oh, yes, I will then have 120 rupees 
each month.” “And that, perhaps, will give you 
a chance to live a litde better—to have a bit of 
social life... to go out with a few girls—possibly 
to get married some day soon?” “Oh, no,” he 
corrected me, with quiet tolerance. “Oh, no, 
that will all ^ done according to Hindu tradi¬ 
tions.” “But arc you that traditional, working 
and living here all by yourself, away from your 
family, meeting and talking with foreigners, 
reading all kinds of strange translated books?” 
“Well, in some ways I suppose I have changed. 

I do not subscribe to the Hindu pantheism. I do 
believe in one god, even if he is invisible. But 
the girl I will marry will be decided by my 
parents. They will select a bride for me.” “What 
of their selection? Could you possibly suggest 
to them a preference?” “How do you mean?” 
“A girl that you know or have seen and whom 
you like?” “Oh, I couldn’t do that. My parents 
love me very dearly. More than I deserve.” “And 
when their choice is made, is it possible that 
you might be happier—or disappointed?” “Oh, 

I cannot really concern myself with such things.” 

“And what about those books you were telling 
me about, all those novels—you certainly have 
heard about love, and read about it—in those 
European novels?” 

“Oh, I have stayed away from the bad life. 
Many of my friends in school have turned to 
the romantic ways. But without me. I have 
studied.” 

My discomfort (and perplexity) mounted as 
my interrogation went awry; but Ram bore with 
me as with a summer storm. “You see, in my 
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life I have no desires. My parents—I am to serve 
them. I have no other real wishes.” 

“But then,” I ventured, with inexcusable 
brashness, “unreal wishes?” 

“With a little more money I could buy another 
white shirt, another pair of white slacks, and 
keep myself a little cleaner. 1 would look to my 
dress.” 

“And to nothing else? A radio for your little 
room?” “No.” "A bicycle to ride into town?” 
“No.” “A small library of your own?” “No,” 
he said again, with no impatient finality, but 
only that look of sadness and forgiveness, which 
was in part politeness and in part humility. 

“And your son. Ram, your first son—what 
future for him? Would you wish for him a better 
life than your own?” 

“But how could we tell that? How could we 
control that? The nature of the boy will deter¬ 
mine, whatever our efforts, whether he will be 
better, in some ways, than I, or worse, in other 
ways. Is that not a principle of life?” 

Unreal Desires 

B ack from the villages, cramped and 
medieval, into the bustling metropolis of 
Bombay, with the endless lights of the Marine 
Road Drive glittering along the bay. The transi¬ 
tion is violent and puzzling. Baku! picks me up 
to take me to a “typical party,” typical that is for 
India’s unique cosmopolitan centre. It is a chic 
affair, and for a moment I felt myself in Paris 
or New York, except for the fact that the women 
were more beautiful, the men wittier, the whole 
atmosphere gayer and more informal. The host 
is a wealthy Sikh who publishes a new art maga¬ 
zine. Jim B. is a film-maker who has just won 
a national prize for a Burmah-Shell documen¬ 
tary. K. is a pilot with Air-India. Mrs. P. is a 
divorcee who now works in an advertising 
agency and dreams of going to America. 
Mulk Raj Anand is the distinguished novelist, 
wears achkan and jodhpurs, and longs for the 
youthful years when everybody (“even your 
European friends,” he says to me sharply) was 
loyal to pure revolutionary ideals. K.K.T. is a 
Parsi merchant who has just returned from 
North-German ports where he has bought two 
freight-ships. Good London gin (bought on the 
anti-prohibitionist black-market) flows too easily. 

I remember now only sitting in the corner with 
Moti Lai, my hastily-appointed guru for the 
evening, pressing for information and enlighten¬ 
ment. I look at Mrs. P., so darkly beautiful in 
a charcoal-brown sari, who seems so flirtatious. 
“To yield to spontaneous emotion,” I hear Moti 
Lai saying, “or to sensual appetite is felt to be 
wrong.” Here too? I asked, here too? “This is 
especially the case with sexual satisfaction. Some¬ 


how it is always felt to be illicit and somehow 
impious.” My confusion is only matched by my 
disappointment. But Moti Lai is rclendess. “And 
the most scandalous conduct of all would be for 
a man and a woman to exchange smiling glances 
in public.” I turn away from further enlighten¬ 
ment, avoid the path of the lovely Mrs. P., and 
become very depressed when Patwin announces, 
in a drunken drawl, that the black-market gin is 
all gone. 

One in Seven 

M odern demographers, like the demoniac 
witch-doctors of old, speak a curse. At the 
end of the second Five-Year Plan alone (1961) 
there will be 25 million more to provide for; 
by 1976 at least too million more. Is the problem 
being faced? (But then: are problems anywhere 
ever really faced?) In some of the book-stores I 
see old copies of Marie Stopes prominently dis¬ 
played. In many of the villages there are odd 
tales of the coming of contraception. Among a 
few experts there is talk of the legalisation of 
abortion. Meanwhile, according to something 
called “a pilot research monograph in family 
planning,” I learn that in the Lucknow area 
“total fertility comes to 6-015 children per 
mother, with a gross reproduction rate of 
2-379.” Among the other indelicate conclusions: 
(i) unless fertility is so reduced as to limit the 
average number of children to three, the present 
rate of population growth cannot be stemmed; 
(2) only one in six of the mothers of child-bearing 
age arc responding positively to “family plan- 
ning”; (3) no suitable method is yet available 
that “may generally be accepted and be easily 
adopted by the women.” 

But in this morning’s newspaper I read that 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Mcnon, the new Defence 
Minister, with the stfhsitivity which ail army 
leaders have for raw matetial, says that “the 
people is our country’s greatest wealth,” and that 
“India is the second greatest country in the 
world because she has the second largest popu¬ 
lation in the world.” 

Size continues to exert a peculiar fascination 
in Indian minds. Even Minoo Masani, that cool, 
calculating intelligence, writes in the very open¬ 
ing lines of his Our India (a best-selling book for 
the young, which I pinched from his library last 
night)—“One man in every seven is an Indian. 
The other six are, let’s say, an American, a 
European, a Negro, an Arab, a Russian, and a 
Chinese.... Doesn’t that make you feel very 
important?” 

I asked A. D. Gorwala—who has written so 
bitterly on “the disease of surplus population” 
and other problems that hardly a pimlication in 
the country dares print him any more—for some 
guidance in the moral and meaical complexities. 
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The religious Hindu believes that continence and 
abstinence are the only tolerable approaches. 
The socialist is convinced that population con¬ 
trol is only a capitalist fetish; and in as tnuch as 
full employment will guarantee work and liveli¬ 
hood for all, the more the merrier. The statis¬ 
tician comforts himself with the fact that India’s 
rate of increase is lower than that of Japan or 
the United States or Canada, and far lower than 
that of South American countries. The patriot, 
distressed at the lack of Indian achievement in 
so many spheres, finds consolation in the thought 
of the enormous population. The traditionalist 
would leave the problem to the usual checks; 
pestilence, war, and famine. 

So, says Gorwala, “our life will generally con¬ 
tinue to be, if not short, still nasty and brutish— 
unless we recognise that biology is our priority. 
It is the key to India’s economic welfare and to 
our political stability. What we need is a vigor¬ 
ous, large-scale, country-wide propaganda and 
action programme. The birth-rate can and must 
be brought down....” 

Gorwala’s eloquence is convincing. But when 
he begins to go into the surgical details of his 
plan for the sterilisation of men with three 
children or more, I find myself making a move 
to change the subject. 


Krishna Menon 

W u,\T manner man is V. K. Krishna 
Menon? Last week he was asked for his 
opinion on India’s thorny language question, 
and he replied testily that he had none, for “I 
speak no Indian language.” An irascibly gauche 
reply in public for a man whose political am¬ 
bition has carried him into the cabinet and into 
Nehru’s favoured circle. Yesterday in Travan- 
core he was pressed with the issue of the mount¬ 
ing opposition to the Communist government in 
Kerala—and he answered by saying that it would 
be “beneath the dignity” of the Congress party 
to ally itself with the other dissidents (and this 
at a moment when the Communists maintain a 
majority by only one seat!). What is he up to? 
Purshottom, relentless pc.sslmist that he is, thinks 
only the worst. “The die is cast. Menon will 
succeed Nehru. And that is the end of our free 
India.” Almost everybody sees him as the witch¬ 
doctor, the dark medicine-man of Indian 
politics. He is respected with reluctance, and 
feared irrationally. “You will never understand 
his power,” says Shankar, “unless you under¬ 
stand his relationship with Panditji, and that 
I am afraid is lo.st in the thousand-year-old 
loving-hating tensions between fair North-Indian 
Brahmins and black South-Indian warrior 
castes....” Everybody has a different theory. 
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So the speculations of the day went. I asked 
A. R., the New Yorl( Times correspondent, 
and he too psychologist. “With Menon,” he 
says, “there is always a strange drive to «t the 
insult in first. I have often wondered where it 
comes from. Perhaps from his colour sensitivity. 
Or his loneliness. Or his poverty, or his in¬ 
security. ...” Frank Moraes suggests that “he 
combines a masculine mind with a feminine 
spirit, much given to tantrums and exhibitions 
of pique, verbal volubility and the tired airs and 
graces of a peevish prima donna....” “You 
know,” he adds, “like John Foster Dulles, Menon 
delights in playing the combined roles of mata¬ 
dor and bull. When in America I wa.s asked my 
opinion of the man I always used to say placidly, 
‘Krishna Menon is our Mr. Dulles.’” 

Ushered into his Ministry of Defence office 
this afternoon, I paused under a huge portrait 
of Gandhi as three colonels were escorted out. 
Menon was polite, patient, and cool. ('This 
evening I happened to learn at dinner from a 
woman who had lunch with him that he had 
been plying her with questions as to “who” I 
was, and I shudder to think of the astrological 
coincidence of my puzzling over his inmost soul 
while he was sketching a psychograph of me, 
probably based, alas, on me evening paper’s 
interview which listed me most strangely as “a 
Berlirier who edits a German magazine, sports 
a French beard, and speaks fluent English but 
with a strong American accent,”) 

“You must understand the tragic complica¬ 
tion of our Indian task. You in the West first 
had your industrial revolution, and then came 
modern politics. Here we first had to have our 
political revolution, and now comes modern 
economics. You first had wealth, then power. 
We have power, and have to create wealth.... 
And how full of ironies and surprises it all is! 1 
flew recently along our North-Eastern frontier 
areas. There I landed to visit one of the local 
tribes. This was a people who had never seen 
a wheel until my plane rolled to a stop on one 
of their fields.” 

We chatted, not unamiably, for half an hour, 
and the difficult issues were sedulously avoided. 
His was a brief performance, a one-acter in¬ 
tended only to exhibit a bit of charm, wit, and 
intelligence. “After all, you arc seeing the Prime 
Minister to-morrow, aren’t you?... Oh, he’s a 
pregnant thinker! He is the real man of 

thought_I? Oh, I’m not an intellectual. I’m 

not a thinker. Or even an educated person. I 

don’t read any books. I’m just a-” And here 

he made an elegantly nervous gesture with his 
hand and angular fingers, not without some of 
the South Indian grace which Kathakali dancers 
have made famous. 

In jesting clumsy imitation I waved my own 
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hand, and begged him to say exactly wjiat that 
might be.... 

“Oh,” he said, “just an ... aimless... flut* 
tcrer... 

Then I left, and this time there were two 
generals standing under the oil of Gandhi as I 
was escorted out. 

Faceless Modern 

N e w offices, new apartments, new ministries 
—“faceless modern” is the way we build. 
Is the world becoming like every place.? It is. 
Certainly the furious despair of the Indian 
architects I meet is familiar. “What is all this 
going up.?” Rajcndra fumes, flailing his arms 
as if to sweep away all the scaffolding on the 
horizon. “An indigenous modern architecture? 
Nothing but empty-minded translations of jazz. 
Everywnere just another mass of brick and con¬ 
crete, with holes punctured to breathe in and out. 
Doesn’t anybody realise what horrors we are 
going to leave behind as the landmarks of our 
times? Aren’t these the slums of our soul?” 

Mansinh Rana complains—for me, not quite 
convincingly—against the middle way, with a 
bit of “old sentimental remembrances” and a 
bit of the new “international style of living” in 
boxes-on-stilts. Some of the new structures I see 
seem to me a happier departure from the Gropius 
norm than the timid heresies which Western 
architects arc uncertainly allowing themselves 
these days. Still, no one anywhere appears to 
know what modern truly is, and how, if at ail, 
the sentimental glories of the past should fit into 
a present full of continuous cantilevers and rein¬ 
forced concrete. In Athens I found an absurd 
taste for brand new Corinthian columns, and 
here, in New Delhi, there is likely to be a mind¬ 
less return to the ornamental roundness of Indo- 
Saracen epochs. 

I have yet to hear a good work spoken for 
even a scrap of marble or red sandstone going 
up. The capital full of bureaucrats and bo-trees 
is contemptuously dismissed as “Washington (or 
Bonn) in the Punjab,” in the style of (according 
to one disagreeable local wag) “Victorian- 
Wrighteousness.” As for Le Corbusier’s Chandi¬ 
garh, a hundred miles or so north of here—this 
is Vighneswara’s report: 

“What is it other than miles of asphalted road 
dumped on the flat, arid country? Can anything 
grow there? I saw an avenue of our i^alyana- 
murungai, and they were putting up a brave 
fight against the pitiless sun. Didn’t M. Le 
Corbusier know that these are extremely fragile 
trees?... And that new city. Everything is 
meticulously numbered. All the public buildings 
have enigmatic exteriors. And the long ribbons 
of elongated flats were for me a nightmare of 
asymmetrical geometry. In the High (^urt there 


arc Picassoesque interiors which I presume are 
supposed to strike terror into the hearts of male¬ 
factors. I felt only claustrophobia, without a 
single ray of natural light.” 

I concede the grotesquerie, but stubbornly in¬ 
sist on a sign that we know not merely what 
we arc against, but what we arc for. 

“The idea of conjuring up a whole city out 
of the void is impious!” Apparently it tres¬ 
passes on “Brahma’s exclusive right,” but 
where would Brahma build to-day, and how? 

“Our cities were always built, or rather im¬ 
perceptibly grew, from a central nucleus, a 
temple or a palace.” It seemed hardly likely ffiat 
the Planning Commission would provide such 
convenient new points'of urban departure. 

We finally compromise on an agreement that 
it was folly to spend millions for Le Corbusier’s 
Chandigarh when hardly 40 miles away there 
was Patiala, admirably suited for development. 

“I tell you, such a folly would be inconceiv¬ 
able anywhere except in the snob’s paradise 
which is modern Indial” 

I let that pass, without sad Western qualifica¬ 
tions. I was afraid we might have to have an¬ 
other drink (read: lemon squash) in the enor¬ 
mous and empty halls, bars, and lobbies of the 
new Asoka Hotel, a shiny, massive, frightening 
void, India’s very own contribution to the archi¬ 
tectural disease of white elephantiasis.... 

M.P.8 and Coolies 

I s p E N D the morning in the Lo\ Sabha; until 
recently it was still known as “The House of 
the People” and it still looks, as an Indian Par¬ 
liament inevitably must, like a vaguely Saracen 
version of Westminster. But the chamber is quite 
peaceful. Pandit-ji, as Nehru is called with some 
affection, is seated in the first seat, first row, to 
the left of the speaker, and he wears, as do a 
hundred other followers (curiously, even in¬ 
doors), the little white cap which Gandhi-ji 
made famous. There is an attractive sprinkling 
of women M.P.s. When Nehru rises to speak 
there appears to be no sudden sense of excite¬ 
ment; in addition to being Prime Minister he is 
also Director of Planning and Minister of 
Atomic Energy and it is only another depart¬ 
mental report that has to be given. A not-very- 
bright back-bencher interrupts to put a foolish 
and interminably eloquent question about 
isotopes. The Prime Minister, with a weariness 
which seeps through his formal cloak of parlia¬ 
mentary patience, replies with the necessary 
facts and figures about the construction of piles 
and reactors.... All in all, a dull, routine, and 
hence, as democracies go these days, not un¬ 
impressive session. 

In the afternoon, I wandered through the halls 
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of the government buildings, and was embar> 
rassed to cause so much unrest, for at each turn 
a host of squatters rises and remains standing 
until one passes. These are supposed to be known 
by their new official appellation, namely, “Grade 
IV Employees,” but everywhere when some 
small thing is needed the cry goes up, as in the 
days of the British Raj, for ''Bearer. Strange. I 
would have supposed that these words of 
humiliation, these vestiges of “imperialist com¬ 
mand” and native indignity, would have been 
mouth-washed out of the language in the new 
India. But they seem to be on more lips than 
ever before. In the railway station, as the train 
comes in and porters arc in demand, I hear the 
shouting on all sides for “Cooliel” 

A Mixed Marriage 

A bdul K. M. was a foreign medical student 
. at the university when 1 knew him twenty 
years ago; he has since become a brilliant young 
Muslim surgeon in Agra. He still appears to be 
something of a stranger in his own country, and 
it is with the vvarmhearted, unnatural frankness 
of two strangers that we come to speak of per¬ 
sonal things. 

He tells me of his friendship with a young 
assistant in the hospital. She is the daughter of 
one of India’s most distinguished doctors, a 
Hindu. For six years they were in love, but 
dared not to marry. (“Mixed marrwges,” as 
everybody has been'politely telling me, are more 
frequent these days.) Two years ago they decided 
to make their own arrangements. Since then his 
wife has been cut off from her family: her father 
never speaks of her, her mother obediently re¬ 
frains from writing. They both have lost all 
contact with their old circle of friends. His own 
appointment to a university was cancelled; his 
contract with his clinic was not renewed. “Oh, 
there was nothing personal in all this,” he ex¬ 
plains, “it was simply the formal proper sign 
of respect to my distinguished father-in-law, a 
fine and honourable man whom nobody wanted 

to hurt further_But I did receive one personal 

congratulation. How elated we were! A famous 
colleague went out of his way to befriend us. 
But then I learned that he was a lower-caste 
man. ...The difference? The difference is that 
he had become eminent through achievement, 
and he knew the pain of being an outsider. His 
gesture, you sec, was a private, a personal 
matter. It was pity, and self-pity. It was not a 
matter of principle....” 

So there they were again in their utter loneli¬ 
ness which I, even more of an outsider, even 
more irrelevantly personal, was quite helpless to 
relieve. 
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On Time 

I ONLY noticed this morning, with an acci¬ 
dental passing glance at the little note from 
the Prime Minister^ Secretariat, that what I took 
to be the official correspondence number— 
Chaitra /p, 1880 —was something quite differ¬ 
ent. On to-day’s copy of the “Amrita Bazar 
Patrika” I am struck, too, that next to the usual 
newspaper dateline (April 13, 1958) there is also 
the following: Chaitra jo, 136^ B.C. {Chaitra 
aj, 1880 8a\abda). The calendar? Then never 
was a subscriber $0 reassured that the copy in his 
hand was the very latest. 

Apparently, as Colonel S. says, with that 
weary resignation which I often confound with 
the heritage of British understatement, “there is 
a great deal of confusion at present prevailing in 
regard to the calendar.” For some seven cen¬ 
turies under Muslim rule India had used the 
lunar Hejira calendar—except for the brief 
period when Emperor Akbar had insisted on the 
Tarikh Ilahi, the Iranian solar calendar. When 
the British came (1757), the Gregorian calendar 
was introduced. That, according to my calcula¬ 
tions, should make three—but no, there are, with 
the usual Indian talent for proliferation, at least 
thirty. I am shown a bewildering variety of 
panchangs, and in each of these almanacs the 
holidays and religious festivals are differently 
listed, some differing between Bengal and 
Orissa by as much as a month. Which is, I sup¬ 
pose, only normal, considering that the calcula¬ 
tions were made by indigenous astronomers who 
did their moon-gazing with the naked eye. Nor 
did the local scribes fail to introduce deviations 
of their own. Colonel S. does some rapid re¬ 
searches on the date 21 March, 1957. In wngal 
this is Chaitra 7, in Orissa Chaitra 8, and in the 
South (where everything is always different) 
Panguni (Phalguna) 8. Small wonder that some 
of our friends have reputations for coming, not 
minutes or hours but days and even weeks late 
for appointments I 

How can all this confusion be resolved? By 
committee, obviously. But the governmental 
committee must limit itself only to “secular” 
reforms, which would leave the chaos of 
religious holidays intact. This is a little embar¬ 
rassing, for even the Catholics on detecting that 
the Julian calendar was miscalculating the 
equinoxes, corrected it in the year 1582, on the 
advice of Pope Gregory XIII. India kept on 
losing as much as 23 minutes a year for some 14 
centuries. The accumulated error makes March 
21, or the vernal equinox, fall on April 13 or 14. 

From the name of the astrologer caste, the 
Sakadvipi Brahmins, comes the chosen “Saka 
era,” which still runs some 78 years behind the 
Christian era. The day, so the committee has 
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ruled, should be reckoned from midnight to 
midnight—except, of course, for religious pur- 

E oscs, and there the local sunrise systems may 
s followed. The All-India Radio now opens 
each broadcast with both the Gregorian and the 
new Indian dates. 

Colonel S. tells me that Nehru, too, had once 
asked about the Saka calendar. “He didn’t 
understand it cither.” 

Nehru 

M y plans for Agra and Fatchpur Sikri arc 
upset by the news that Pandit Nehru 
would see me that evening, and I rush about 
foolishly, taking a frantic quick glance at every¬ 
thing and, of course, a snapshot of the Taj 
Mahal. The plane brought me back in time for 
tea at the Prime Minister’s residence. 

He asked me whether I had seen the Moti 
Masfid in the Red Fort of Agra, but I am afraid 
I hadn’t. Or the inscription, attributed to Jesus, 
on the Buland Darwaza in Fatchpur Sikri— 
“The world is a bridge. Pass over it, But build 
no house upon it, The world endures but an 
hour...”—but I must have passed it by with so 
many other Sanskrit carvings. But one thing I 
had seen, I said (with a shade too much enthusi¬ 
asm, as if to cover up my tourist shame and 
embarrassment), a house worth building, a 
unique and enduring thing of the human spirit. 

I meant the Diwan-i-Khas (and it had, in fact, 
preoccupied me in the royal, long-deserted city 
of the Great Moghuls). He did not seem to recall 
it. This was, I reminded him, “the hall of the 
private audience.” It is centred remarkably on 
a single pillar, half of which is carved in Flindu 
and tne other half in Moslem designs. Crowning 
the pillar was the Emperor Akhbar’s scat, and 
radiating out were four causeways to the four 
corners of the gallery, and there sat each of the 
ministers. So, apparently, did Akhbar engage in 
disputations. Here, I thought, caught in curved 
and cornered sandstone, was the perfect image 
of political power in the context of a free 
dialogue. Whereupon he did me one better (and 
how easily, and with what appeared to be 
genuine scholarship), and told me of the rock- 
engraved proclamations of the Emperor Asoka 
which are still being discovered by the archsEolo- 
gists. Asoka had been stricken witn remorse (two 
thousand years ago, but not irrelevant) at the 
useless carnage of his victorious wars against 
enemies, and announced his repentance in a 
series of pronouncements. From the various 
Rock Edicts now dug up there still breathes, 
Nehru felt, the spirit of peace, good-will, and 
compassion in the world.... 

Which brought us to the frontiers of the cold 
war. When I gave him a copy of my book on 
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the Hungarian revolution, be seemed to strike 
an apologetic note about India’s slow and in¬ 
accurate comprehension of events (it took a 
month to reverse Menon’s, and his own, wild 
misreading of Budapest). He asked about the 
apparently conciliatory Soviet moves on the 
questions of European disen^gement and 
atomic bombs. I could only tell him what I had 
from two former Ambassadors in Moscow, 
namely, that they (Messrs. Kennan and Bohlen) 
waitea expressly for years for one small, serious, 
substantial sign that the Bolsheviks wanted to 
settle some open problem with the Americans— 
in vain. For my own part, no creditable Soviet 
initiative coula be expected from May Day 
speeches or slogans on tnS front page of Pravda. 
“But then,” he countered, “is Mr. Dulles the 
model of diplomacy by ‘small signs’?... I know 
there are times when even the men in Moscow 
look out towards the West for a signal which 
could break the deadlock, Khrushchev himself 
spoke of this with me, even asked me to help, 
I reminded him that so much of what he has 
been saying would only serve to reinforce the 
recalcitrance of the other side.... But the hard¬ 
ness and blindness is, I am afraid, mutual. Abuse 
and recrimination is the meaning of the Cold 
War.” 

1 was eager to talk about Indian affairs, and 
he was relaxed enough to take a thoughtful back¬ 
ward glance at the path the nation had taken in 
ten years. The deal with the Maharajahs to estab¬ 
lish national unity still seemed to him a defen¬ 
sible expedient, although, as he added, “some¬ 
times I think we were much too generous” (for 
the compensations to the princes were often 
almost as fabulous as the bejewelled empires sur¬ 
rendered). The killings of the Pakistan Partition 
period were “awful” and still horrified and 
shamed him. He felt pleased about the break¬ 
through in India of new science and technology. 
He felt happy about the new type of “com¬ 
munity villages” being fostered throughout the 
countryside. He thought that the several general 
elections the new Indian democracy had ex¬ 
perienced were surprising achievements. He 
remained amazed at how the “Personal Law” 
which he had helped to draft had actually 
revolutionised the status of women (how it had 
made divorce possible, given them property titles 
and right of inheritance, etc,). 

And what, in the present, filled him “with 
despair”? Here he began to speak with a frown, 
nervously, and even the fading rose on his jacket 
suddenly looked utterly wilted. Issues become 
smaller and spirits become weaker. He deplored 
“the new provincialism” in the land, especially 
the controversy (and occasional violent outbursts) 
over the lin^istic issue. He was saddened by 
the return of the caste problem, “which has been 
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goin^ out sociallv, but is now coining back 
jpolitically” (for all parties manoeuvre cynically 
for the caste-man’s vote). His explanation was 
that “in the absence of external danger a people 
always multiplies the divisions within itself... 

“Docs Pandit'ji really look so tired, so weary?” 
How can one tell across a tea-table? A nignt’s 
sleep, or a fortnight’s holiday, might restore a 
bit of bounce. Would it touch the deeper 
fatigue? When I spoke of Berlin, Nehru recalled 
that he had been there twice, once in the 
’twenties, but before that in the pre-World 
War I period with vivid memories of the Kaiser’s 
pageantry, Wilhelm’s moustaches, and all that; 
I was forcibly reminded that he quite possibly 
belonged to that aged generation whose last 

E olitical adventure always seems these days to 
c retirement. 

In the evening, in exchange for odd scraps of 
the above, A.R., of the Times offers me his 
theory of Nehru’s celebrated fatigue. “This man 
is the leader of the government,” he says, “the 
leader of the majority party, the one force in 
Parliament, the chief economic planner, the chief 
social-reformer, the leading military thinker, the 
foreign affairs analyst, the man who decides 
everything.” More than that: “He is every¬ 
where_Here he is scolding the police, ridi¬ 

culing superstition, censoring movies, inspecting 
schools, peering down construction shafts. He 
once told me that to him India was a crowd, that 
in the past nine years he had never visited a 
shop in New Delhi,’ taken a quiet walk in the 
streets, ridden in a taxi. The weariness is the 
burden of devotion... 

“That is too physiological,” comments P., 
“and not ideological enough. Pandit-ji is faced 
with the most disagreeable, the most unattrac¬ 
tive political battle of his life—fighting the Com¬ 
munists. This is the campaign which will make 
or break Indian democracy. He knows it. He 
will even acknowledge it privately. He may con¬ 
script himself for the battle, but he will never 
enjoy it. Weariness is often only a symptom of 
spiritual reluctance.” 

My own suggestion was less inspired, more 
bureaucratic. These days have been full of 
governmental appointments. I have gone in and 
out of ministries and secretariats. The men 
around Nehru? Think of the men around 
Gandhi 1 The Mahatma was able to develop and 
to hold strong and keen-witted personalities 
around him. There was the intellectual fox-like 
Rajagopolachari (whose daughter married 
Gandhi’s son), the modernist like Nehru (who 
confessed, “I loved the old man but never under¬ 
stood him”), the ascetic like Vinoba Bhave (who 
inherited his loin<loth), the political revolution¬ 
ary like Jayaprakash Narayan..., What a galaxy 
to carry on! And around Nehru to-day? There 


seems to be no one. And, after Nehru goes, to 
carry on? There seems to be nobody. 

Weariness is often just another word for lone¬ 
liness. 

Cholera in Calcntta 

T o-day remains the seventh and worst day 
of Calcutta's cholera epidemic. Thousands 
are ill, hundreds have died. On the streets, once 
or twice, I had a sickening glimpse of the symp¬ 
toms, and on Brabournc Road, near the Portu¬ 
guese Church, stinking garbage has been lying 
for days uncleared. The hospitals are already 
bulging, and where there is a clinic with a spare 
corner and some extra straw-matting there are 
no vehicles to transport the stricken. There arc 
only 22 ambulances, and five have broken down, 
eight are still being tinkered with by mechanics, 
and two or three others just won’t move. 

I sipped tea with my friends uncomfortably, 
reassuring myself all the time that it was in fact 
boiling hot. They had, of course, been inocu¬ 
lated? Oh, no. Why not? No good reason. 
Didn’t they believe the reports in the papers? To 

be sure. And the health of their children-? 

Re.signation. I took a last sip of the tea and 
found it alarmingly luke-warm.... 

In the evening, with Mazumdar, and in in¬ 
dexible antiseptic calculation, we drink only 
Chinese whisky. He tells me that the health 
authorities of the city administration have 
promised “to investigate the causes of the 
epidemic,” and “to take appropriate action.” I 
storm. The causes have been known for a cen¬ 
tury. And the appropriate action lies at the tip- 
end of a hypodermic needle! and in cleaning the 
garbage off the streets! and in digging sanitary 
wells! and boiling the water! and in getting 
ambulances that run! When there was stxalled 
“germ warfare” on a Korean frontier thousands 
of miles away, there were Indian demonstrations 
and protests, and no one in Calcutta knew for 
certain whether there were any casualties or even 
a single real germ. Now it is all real, at home, 
and fatal; and nobody utters a peep. “Cholera 
may be curable,” says Mazumdar, “but what 
seems incurable is our attitude that life is ex¬ 
pendable.” Still, he promises to write an 
editorial note about it (and does). “Good to be 
alive,” he toasts, and we all gulp hard. 

My friends have just telephoned. They apolo¬ 
gise for the lateness of the hour, but they want 
to please me with the information that they all 
had just gone to the doctor’s to receive their 
vaccine—more out of conciliatory politeness, I 
suspect, than out of a sense of urgent necessity. 
That would bring the city’s total for inoculations 
up to about a million. Only a few more million 
to go. 
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The Language Problem 

W HEN people have not been fighting over 
frontiers or precious treasure, then they 
have been quarrelling over the colour of skins— 
and the colour of words. In Bonnibay the sup¬ 
porters of the Gujerati language (especiallv well- 
to-do merchants) and the Maharashtrans (whose 
lower<lass elements have been agitated by the 
Communists) have rioted—and murdered—in 
the city streets. In Ceylon the Tamil minority, 
outraged by the letter "sri' on the new licence 
lates, have been overturning—and burning— 
uses, trams, and automobiles. Somewhere in the 
Indian countryside (I have been searching for 
him, but in vain) there is Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia, the brilliant and unpredictable Berlin- 
educated socialist leader, in the midst of pro¬ 
claiming an “Angrezi Hatao” or “Banish 
English” week; and he has been marching 
with volunteer bands, roving from street to 
street, tearing down signboards, erasing English 
names. 

In November, 1949, the Constituent Assembly, 
although sharply divided (the debates, of course, 
were in the mother tongue of the British Raf), 
approved by a majority of one vote the decision 
to make Hindi the official language of India. 
The strange paradox of this question of the Eng¬ 
lish language would seem to be that those who 
speak English have opposed it, and those who 
have always resented it have suddenly become 
the champions of “the language of Shakespeare 
and modern scientific truth.” 

“I was a sentimentalist, too,” Rajogopolachari 
confessed one evening in Madras to me. “I was, 
after all, the last Governor-General of India, and 
I could not help feeling—then—that the con¬ 
tinuance of a foreign language would be deroga¬ 
tory to our national prestige, English was the 
speech of the conquerors whom we allowed to 
take possession or our country. We disliked 
them. But now that Englishmen are gone, anger 
has gone. We have become calmer, quieter. And 
what the Englishman has left behind is no longer 
his property. Why should we throw it away? 
Have we thrown away his railways and tele¬ 
graph wires? We have not even sent back the 
statues still standing in our parks. The decision 
was an erroneous step taken when thought was 
not ripe. It should be suspended. I have said so 
publicly and Nehru has accused me of ‘waging 
a cold war’ against him. But Hindi is simply 
not rich enough and good enough for all our 
purposes. We need English for science, for in¬ 
tellectual life, for international affairs. At home 
our people should continue to speak their 
mother-tongues, in my own case Tamil.” 

But not all the new defenders of English 
against “Hindi imperialism” are friends of the 


other thirteen national languages. (It is probably 
fourteen official competitors now, for in Delhi I 
heard a clever editor put on a show of dialectics 
in a press conference with Nehru—“if our 
Anglo-Indian community shares equal rights in 
Indian democracy, is then their language, Eng¬ 
lish, also not a national tongue of our people?” 
—whereupon he got what he wanted, namely, a 
weary concession from the Prime Minister, “I 
suppose so....”) 

“Beware of all of our eloquence on the lin¬ 
guistic issue,” Purshottam warned, “beware of 
all of our bunl(^\ Most of the languages which 
arc with us to-day have been preserved only by 
illiteracy! They would^have passed away gen¬ 
erations ago if people could read and write some¬ 
thing else. What was the Gujerati I learned as 
a boy? Nothing but a miserable dialect. And to¬ 
day I never use it. My wife is from the South, 
but I know no Malayalam, So we have always 
spoken to each other in English. And every now 
and then, in some outburst of infantile romanti¬ 
cism, we might quote some of our own tender 
love poetry to each other. But what arc 
these verses really—nothing more than a few 
flowery phrases, and these are passed off 
nowadays as the richness of regional cultural 
traditions.” 

Yet, in Calcutta, they would not love English 
so much had they not loved Bengali more. This 
is the land of Rabindranath Tagore, and even 
the most solicitous of guides would have dragged 
me off to Shanti Nikctan, a hundred blistering 
miles away, to see his Bengali manuscripts and 
his Bengali landscapes. Ayyub hand-winds his 
old victrola to play Tagore songs for me, 
Buddhadeva Bose reads rapturously a single line 
of his Bengali poetry 

Nishidin bharsha ra\hish, ori mon habei habS 

which, in its “utter untranslatability,” comes out 
only as “Have hope, O my heart, hope day and 
nignt, for it will be, it will be_” 

There is here a literary pride of fierce inten¬ 
sity. And what a brilliant campaign has this 
shrewd and effective intelligentsia conducted on 
the Indian political scene! Seen from here, 
Hindi seems almost to be a lost cause. 

S. K. Chatterji: “Is it true that the Hindi¬ 
speaking minority in India amounts to 42 per 
cent of our population? It is not. This figure has 
been inflated by improperly combining the 
figures for Rajasthani, Kosali, Bhojpuri, Urdu 
Punjabi, and Maithili, some of which arc totally 
distinct.... We are faced by a very serious 
menace to Indian unity in this linguistic 
chauvinism. Some have even started a slogan, 
'Hind, Hindu, Hindi, these three arc one!’" 

Buddhadeva Bose: “Nor is it a fact that 
Hindi, which is our official language and is soon 
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to be our national lanwage, is ‘spoken and 
understood in practically every part of the 
country.’ You have probaoly listened to bazaar- 
Hindi in our railway stations. But this is not a 
lan^age known to god or man! It is only a col¬ 
lection of corrupt words devoid of grammar or 
syntax, in which the crudest communication is 
just barely possible. What is it good for? For 
haggling 1 But this peculiar form of oriental 
activity can be conducted in signs and gestures, 
as you no doubt have discovered, without benefit 
of any language at all... 

Amlam Datta: “This whole misfortune in 
India has been based only on a misreading of the 
19th century in Europe. Scraps of Herder have 
led to absurd notions of the relations between 
nationality and language. As if Belgium didn’t 
have two languages, and Switzerland three, as 
if the future united Europe would not have a 
dozen I If no other country in history has ever 
adopted a ‘foreign’ language for official use, then 
let India be the first.” 

Abu Sayeed Ayyub: “Our country ‘unified and 
integrated’ by a common shared tongue—this is 
a wish. And wishes are good horses to ride. But 
India, you see, has never had one national lan¬ 
guage. In ancient times Sanskrit was the lan¬ 
guage of a strictly limited elite (and only of 
men). In Moghul times Persian was exclusively 
the language of the court. Now it is true that 
in addition to bazaar-Hmdi, with its makeshift 
vocabulary of a few hundred words, there is the 
prosy ‘Khariboli’ Hindi, a fine and difficult 
tongue. But it scarcely existed a century ago. 
It has neither ancient richness nor modern use¬ 
fulness. Brahmin pandits will have to create a 
dictionary full of new words and phrases! Let 
us not search for simple or heroic solutions. We 
believe and take pride in the fact that India’s 
chief contribution to the progress of civilisation 
is a spirit of synthesis which reconciles differ¬ 
ences without obliterating them, which wel¬ 
comes diversity of culture and tradition, of race 
and religion. Should we now therefore be ready 
to recognise and proclaim to the world that India 
has not one but a dozen national languages, just 
as it has not one but half a dozen national 
religions?” 

Still; if not all champions of English are sup 
porters of the traditional languages, not all 
mokesmen for the regional cultures command 
fluency in the beloved mother tongues. Even in 
Bengal one writer told me that he still has “diffi¬ 
culties,” for he had lived too long in the Indian 
west. And in the south one impassioned young 
man insisted that “a people should have the 
language in which it dreams!”—but then ad¬ 
mitted that his own Telegu, alas, was not good 
enough for dreaming. 
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Bajaji 

“•K T EVER will there be an evening like this 
iN even if we have seven re-births!" whis¬ 
pered the young man to me, as old RajagoMla- 
chari hobbled away from our garden circle. It 
had been something of a rare occasion for the 
worshippers of Rajaji (in fact for us all) to be 
in the presence of this wizened, aged man, said 
by so many to be the wisest and most fearless in 
the land. He alone, of all the former close 
associates of Gandhi, has remained politically 
independent, without official position, a gadfly 
of the State. How weird are all the local loving 
appellations for this man who has never been 
outside of India—a “modern Socrates,” an 
“Asian Savonarola,” a “brahmanised Glad- 
stonian liberal.” 

He sat with us for hours, talking, listening, 
and I was magnetised by this most impressive 
and unforgettable personality I had met in India. 
He reminded me, as we sat there, of what the 
Mahatma must have been like—hunched and 
shrunken together, and behind the soft voice 
and smile, a piercing, subtle, understanding in¬ 
telligence. 

“Gandhi?” says Prabhakar later, in our last 
argument. “Oh, no. Gandhi-ji has the wisdom 
and the cleverness—and the face!—of a child. 
Rajaji has the wisdom and the foxiness—and 
the face!—of an old woman.” But perhaps this 
was only because Rajaji had prevented Prab¬ 
hakar, with a small, stern, non-violent gesture 
of his hand, from copying wicked little quota¬ 
tions into his notebook. 

I now regret that Prabhakar did not get away 
with his secret jottings. Rajaji said many extra¬ 
ordinary things, some gently, some savagely, but 
above all he prodded and parried in the most 
spectacular way. He disdains the mantle of 
“minor saintliness,” and spurns popular mes¬ 
sages of hope. He did not mind being taken for 
a whining old man longing for the past. He was 
sad, but not sentimentally so, rather out of the 
sense of loss which civilisations in decay inevit¬ 
ably impart. Yet if he prefers no record, let us 
say that ail the details were lost in the luminous 
enchantment of the evening. 

Taking off 

I N the last minutes of a journey one finally 
learns how to ask the questions with which 
one should have begun. I sit fastened on to my 
plane seat, and search through my pockets and 
papers for scraps of notes, backs or envelopes, 
calling cards, loose clippings, and hotel mes¬ 
sages. It comes to an untidy but reassuring pile. 
All the answers, surely, must be in there, some¬ 
where. Odds-and-ends begin to slip away from 
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me, and I ask the Air-India stewardess’ (in sari) 
for a bag or a piece of string. (She is dark- 
skinned and well-educated—but what Indian 
language does she speak? docs she adore Nehru? 
is she happier in a machine than her mother in 
the village? will she have difficulties getting 
married?) I get a single piece of matted hair 
from a jute nag in the back, and the whole 
lunder is safely secured. 1 fondle it playfully, 
ut with increasing uneasiness. Had I found 


everything, and had I gotten it all right? An old 
familiar uncertainty begins to upset me. 1 recall 
the night when work, at last, was finished on 
my book on the Hungarian revolution and I felt, 
nightmarishly, a hand on my shoulder drawing 
me away pitilessly from the litter on my desk, 
and a voice said, “In the first place, it was not a 
revolution but an earthquake, in the second 
place it was Bulgaria not Rumania, and in the 
third place... 


Alan Ross Algerian Refiigee Camp, Ain-Khemouda 

You have black eye.s, 

Four years of age, 

A chic, cast-off coat 
—pepper-and-salt, double-breasted, 

A label naming you ‘ Mohammed,’ 

Some slippers, a squashed felt hat. 

Nothing else. And ‘nothing’ means just that. 

This camp is your home until- -well, until. 

A fltig flaps on a hill. 

The oued soon will be dry. 

Do you know how to cry? 

Smoke curls from the tents 

Where women who are not your mother. 

Hennaed and trinketed, cook. 

Your eyes see but do not look. 

And men who are not your father, 

Turbaned and burned, sit stiff 
In rows, like clay pigeons, on a cliff. 

Targets do not easily relax. 

Your hair is fair as flax. 

Guns rattle the mauve lulls 
Where the last warmth spills 
On villages where once you were 
One of a family that di^. 

Not much else. Just that. 

You pull down the brim of your hat. 

I do not know what goes on inside. 



St.-John Perse 


Narrow are the vessels 

Fragment from “ Seamarks ” translated by Wallace Fowlie 


Lovers, O late-coniers among the marbles and tiie bronzes, in the lengthening fires of 
evening, 

Lovers who kept silent in the midst of alien crowds. 

You too will testify tonight in honour of the Sea: 


1 

. . . Narrow are the vessels, narrow our couch. Immense the expajise of waters, wider our 
empire. In the closed chambers of desire. 

Summer enters, coming from the sea. To the sea only shall we say 

What strangers we were at the festivities of the City, and what star rising from undersea 

festivities, 

ITung one evening, over our couch, on the scent of the gods. 

In vain the surrounding land traces for us its narrow confines. One same wave throughout 
the world, one same wave since Troy 

Rolls its haunch toward us. On a far off open sea this gust was long ago impressed . . . 
And the clamour one evening was loud in the chambers: death itself, blowing its conches, 
could not have been heard! 

The vessels shall you love, 0 lovers, and the sea high in the chambers! 

The land one evening mourns its gods, and man hunts rust-red badgers; cities wear down, 
women dream .... May it always be at our door 

That immense dawn called sea—^lite of wings and levying of weapons; love and sea of 
the same bed, love and sea in the same bed— 
and this dialogue again in the chambers: 


2 

1 “. . . Love, love, that holds so high the cry of my birth, how great a sea moving toward 

the Woman who loves I Vino tramjded on all shores, blessing of foam in all flesh, and song 
of bubbles on the sands . . . Homage, homage to the divine Ardour! 

You, avid man, unclothe me: master more calm here than on his deck the master of the 
ship. And so much clothing falls away, there is nothing of the woman that you have not 

27 
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greeted. Summer opens, which is* fed by the sea. And my heart opens to you a wxjman 
fresher than green water: seed and sap of sweetness, acid mingled with milk, salt with 
vivid blood, and gold and iodine, and the flavour too of copper with its essence of bitterness— 
all the sea borne in me as in the maternal urn .... 

And on tlie shore of my body man born of tlie sea lies stretched out. May he refresh his 
face even at the spring beneath the sands ^ and rejoice on my soil, like the god tattooed with 
male fern .... My love, are you thirsty ? I am woman at your lips keener than thirst. And 
my face in your hands as in hands fresh from shipwreck, ah! may there be for you in the 
warm night freshness of almond and flavour of dawn, and first awareness of fruit on the 
foreign shore! 

I dreamed, the other evening, of islands greener than any dream.... And sailors landed 
on the shore in search of blue watery they saw—it was ebb-tide-*—the new made bed of 
streaming sands: an arborescent sea had left there, as it sank, its pure capillary prints, like 
those of great tortured palms, or of tall enraptured girls laid down in tears among their 
loin-cloth and unbraided tresses. 

And these arc figures of a dream. But you, man of upright brow, inhabiting the reality of 
the dream, you drink right from the round mouth, and know its punic lining: flesh of 
pomegranate and heart of prickly-pear, fig of Africa and fruit of Asia .... Fruits of woman, 
O my love, are more than fruits of the sea: from me not painted nor adorned, receive an 
earnest of the Sea Summer . . . .” 


2 “. . . In the heart of man, solitude. Strange the man, shoreless, near the woman, 

herself a shore. And myself a sea at your orient, as if mingled with your golden sand, may 
I go once more and linger on your shore, in the slow unrolling of your coils of clay— 
woman who forms and unforms with the wave that engenders her .... 

And you, more chaste for being more naked, clothed by your hands alone, you are no 
Virgin raised from the depths. Victory of bronze or wdiite stone recovered, with the am¬ 
phora, in the great meshes laden with seaweed by the wwkers; but woman’s flesh before 
my face, woman’s warmth in my nostrils, and woman’s whole radiance, her aroma, like 
the rose flame of fire between half-joined fingers. 

And as salt is in the wheat, the sea in you in its essence, the thing in you which was of the 
sea, has given you that taste of a happy woman to whom I come .... And your face is up¬ 
turned, your mouth is fruit to be consumed, in the hull of the bark, in the night. Free my 
breath on your throat, and from everywhere the rising of seas of desire, as in the full tides 
of the closest moon, wdien the female land opens to the salacious, supple sea, adorned with 
bubbles oven in its ponds, its maremmas, and the sea high in the grass makes the sound of 
a noria, the night bursts witli sea hatchings .... 

O my love who tastes of the sea, may others graze their eclogues far from the sea, in the 
depth of the sealed valleys—mint, melissa and melilot, warmth of alyssum and marjoram 
—and there one talks of bee-keeping, another deals with lambing, and the felt-padded 
ewe kisses the earth at the foot of the walls dusted with black pollen. When the peaches 
are set, and the ties for the vine are sorted, then have I cut the knot of hemp which holds 
the hull on the ways, in its cradle of wood. And my love is on the seas! and my burning is 
on the seas! . . . . 

Narrow are the vessels, narrow the alliance} and narrower still your measure, 0 faithful 
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body of the beloved . . . And what is this body itself, save image and form of the ship? 
nacelle and hull, and votive vessel, even to its median openings formed in the shape of a 
Imll, and fashioned on its curves, bending the double arcli of ivory to the will of sea-born 
curves .... The builders of hulls, in all ages, have had this way of binding the keel to the 
set of frames and planking .... 

Vessel, rny fine vessel, that yields on its timbers, and bears the burden of a man’s night, 
you are to me a vessel bearing roses. You break the chain of olTerings on the water. And 
here we are, against death, on the black acanthus paths of the scarlet sea. Immense is the 
dawn called sea, immense the expanse of the waters, and on the earth turned to dream, 
on our purple confines, all the distant swell that rises and crowns itself with hyacinths like 
a people of lovers! 

There is no higher usurpation than in the vessel of love.” 

3 

1 “My teeth are pure under your tongue. You weigh on my heart and govern my 
limbs. Master of the bed, O my love, like the Master of the ship. Gentle the lielm at the 
touch of the Master, gentle the wave in his power. And it is another woman, within, who 
moans with the rigging .... One same wave throughout the world, one same wave reaching 
to us, in the very groat distance of the wwld and of its age .... And such a surge, from 
all sides, that rises and finds its way up into us .... 

Ah! do not be for me a master hard in his silence and in his absence: most skilful pilot, 
too thoughtful lover! Take, take from me more than your own giving. Loving, will you 
not also wish to be the beloved ? . . . I am afraid, and anxiety dw^ells under my breast. 
Sometimes, the heart of man wanders far away, and beneath the arch of his eye there is, 
as within the high solitary arches, this great stretch of the Sea upright at the gates of the 
Desert .... 

O you, haunted like the sea, by distant major things, I have scon your joined eyebrows 
seeking beyond woman. Does the night through which you steer hold no island, no shore? 
Who then in you alway's becomes estranged and denies himself?—But no, you have 
smiled, it is you, you come to my face, with all that great clarity of shadow like a great 
destiny on the march over the waters (O sea suddenly struck with light between its great 
spaces of yellow and green clay', like broad seeded fields!) And I, lying on my right side, 
hear y'our nomad blood beating against my bare woman’s breast. 

You are her(;, my love, and I have no place save in you. 'J’he source of my being I will raise 
tow'ard you, and to you will I open my woman’s night, clearer than your man’s night; 
and in me the grandeur of loving will perhajjs teach you the gi’ace of being loved. License 
then for the body’s play! Offering, offering, and favour of being! For the night opens a 
woman: her body, her havens, her shore; and her primeval night where all memory lies. 
May love make of her its lair ! 

. . . Narrow is my head between your hands, narrow my brow encircled with iron. And 
my face to be consumed like fruit from beyond the seas: mango oval yellow, flaming rose, 
which Asian runners over the stone of imperial highways carry to lay, one evening, before 
midnight, at the foot of a taciturn Throne .... Your tongue is in my mouth like wildness 
of the sea, the taste of copper is in my mouth. And our food in the night is no food of 
darkness, nor our drink, in the night, water from a cistern. 
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You will tighten the grip of your hands on my lover’s wrists, and my wrists will be, in your 
hands, like as the wrists of an athlete in their leather bands. You will bear my joined 
hands back behind my headj and we will also join our foreheads, as for the accomplishment 
of great tilings in the arena, of great things in the sight of the sea, and I myself will bo 
your crowd in the arena, among the fauna of your gods. 

Or free are my arms! . . . and my hands hold license among the harness of your muscles: 
over all the high relief of the back, over all the moving knot of the loins, a racing quadriga 
of your .strength like the very musculature of the waters. I will praise you with my hands, 
O power! and you, nobility of a man’s flank, wall of honour and pride which, stripped, still 
bears the mark of armour. 

The falcon of desire strains on its leather leash. Love with joined eyebrows bends above its 
prey. And I have seen the change in your face, predator! as happens to the ravishers of 
oiferings in the temples, when the god’s anger descends on them .... You, god, our 
passing guest, salacious Conger of desire, ascend in us again the course of the waters. The 
copper obole is on iny tongue, the sea flames in the temples, and love thunders in the 
conches like the Monarch in the Council chambers. 

Love, love, alien face! Who opens to you the seaways deep in us ? Who takes the helm, and 
from what hands? . . . Hasten to the masks, O j)recarious gods! cover the exodus of the 
great myths! Summer, crossed with autumn, bursts in the over-heated sands its eggs of 
bronze marbled with gold where monsters and heroes grow. And the sea in the distance 
smells strongly of coj)per and the odour of the male body .... Sea alliance is our love, rising 
to the Gates of Red Salt!” 


2 ”... Lover, 1 will raise no roof for the Beloved. Summer hunts with the boar-spear 

across the jdowed plains of tlie sea. Desire whistles above the eyrie. And I, like the haw'k 
of the shores reigning over its prey, have covered with my shadow all the radiance of your 
body. Celestial decree, that binds us! And the time is past, O proffered body, for raising in 
my hands the offering of your breasts. A place of lightning and of gold overwhelms us 
with its glory! Wages of embers, not of roses .... And was ever a maritime province, 
beneath its roses, so exjjertly pillaged ? 

Your body, O royal flesh, niatures the signs of the Sea’s summer: flecked with moons and 
moon dust, dotted with honey and dark wine colours, and filtered like sand through the 
sieves of gold washers—enamelled with gold and caught in the nets of great luminous 
seines that drag in clear water. Roj^al flesh, and sealed with a divine seal! . . . From the 
nape of the neck to the armpit, to the hollow of the knees, and from the inner thigh to the 
ochre of the ankles, I will seek, brow lowered, the occult cipher of your birth, among the 
assembled symbols of your natal order—like those stellar numerations which rise, each 
evening, from the undersea tables and drift slowly westwards to join in the panegyrics of 
the Sky. 

Summer, burner of barks and of resins, mixes with the amber of woman the perfume of 
black pines. Tan of woman and glowing of amber are the scent and bite of July. Thus the- 
gods, prey to an ailment which is not ours, turn to the gold of lacquer as though sheathed 
in women’s skin. And you, robed in such a lichen, are naked no longer: flank adorned with 
gold, and thighs polished like the thighs of a hoplite.... Praise to you, tall body veiled by 
its own radiance, stamped like gold fresh from the mint of the Kings! (And who has not 
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dreamed of laying bare ih^e great ingots of pale gold, wrapped in the softest doeshin, 
which i^oyage toward the Courts, in the ships’ stores, under their bands of heavy hemp 
and their network of wide rush-straps ? 

Ah! like Her who has drunk the blood of a royal person! yellow of the yellow of a priestess, 
and rose of the rose of great jars! You were born marked by the divine Standard. And what 
other flesh scorched at the fire of vine branches on the terraces has ever borne higher 
witness? Burned with love, the nape of the neck, ardent the hair where the fiery season 
dwelt, and the armpit seized with fever like ashes of roses in clay bowls .... You are like 
the bread offered on the altar, and bear the ritual incision heightened with the red mark 
.... You are the idol of virgin copper, in the form of a fish, that is smeared with honey 
from the rocks and the cliffs .... You are the sea itself in its lustre, when noon, explosive 
and violent, spills the oil of its lamps. 

You are also the nubile soul and the impatience of rosy fire in the widening basins of the 
sand; you are the aroma, and the warmth, and the very favour of sand, its breath, in the 
shadow feasts of the flame. You smell of immortal dunes and all unassigned shores between 
land and sea, where the dream, pale poppy, trembles. You are the exclamation of salt, and 
the divination of salt, when the sea has withdrawn afar over its jx)rous tables. You are the 
scale, and the green fire, and the snake of green fire, at the base of schists foliated with 
gold, there where tlie myrtle and the dwarf-oak and the wax-shrub of the beaches descend 
to the sea’s fire seeking their freckles of red lichen .... 

O woman, and fever made woman! lips which have known your ascent, bear no fragrance 
of death. Living—and who more alive ?—you smell of green water and tlie reef, you smell 
of virgins and seaweed, and your sides are laved in the favour of our days. You smell of the 
stone spangled with stars and of copper heated in the lubricity of the waters. You are the 
stone laurelled with algae in the wake of the swell, and you know the underside of the 
tallest sea fronds incrusted with limestone. You sway with the wild oats and the sand 
millet and the marsh-grass of the flooded beaches; and your breath is in the exhalation of 
straw toward the sea, and you move with the migration of sand toward the sea .... 
I3i-unk, very drunk regal heart, from harbouring such a swell, and the flesh more sensitive 
than the tissues of the eyes .... You follow the sea, ineluctable and strong, in its work. 
And you feel the incoercible pulse, and are open—bound, unbound—to the dilation of 
the waters; and the retractable sea keejis pulsing in you its rings, its pupils, and the day 
contracts, and the night enlarges, the immense eye that jiosse.s.ses you .... Homage! 
homage to the complicity of the waters. There, no offence to your soul! Like the violent 
spirit of the god who takes possession of the unborn man in the woman, and tramples the 
woman in her linens and divided membranes, ah! like the sea itself, devourer of kelp and 
embryos, and who casts before the assembly of Judges and Mothers her great placentary 
pouches and her great folds of kelp, her very large leather aprons for midwives and 
Sacrificers, may it please the sacred pleasure to rejoin its victim, and may the Woman 
lying in her floral sheaths deliver to the sea’s night the bruised flesh of a great labiate! 
No offence there to her soul .... 

Immersion! submission! May the sacred pleasure flow in you, its dwelling! And the 
jubilation is high in the flesh, and spur to the flesh is the joy of the flesh. I have seen 
glistening between your teeth the red poppy of the goddesses. Love at sea burns its vessels. 
And you take delight in the divine ardour, as do the agile gods seen through the clear water, 
where the shadows move, releasing their light girdles .... Homage, homage to the divine 
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diversity! One same wave throughtfut the world, one same wave our course . . . , Narrow 
the measure, narrow tlie caesura, which breaks the woman’s body at the middle like an 
ancient meter .... You will grow, licence! The lubricious sea exhorts us and the odour of 
its basins lingers in our bed .... Red as the red sea-urchins are the chambers of pleasure.” 


4 

1 ”... Cries of passion in the arena, sighs of passion in the night are but cooings of a 

storm in flight over the waters. Doves of storm and cliffs, and a heart that breaks on the 
sand, how much sea there still is in the tearful joy of the Woman who loves! . . . You, 
the Oppressor, who trample us, like coveys of quail and floods of migratory wings, will you 
tell us who calls us together? • 

Sea mingled in my voice and sea blended always in me, love, love that speaks loudly on 
the breakers and the coral reefs, will you allow' measure and grace to the body of a woman 
w'ho loves too much? Cry of woman, vintage in the press—cry of woman, joyous and un¬ 
harmed . . . extend, 0 Master, my tormentj draw out, O Master, my' delight! What tender 
prey harpooned was ever to her joy so chastised ? 

Woman am I and mortal, in all flesh deserted by Love. For us the cruel team racing over 
the waters. May it trample us under its hooves, and batter us with its ram, and with the 
bronze-studded pole may it .strike us down! . . . And the Woman holds her Lover like a 
tribe of brutes, and the Lover holds the Woman like a melde of stars. And my body opens 
without decency to the Stallion of the rite, like the sea itself to the assaults of the lightning. 
O Sea raised against death! How much love is marching through the world to an encounter 
with your horde! One single wave on its lever! . . . And you the Master, w'ho command, 
you know the use of our w'eapons. And love alone holds in suspense, holds on its threatening 
stem, the tall wave curving and sleek on its painted cebra’s throat. 

No flute of Asia, swelling the bulb of its gourd, would appease the dilated monster. But 
tongue to tongue, and breath to breath, panting, her face streaming and her eyes devoured 
with acid, she who alone sustains the ardent controversy, the Lover, erect in wrath, who 
recoils, who bends taut, and stands fast, utters her hissing of lover and priestess .... 

Will you strike, divine staff?—Favour of the monster, my reprieve! and more strident, the 
impatience! . . . Death w'ith bevelled head, love with faired head darts its very frequent 
tongue. Incessant is its namej innocence is its hour. Hear death living—its cry of a 
cicada .... 

You will strike, promise!—More prompt, O Master, your answer, and stronger your 
summons! Speak louder, despot! and assail me more assiduously: irritation is at its height. 
Search farther, royal Conger: .so does lightning on the sea seek the ship for a .sheath .... 
You have struck, divine lightning!—Who in me gives this very great cry of a woman un¬ 
weaned? . . . O splendour! O sadness! and the very tall comb of immortality crowning the 
radiant foam! and all this glory which flares out, golden harrow! . . . Did I haunt there 
the forbidden, and the heart of fable ? 

You, god, who were there, my guest, keep alive in me the helix of your rape. And may we 
also be ravished by this very long cry of the soul—not cried aloud! . . . Death, dazzling 
and vain, goes, with the step of mimes, to honour other beds. And the alien Sea, seeded with 
foam, engenders far off on other shores its parade chargers .... 

These tears, my Love, were not tears of a mortal woman.” 
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2 “. . . Vessel whicli opens on its keel, illumined with embers and with gold, flaming 
brazier of the shipwreck! 0 splendour, O sadness! To haunt the Being, and so prompt! The 
sea is not more eager to consume its god .... 

Favour for Her who was there, and so briefly was there—ah! like One who drank blood from 
the royal cups and who no longer knows her caste nor her rank, but whose dream still 
remembers: “I frequented death, dazzling and vain, I conversed as an equal with the 
faceless lightning: and I, who know of the sea more than the living know, know also the 
ancient evil in its glade of yellow fire. He who dreams of the naked sword resting in clear 
waters, has not banished from the tale the torches and the tears , . . 

Tears of the loved one, O ill-loved one, do not have their source in the lover. Enmity to 
the jealous god who harvests your vine in my arms! Alien the hand which presses the grape 
between our faces. You, the undivided one, betrayed .... Transgression, transgression, O 
sadness! To haunt the Being is but act of a mime. Has someone then spoken? He could 
not be heard. The uninhabitable is our site, and intrusion yields no profit. But the pride 
of living is in the reaching, not in the using or having. 

. . . You will rise again, Desire! And you will tell us your other name. O passion, royal 
highway, where the drunken King, escorted by the Blind, rises from the dust again! 
Desire, desire, who goes before us and assists us, is that your only name and is there no 
other? . . . O you who cause the sand to cry far off on invisible thresholds, and make 
visible on the waters the approach of the message, O you, the Precursor and you the 
Annunciator, yours is the widest search, and your ways are numberless. You recover your 
breath before me. And always offering your weajxm, will you always offer me the woman 
as arrow for the bow ? 

Tornadoes in the wake of desire, and lightning from all sides scattering its portents! The 
suction of the strong,god is on the tumefied surface of the waters. The sea with its lophius 
mask no longer weds the gloomy depth of things. Desire, O Master, live your work! . . . 
And the craggy sea of the dream, witli great shafts of black glass, like vitrified lava, yields 
to the chisel its cubes, its trihedrals! 

Go down, sculptor, great of heart—for the work is great—among your daughters, your 
labourers, and all your host of quarriers. O Dream, look again on your work: not the shield 
of the goldsmith, nor the mirror of chased silver overrun with the ignominy of roses (the 
leopard in the vineyard, the virgin on the bull’s back and the dol]>hin crowned with vine 
branches of foam), 

But of a single mass and of a single block of jet, shiny and black, like a load of iron links in 
the packed holds of ships, all this powerful plexus of forces and of alliances: the sea, its 
ring-bolts, its sphincters, and its millions of mouths closed on the ring of desire—or else 
the sea out of its bonds, in its great robe of a black mare slashed with wounds: fresh and 
lubricious openings! 

. . . My love, I have better to say, and the gods have passed: of one surface and of one 
stretch, on the back of the swell, and on its long smooth tables of graphite, in the far 
appeasement of the most beautiful fields of grey jwppies, I saw of a sudden the immovable 
sea, colour of sediment: the sea far off like a Sudan dreaming of its black queens with their 
foreheads punctuated with blue .... 

. . . O woman, high in her flood as if taken in her course! I will rise again in arms in the 
night of your body, and will be streaming again with your sea years. 

Close bound again the soul, at the incision of the body! And you, singing and stammering 
3 
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on your thorny bunk, Sibyl open on her rock like the Erythrean virgin—^great hydra of 
force and tenderness who disgorges her god—^}'Oii will again frecjuent the truth of the 
drcc'im: tliat other sea, more vast and nearby, that no one teaches or names. 

Run your course, transient god. We are your relays! One same wave throughout the world, 
one same wave since Troy.... The swell rises and is made woman. The sea with the belly 
of a loving woman kneads imtiringly its prey. And love causes the singing, and the sea 
the rocking, of tlie cedar bed on its boards, of the curved hull on its joints. Our bed rich 
with offerings and with the burden of our w'orks .... 

Virgin nailed to my prow, ah! like she who is immolated, you are the libation of the wine 
at the cutwater of the bow, you are the offering of the high seas to the dead who rock the 
living: the loose chain of red roses which opens over the waters after the rites of farewell 
—and the vessels of the trader will cut through the fragrant line in the night. 

Desire, 0 Prince under the mask, you told us your other name! . . . And you the Loved 
one, again you whistle for your God your whistle of an osprey. And you, the Loved one, 
you will again arch yourself on your breath for the delivering of the cry—until that very 
soft utterance, guard it, and that lowest vowel that enlists the god .... Submission, sub¬ 
mission! . . . Submissive again to the question! 

And who then has roused you again to violence, rearing on your wings, like the female 
eagle on its faggot of tliorns, talon jjressed against the flank of the Questioner?... 0 most 
j) 0 werful em])attled briar backed against the rock, you hold higher than the sea your 
invective against death. Let love and the sea bo heard! Birth and death in the same slings! 

. . . 1 have unleashed the lightning, and its quest is not in vain. You will strike, divine 
lightning! ... To haunt the Being is not a delusion. And the Woman who loves is no 
mime. Forked tree of the rape which the lightning ascends! ... 

—Thus She who has a name strikes at noon the dazzling heart of the waters: Ishtar, 
splendid and naked, spurred with lightning bolts and green eagles, in the great green 
gauzes of her di-iftwood fire .... 0 splendour, not sadness! Love which triumphs and does 
not retreat! and the heart at last free from death! . . . You have given me this very great 
crv of a W'oman which lasts over the waters.” 




Our Bomb and Theirs (IV) 


The Crusade that Went Astray 

Paul Ignotus 


T h e other day I talked to a Hungarian lady 
who had just come from the London 
Women’s Meeting against Nuclear Warfare. 
She spoke of it with tears in her eyes. The high 
selflessness of the speakers and of the audience, 
their devotion to moral principles—all this made 
her feel that the British were, after all, the most 
civilised and decent people on earth. No doubt 
about it: there is a tremendous moral capital in 
crusading against these horrible weapons of 
mass-destruction, in one of the very few coun¬ 
tries which disposes of them. Moreover, the 
crusaders are an intellectual and—even more—a 
spiritual ^lite of their nation, appropriately 
headed by a great piiilosopher. Whether they 
are liberal or socialist, Christian or rationalist, 
they are it in the truest and least equivocal sense 
of the term. God save Britain from ever lacking 
such men and women. God save her also from 
following their advice. 

The dangers about which they warn are real 
dangers. One cannot be sufficiently horrified by 
them. But the remedies they propose would be 
bound to increase the dangers instead of elimin¬ 
ating them. 

These dangers may be divided into four cate¬ 
gories. (i) The harmful effects of uncontrolled 
radioactivity, “fall-out,” etc. (2) The destruction 
which mignt be caused by thermonuclear war¬ 
fare. (3) The obsession with military answers to 
world political problems, which diverts the 
minds of people on both sides of the Iron Cur¬ 
tain from striving for a peaceful settlement. 
(4) The economic losses and sacrifices involved. 

As to fall-out and the like, scientists alone arc 
in a position to estimate the dimensions of the 
danger. I have read a great number of their 
expositions and can only say that their opinions 
on the matter seem to be no less divided than 
those of laymen, and exactly on the same 
emotional, political, or philosophical grounds. 
One thing is clear: that the possibilities of dis¬ 


torting all living organisms on our planet by the 
artificial increase of radiation are enormous. It 
seems no less clear that such dangers exist 
irrespective of whether the radioactive devices 
are used to heal cancer, to provide industrial 
power, to raise the standard of living of dis¬ 
tressed areas, to undertake a trip to the moon, or 
to produce weapons suitable for the extermina¬ 
tion of millions. I have read what I take to be an 
authoritative statement according to which the 
effects on an average person of X-rays used for 
medical or research purposes is many times 
greater than what can be attributed to the fall¬ 
out from A- and H-bomb tests. If a baby is 
tragically crippled by radioactive particles in¬ 
fecting his milk, it does not make any difference 
to him or his parents whether these particles 
escaped from an atomic pile originally destined 
to give warmth and light to that baby, or to 
protect him against possible attack by an aggres¬ 
sive nation which seeks to make him its slave. 

The question is whether it is worth tampering 
with the nuclei in any wav at all if, besides 
the great blessings and splendid achievement 
which can be expected from further scientific 
discovery, such hideous consequences must also 
be reckoned with. As far as I know, except for 
religious cranks and romantics, no one has sug¬ 
gested that nuclear energy, X-raying, and the 
like should be abandoned. This however would 
be the only logical step to take for those who 
view the future of mankind with grave concern 
liecause of the increased amount of radiation. 
I am perfectly willing to share that concern. But 
why so much panic about the radiation from 
bomb tests in particular? The A- and H-bombs 
are murderous things and should be viewed as 
such. Whether or not one should ever use them, 
and under what conditions, is an agonising prob¬ 
lem. But once we have decided not to stop 
scientific progress as a whole, any unqualified 
reference to the dangers of fall-out is really 
35 
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beside the point. And this can clearly-be seen 
from the fact that, even if the tests are indefinitely 
suspended, the biological (as against the political) 
issue will not be much affected. The projected 
expansion of nuclear energy programmes will 
keep the problem with us for a long time. 

T h e most serious facet of the problem is the 
danger implicit in having such dreadful 
weapons of mass-extermination in store. The 
crusaders against the bomb are doubtless right 
in arguing that the special standing of our 
planet, as the habitat of human life, is in peril. 
Two great powers arc cither able or will shortly 
be able completely to devastate the earth, if they 
wish to do so. There is no guarantee that either 
of them might not at some time be ruled by 
someone like Hitler who would have been only 
too pleased to press an all-exterminating button 
as an alternative to his defeat. Furthermore, 
besides the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom already disposes of thermonuclear 
weapons; France has announced her plan to 
produce some A-bombs within a short time; and 
it should not be surprising if, within the next 
decade or two, any maddened dictator of a com¬ 
paratively small country is in a position to 
unleash thermonuclear attacks, provoking re¬ 
taliations in kind, with the ultimate result of 
stopping life for all. 

How, then, could this danger be prevented.? 
The immediate ideas offering themselves to 
anybody—and indeed the ones on the agenda— 
arc those of (a) stopping bomb tests; (b) stopping 
the production of bombs; (c) destroying the 
existing bombs; and (d) making a solemn pledge 
never to use them. 

Stopping the tests is the cry of the moderate 
anti-bomb camp—of those who would like to 
cat their bomb and have it too. It is a justified 
wish and I should only be too glad to think that 
it could be realised. The American top strategists 
may or may not be right in saying that this 
would leave Russia (who had just finished a 
series of tests when she announced her willing¬ 
ness suddenly to stop them) with an unjustified 
advantage in the bomb race, British Labour 
leaders may or may not be right in their hope 
that such a gesture on the part of Britain would 
turn the sympathy and confidence of the un¬ 
committed towards their country and move¬ 
ment, But, whichever point of view prevails, it 
will have no bearing on the truly vital question 
of whether the bomb will or will not be used for 
extermination. 

Let me now for a moment skip suggestion 
(b) so as to say what little is worth saying about 
(c) and (d). Both suggestions could be accepted, 
from one day to another, without the sligWst 


consequence, cither good or bad. Auiy solemn 
pledge will unilaterally be revised by any dictator 
at any moment thought suitable by him; and 
his potential adversaries would certainly have to 
be prepared to retaliate in kind—^which would 
impose upon them the moral obligation of look¬ 
ing for loopholes in the agreements from the 
onset. This applies to an almost et^ual extent to 
the dismantling of the stock of existing bombs. 
Bombs can be hidden in comparatively little 
space, and it would not at all be astonishing if 
there were, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
people who thought it their patriotic duty to 
do so. 

Production of bombs is a far more important 
matter. That can be checked because it can be 
inspected. But it can only be checked if it is 
allowed to be inspected. Even then, of course, 
there may be ways of getting around the inspec¬ 
tion—there arc such vast territories in America 
as well as Siberia. No doubt, a totalitarian 
regime could camouflage its industrial proceed¬ 
ings, contrary to international agreement, more 
easily than a democracy. But this would be a 
chance worth taking. The very fact of an inter¬ 
national agency’s being authorised to inspect 
whatever spot on earth it chooses would seriously 
break through the veil of secrecy under which 
plans to overrun, enslave, or exterminate nations 
are prepared and executed. This and this alone 
would be a genuine guarantee—not against 
nuclear warfare but against the arbitrariness of 
rulers which makes preparation for it a vital 
necessity. For this very reason, it is feared that 
Russia will not consent to it until some radical 
change takes place cither in the present “thermo¬ 
nuclear stalemate” or in her own political struc¬ 
ture. It is not for the West to dissuade her from 
doing so. The most far-reaching agreements, 
even at the cost of strategic sacrifices, should 
again and again be offered to her—subject to 
international inspection. Nevertheless, I am 
afraid this is both much more than the Soviet 
Bloc would for the time being be willing to 
stomach and far less than would satisfy the 
crusaders against A & H. These (or most of 
them) quite rightly think that the Soviet Union, 
while welcoming for its own reasons any anti¬ 
nuclear effort in the West, would never tolerate 
similar efforts in its own realm, let alone allow 
them to influence its diplomacy or strategy. They 
only appeal to the West as a whole, or to the 
West excepting the United States, or to Great 
Britain. They do it in the hope that their moral 
example will compel the Soviet Union to apply 
similar standards; and, if not, some add, it is 
still better for the human race to be enslaved 
by the Russian rulers, with a chance of regain¬ 
ing lost liberties in coming centuries, than to be 
exterminated with no hope whatever. 
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I rut myself compelled to challenge all these 
assumptions. 

The great thinker who has placed himself at 
the head of the anti-nuclear crusade—and who 
has spoken so superbly on behalf of man’s free¬ 
dom in general and the freedom of my native 
land in particular—has gone to great lengths to 
demonstrate to the world what its doom, in the 
event of unlimited thermonuclear warfare, 
would be like. He did not go to equivalent 
lengths to demonstrate what it would be like to 
survive under unlimited tyranny. Both of these 
dangers are real, and both are equally unpre¬ 
cedented in the memory of mankind. Every 
tyranny up to now has been limited by the 
absence or mechanical means to exert pressure 
on every subject simultaneously and constantly, 
and the existence of rival tyrannies (if not always 
free countries). The Second World War liberated 
us from the danger of a tyranny expanding over 
the globe and becoming so petrified and water¬ 
proof as to exclude the possibility of its ever being 
shaken from “inside" once it had eliminated those 
defying it from “outside.” All the hopes vested by 
moralists in the revolt of human conscience, or 
by dialectical materialists in class warfare or the 
stress of “internal contradictions,” proved futile 
until bombers, guns, and tanks arrived on the 
spot in sufficient quantity to evoke conscience 
and make contradictions manifest. Short of this. 
Hitler might have been absolutely justified in 
his prophecy that mankind would live under the 
system established by him for thousands of years 
to come. This system was quite clearly designed 
as a form of slavery for most human beings. It 
was to transform mankind into almost another 
animal species. It was to exterminate, with 
reasonable chances of success, all potentialities 
of what we call human. At the apex of this 
system, world power was to be concentrated in 
the hands of one ruler. There has never been, 
and can never be, a guarantee of such a ruler’s 
not being in a mood for committing suicide in 
the company of everybody else. Nor is there any 
reason to think that, should civil discord flare 
up within the ruling class, or civil war between 
it and its slaves, nuclear weapons would not be 
used unhesitatingly. Mankind could have got 
eventual extermination in addition to immediate 
slavery.* 

I only chose the example of Hitler to demon¬ 
strate what the idea of capitulation could lead 
to. I do not say that Khrushchev is a Hitler. 
But it is precisely because he is altogether a far 
more sober tyrant than Hitler was, that there 

•Does anyone believe for a moment that in a 
future conflict between Communist Russia and 
(^nununist China either regime would scruple to 
drop H-bombs? 
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is a chance of dissuading him from plunnng 
into an adventure which would be Mund to 
result in his destruction as well as everyone 
elsc’s. The question is whether lofty moral 
gestures or the production of murderous bombs 
IS a more effective means to dissuade him. 

Let us examine in as detached a manner as 
possible the results which could be expected 
from cither of these means of dissuasion (or for 
that matter, persuasion). 

I do not want to be facetious about the effects 
of noble moral examples. They can work in the 
right place and at the right moment. Why rule 
out the possibilities of their impressing the Soviet 
leaders? Are they so wicked as necessarily to 
sneer at every act of generosity and to assault 
everybody out of sheer sadism when able to do 
so without great risk? I do not think so. How¬ 
ever striking the similarities between Hitler’s 
and Khrushchev’s methods, one must not over- 
stress them. Fascism and Communism are not 
the same things. It is the merit of Communism, 
as distinct from Fascism, to rear and train its 
most intelligent opponents. It was from the in¬ 
tellectuals disappointed with Communism or at 
any rate with its application—ranging from 
Panait Istrati in the early ’twenties to Peter 
Fryer after the Hungarian Revolution—that 
people learned what Communism in practice 
was like. From disappointed Fascists people 
could learn nothing except the art of changing 
sides. The believers in Communism, who 
thought and called themselves materialists, were 
idealists exposed to pangs of conscience. The 
believers in Fascism, who thought and called 
themselves idealists, were idolators of power 
whose faith could only be broken by military 
defeat. 

The Russian dictatorship, though far from 
making substantial concessions to those who 
have remained its idealist-materialist worship¬ 
pers, is at one with them in wanting to avoid 
war. Neither its economy nor its hopes for the 
future are based on war. This is the reason why 
it is worth searching, in spite of bitter dis¬ 
appointments, for ways of coming to terms with 
it. In this search, however, the precarious posi¬ 
tion in which the Russian rulers feel themselves 
must always be taken into consideration. There 
is no need by now to prove that they represent 
a network of new ruling classes, or rather castes, 
trembling for their existence which rests on their 
armed forces. Their creed enables them to think 
that any treachery or murder is justified if it 
serves their own interest which—they insist— 
should be regarded ultimately as the interest 
of mankind. The revolting practices to which 
my country has recently b^n subjected makes 
this clear enough. 

Professor A. J. P. Taylor and others, horrified 
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as much as every other decent and sound person 
by those treacheries and murders, exculpate 
Premier Khrushchev on the assumption that he 
must have ordered them against his will, pressed 
to do so by Mao-Tsc-Tung from Peking or 
Molotov from Mongolia or some other evil spirit 
from outer space. I personally should be glad 
if this assumption were to prove well founded. 
As a Hungarian it is difficult for me to speak 
of the Russian Premier without hatred. But I 
belong to the tens of thousands indebted to him 
for their lives, and to the very few who admit 
this. It was on his order that I was released from 
gaol into which I had been put by Stalin. (So 
was Mr. Kidar, present-day First Secretary to 
the Communist Party in Budapest, no less than 
Cardinal Mindszenty, present-day guest of the 
American Legation in Budapest.) The gestures 
made by Khrushchev on and before the 
Twentieth Congress, which went so far to 
repudiate Stalinism, should be remembered as a 
source of hope. His subsequent practices in the 
direction of re-Stalinisation should, however, be 
regarded as a warning. Is he a good man under 
pressure to-day or was he a bad, wicked hypo¬ 
crite three or four years ago? What we do know 
is that he is a talkative man and a passionate 
intriguer, as emotional as he is astute, a jolly 
goocl revengeful fellow who changes his mind on 
the spur of his own words; I sec no reason to 
assume that either his fury against Stalin who 
had humiliated and intimidated him, or against 
Tito who had defied him, should not be sincere; 
and the murder of Imre Nagy and the rest was 
in his view but a punishment on Tito. Should 
I be wrong and should he have acted under 
pressure, this would only demonstrate that any 
statesman at the head of a totalitarian state such 
as the U.S.S.R. is compelled to act as he has 
done recently. This would imply an even darker 
picture of the present state of affairs, and warn¬ 
ings even graver, than the assumption of 
Khrushchev’s guilt. 

We do not really know anything of the 
struggles within the Soviet leadership. We can 
be sure that such struggles arc going on because 
there has never yet been a state, let alone a huge 
dictatorship, without them. We should, as the 
anti-A & H camp rightly suggests, use our 
imaginative power to deduce what the possible 
reaction of one or another unknown faction in 
the U.S.S.R. would be to one or another move 
in the West. Let us assume that the West were 
moral enough to renounce the bomb. The re¬ 
action of the wicked and the Stalinist would be 
obvious. The reaction of the idealist-materialist 
too would, I am afraid, be exactly the same. 
For him, just as for Stalin, every country outside 
the Soviet sphere, with the possible exception of 
Yugoslavia, is “capitalism,” It is his firm belief 


that capitalism breeds war, and that capitalists 
would in any case use their arms to destroy the 
“sociafist" world when they felt that their hour 
had struck. “Now,” our good idealist-material¬ 
ist would say, “we can prevent this danger with 
comparatively little loss. It would be the greatest 
folly to miss this unique opportunity. We must 
march in at once.... ’ I could not even resent 
the good man for thinking so. Once convinced 
that by abolishing private ownership of the 
means of production he has removed the root 
of all evil, he is quite justified in doing so. 
Nuclear disarmament in the West would entail 
an invitation to the Kremlin to overrun the 
globe, and would incregse rather than diminish 
the dangers of exterminating mankind alto¬ 
gether. 

In a word, the enslavement of mankind in¬ 
creases rather than decreases the chances of its 
extermination. 

B u T we do not say everybody should 
renounce nuclear arms. Let the Americans 
do as they like. We only urge that we, the 
British, should renounce them. Once we fulfilled 
the demands of our conscience in our own 
country we can be assured of having helped the 
right ideas to prevail in other countries as well." 
This is the argument repeated by most anti- 
A & H crusaders in this country. It sounds 
moving. But its meaning is completely unclear. 
Do those believing .in it hope and expect that 
the United States will follow this lofty example? 
If so, it would mean the imminent danger of 
universal enslavement and ultimate extermina¬ 
tion, as described above. If not, one may be com¬ 
pelled to question the intellectual sincerity be¬ 
hind the moral enthusiasm that gave birth to it. 
To give a moral example, in the hope that our 
most powerful neighbours will refrain from fol¬ 
lowing it, is a breathtakingly grandiose act of 
hypocrisy. “Let the Yanks re immoral for us," 
might be a justified attitude, simply because the 
Yanks can more easily afford it; but it is un¬ 
likely to convince either the Yanks or the Bol¬ 
sheviks of their being obliged to Britain for her 
moral grandeur. 

It fact, it may convince both of them of the 
opposite—and that is the reason why I do not 
think that it is even a realistic attitude. Surely 
the Americans arc not such devils as repre¬ 
sented in the Fight for Peace Press. But mey 
cannot be expected to be saints or masochists. 
Nor can they always be expected to be broad¬ 
minded, They have ocen frequently blamed, and 
with full reason, for their inclination to regard 
their impoverished and haughty British cousins 
as convenient scapegoats. They arc not very 
much tempted to do so to-day. But once they 
were persuaded that they had been let down 
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in their vital struggle for nuclear superiority, 
the temptation miwt well increase. A renuncia¬ 
tion by Britain of nuclear weapons on moral 
grounds would disrupt the N.A.T.O. alliance. 
Britain could then no longer rely on American 
help if attacked by Russia. And then why should 
not Russia attack her? She would not have to 
be infernally wicked to do so. In fact, it would 
be common-sense on her part. Her idealist- 
materialists may not like the idea, but they 
would certainly be no more sentimental than 
was the Austrian empress Maria Theresa when, 
after her passionate protests against the dis¬ 
memberment of Poland, she made the best of 
it. "Elle pleure et elle prend” Frederick the Great 
said of her. That could be said about the ideal¬ 
ists in Washington as well as Moscow once the 
world offers itself to them for division. 

It is a different matter if Britain’s (or 
France’s) renunciation of nuclear weapons takes 
place as part of a collectively planned N.A.T.O. 
strategy. This is what has been suggested by 
Mr. Crossman. It may be a sensible idea. It 
would be a comforting thing to see the weapons 
of mass exterminations controlled by only a few 
agencies (though never by one dictatorship 
alone), instead of being scattered at random. But 
the denunciation by Mr. Crossman and many 
others of the “nuclear obsession’’ seems to me 
only partly justified. The present “stalemate” 
proves that nuclear armament is not in itself 
enough to win a war. This does not mean that 
H-bombs should no lunger be in store. It only 
means that conventional weapons should be in 
store as well. 

This imposes very bleak tasks on a people 
determined to defend their freedom. It means 
the detestable routine of conscription and the 
spending of money on tanks and guns and 
fighters and battleships. It is a nasty prospect, 
but must be faced. The Russians, apparently, do 
face it. On the basis of Mr. Worsthornc’s analy¬ 
sis (or on Mr. Garthoff’s whom he quotes), one 
must accept that they are convinced that, in a 
coming war, thermonuclear weapons will either 
remain unused or be used only to strike initial 
blows so as to leave the final decision to con¬ 
ventional forces. The possibility which they do 
not seem to face is that of their being exter¬ 
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minated before having a chaqcc to fight "con¬ 
ventionally.” For this attitude I can see no other 
reason than indoctrinated unimaginativeness. 
The danger of world extermination is real 
whether it is the Soviets or the anti-Soviets 
who ignore it. It can be only averted by the 
Western powers by becoming a match for the 
Russians in the “conventional” fields while re¬ 
maining so in the thermonuclear spheres. 

D oes this mean giving up hope for a solid 
international settlement? By no means. 
Psychologically speaking, of course, the danger 
does exist that a man asked to spend part of nis 
income on preparations for a possible war, and 
to sacrifice years of his youth in the Services, 
would not easily be inclined to believe that by 
getting some country “disengaged” and all 
countries subjected to international control he 
had achieved all he was supposed to. Armed 
men get bloody-minded—that has for ever been 
the evil in bringing up warriors. It will be a 
hard job to fight that evil. But, logically, there 
are no reasons why the fight should not be 
successful. Thermonuclear and conventional 
N.A.T.O. strength should not be used as an 
alternative to disengagement; it should be used 
as its precondition. I am very much attracted 
by the current disengagement schemes, whether 
they arc labelled Kcnnan, Healey, or even 
Kapacki; while their details may be open to 
objection, their essence should by no means be 
abandoned. But there is no hope for them if 
they do not pay for the Russians. And they pay 
for the Russians only if the West is in all “fields 
of human conflict” at least as strong as they 
are. 

What I suggest is the most far-reaching will¬ 
ingness to compromise while never giving up 
anything without a clear quid pro quo. Com- 
promi.se should always be sought; and until it is 
possible to conclude it, there is every reason, in 
Mr. Grossman’s words, “to strike a fair balance 
between the three great instruments of foreign 
policy—nuclear deterrent, conventional weapons, 
and economic aid.” I see every reason for in¬ 
creasing the two latter, but none for decreasing 
the former. 
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ASA lifelong social democrat, I write 

L\ in a mood of considerable depres- 
I V sion. For if present trends of public 
opinion continue, the Labour Party in the 
next election will be lucky to obtain 45 per 
cent of the popular vote, that is five percen¬ 
tage points less than the peak reached in 1951 
and only ten more than in 1935. My sadness 
is enhanced by a belief that the weakness dis¬ 
played in the overall figures lies mainly in 
what can still be described as the traditional 
working-class vote, in other words I believe 
much of the current talk of a new class struc¬ 
ture to be exaggerated, or at least premature. 
There are always new entrants to the middle 
class, and there arc always more in times of 
prosperity than in times of slump, but I do 
not think the contemporary manifestation of 
the phenomenon can really be construed as 
evidence of wholesale “bourgeoisification” of 
the British proletariat. 

Contrary to what is sometimes thought, the 
Labour Party’s electoral fortunes have always 
depended almost exclusively on the behaviour 
of the working-class vote per se (the working 
classes being defined as all manual workers, 
plus postmen and shop assistants but exclud¬ 
ing typists and clerks). There is of course a 
hard core of middle-class radicals who habitu¬ 
ally vote Labour, but they (/.<r., we) provide 
normally no more than about one-seventh of 
the total socialist poll; and even in 1945 when 
an extra million lower middle-class votes tem¬ 
porarily went Left, the election could have 
been won without them. The middle classes 
provide a significant proportion of the 
Labour leadership, but that is another matter. 
In the direct determination of the popular 


vote, far more working-class electors com¬ 
monly vote Conservative than middle-class 
electors ever vote Labour. 

Even in 1951, Labour polled little more 
than 60 per cent of the effective working-class 
electorate (which I define as 85 per cent of the 
working-class names on the register); most of 
the remaining 40 per cent voted Conservative. 
By 1955, I estimate, the proportion voting 
Labour had dropped to about 53 per cent, a 
great part of the difference being due to 
deliberate abstentions. There has never been 
a real recovery: tlie fluctuations of the various 
electoral indices have merely reflected fluc¬ 
tuating middle-class opinion about the gov¬ 
ernment. The Labour vote has stagnated. 

S OME radical Tory commentators have 
argued that the Labour Party’s recent 
“new thinking” has failed to get anywhere 
near to the real needs, aspirations, and pro¬ 
tests of the post-war working classes as they 
have developed under full employment and 
prosperity. Alternatively, Mr. Peregrine 
Worsthorne (to whose thoughts I revert later) 
suggested in last month’s Encounter that 
the working classes now wish to abdicate par¬ 
ticipation in the democratic process and to be 
left alone to tinkle cocktail shakers (but not 
harpsichords) and, presumably, to watch tele¬ 
vision. The Liberals, of course, interpret the 
trend as a move away from “class” parties in 
favour of whatever it is the Liberals stand for. 

I shall argue that each of these explanations 
contains an element of truth, but that for the 
natural radical like myself none of the three, 
taken alone, leads anywhere. And indeed, as 
far as concerns the Liberals, even after con- 
40 
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sidering their attributes as objectively as I 
am able, I am convinced that if their revival 
were actually to succeed it would mean the 
end of true radicalism as a force in British 
politics for some time to come. The Liberals 
may currently be picking up a small amount 
of misguided support from genuine radicals, 
but the typical Liberal remains a pathological 
middle-of-the-roader. This can be seen not 
only in their specific policy pronouncements, 
but also from their known political psycho¬ 
logy. If you ask a representative sample of 
middle-class Liberal voters what they think 
about Jews, coloured people, hanging, flog¬ 
ging, sexual ethics, or religion, their average 
answers will fall neatly between those of 
similar samples of middle-class Conservatives 
on the one hand and middle-class socialists 
on the other. Their one apparently radical 
gimmick, the H-bomb issue, I believe to be a 
fraud: although I am not a supporter of uni¬ 
lateral disarmament, I have a great admira¬ 
tion for those who are, and I would be willing 
to bet that among the Aldermaston marchers, 
despite the fact that the demonstration was 
organised by a Liberal, Labour voters out¬ 
numbered Liberal voters, actual and prospec¬ 
tive, by ten to one. 

All this being so, it is more than worth 
while for natural radicals to attempt to re¬ 
think their assessment of the socialist re¬ 
thinking. Any reasonably objective student 
of the subject must concede that the intellec¬ 
tual quality, especially in analysis, displayed 
in the relevant corpus of socialist literature is 
of a remarkably high order. To take two 
recent examples. Whether or not one believes 
that a Labour government would in practice 
be less unsuccessful in maintaining the 
balance between inflation and stagnation in 
the internal economy than the Conservative 
Government has been, one can hardly deny 
the technical sophistication and realism of the 
programme outlined in the various recent 
pronouncements of Mr. Harold Wilson. (This 
is a judgment which stands independently of 
more fundamental criticisms of Labour 
politico-economic policy which I develop 
below.) Similarly, whatever one’s personal 
opinions about the proposed policy for educa¬ 


tion (and I am one who deplores the retreat 
over the public schools as much as others 
deplore what they imagine to be a plot 
against the Grammar Schools), whatever 
one’s views about that pamphlet’s conclusions, 
it is clear from the comments of the serious 
press that those who have read it recognise 
it to be the best party document on the sub¬ 
ject to appear since the war. By contrast, 
compare the performance of the Liberal 
economic spokesman in a recent party politi¬ 
cal broadcast who solemnly told listeners that 
the basic cause of the inflation in prices was 
“the fall in the value of money.’’ This sort 
of thing is inconceivable from Labour leaders 
of to-day (and, to do them justice, from most 
Conservative leaders who arc likely to get 
near the Treasury). 

Whatever is wrong with the Labour 
policies it is not lack of intellectual quality, 
nor by contrast can it be intellectual quality 
and honesty which is attracting voters to the 
Liberals. Starting from that assumption, the 
conclusion 1 reach is that our troubles are 
coming from three causes: firstly, from a diffi¬ 
culty inherent in the natural history of any 
radical party; secondly, from certain other 
features of the factors which themselves 
yielded the high intellectual level; and 
thirdly, from one fundamental error in 
politico-economic analysis. In the remainder 
of the article I explain each of these in turn. 

T h e basic problem of the radical in any 
society is to find enough allies to be 
politically effective. Social psychologists have 
long been aware of a general personality trait 
which may be described loosely as “radical¬ 
ism,” to be contrasted with small-c “con¬ 
servatism,” varying from individual to 
individual and seeming to govern his com¬ 
plex of political attitudes. In other words, a 
person who holds radical views in one field, 
say penology, is likely to hold them in others, 
such as socialism-vcrsus-capitalism, religion- 
versus-free thought, or sex. In addition, such 
a person is likely to be less ethnocentric than 
other persons, which means that he is less 
likely to be anti-Semitic, colour-prejudiced, or 
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nationalistic (quiet pride in national achieve¬ 
ment is not a form of ethnoccntricity). All 
this, of course, accords pretty well with 
common observation, but the replies to ques¬ 
tionnaires which have been devised to 
measure individual radicalism have shown 
something which is not quite so obvious— 
that most people are pretty conservative. It 
has been found that the only significant group 
of natural radicals in this country, apart from 
Communists and other eccentrics, are the 
middle-class people who vote Labour, This 
is the only group in which the “radical” reply 
was received from at least 50 per cent of the 
respondents to all of a wide range of ques¬ 
tions covering race prejudice, nationalism, 
hanging, flogging, corporal punishment for 
children, religion, religious education, Sun¬ 
day observance, divorce, trial marriage, 
abortion, and private property. But these 
people, who, needless to say, I regard as the 
backbone of the country, apparently repre¬ 
sent no more than about one twentieth of the 
total electorate: a statistic whose implications 
remain virtually unaffected by the appearance 
of a minute group of radical Tories. 

Of the conservative majority, the most con¬ 
servative of all, as is well known, arc the 
working-class Tories. They are in general the 
greatest floggers, hangers, beaters of children, 
fearers of Jews, repressers of sex, despisers of 
black men, and protectors of the rights of 
private property in the whole nation. How¬ 
ever, the qualification, “in general” is impor¬ 
tant, for as we shall see, on some of these 
questions they appear to be outdone in nasty- 
mindedness by their fellow voters in the 
middle classes, (An example in point is 
colour prejudice: Mr. John Profumo knew 
what he was talking about when he lamented 
that colonial students coming to Britain 
seemed to make more friends among Labour 
people than among Conservatives.) Another 
thing about working-class Conservatives, per¬ 
haps the most interesting, is that they are 
apparently more religious than any other 
group, even more so than middle-class Con¬ 
servatives. Religion apart, however, the atti¬ 
tudes displayed by working-class Conserva¬ 
tives arc—let us face it—very much what one 


would expect from the facts of the working- 
class environment, especially before the war. 
Ethnoccntricity is essentially a childish attri¬ 
bute, needing a positive educational stimulus 
to remove it: many manual workers, even to¬ 
day, have received insufficient education for 
the purpose. Similarly, crude methods of 
disciplining children are the natural response 
of overworked parents in overcrowded homes, 
and these in turn lead directly to crude retri- 
butory views about adult penology. The 
latter are reinforced by the fact that the dis¬ 
puted punishments (hanging and flogging) 
relate specifically to crimes against the 
person, to which the working classes are more 
exposed than to crimes against property. 

It is not surprising that, given their 
environment, some sections of the working 
classes are ethnocentric and generally nasty- 
minded, and presumably there is inevitably 
a time lag between any improvement of the 
environment and change of attitudes. But it 
is surprising that the Labour Party should 
have persuaded so many others to adopt non¬ 
conservative attitudes towards a number of 
important issues, not all’of which arise from 
direct economic class interest. It is also sur¬ 
prising (or would be to a man from Mars) to 
find that despite their educational and 
material advantages, the great bulk of the 
middle classes are little less nasty-minded than 
their working-class brethren. Not only do the 
middle classes overwhelmingly vote Con¬ 
servative, but they arc as a whole almost as 
hot on hanging, flogging, discriminating 
against Jews and black men as the Con¬ 
servative working classes, and only a little less 
religious. Mr, H. J, Eysenck’s* now ten-year- 
old data on these points are annually recon¬ 
firmed by the sounds which emanate from 
the conference of Conservative Women; also 
by the unpopularity which Conservative 
M.P.s who supported the abolition of capital 
punishment experienced in their constitu¬ 
encies: to have been an abolitionist is almost 
as bad as to have been an anti-Suezer, and to 
have been both together leads to Bourne¬ 
mouth West. Presumably the radical poten- 

• H. J. Eysenck, The Psychology of Politics. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. London, 1954. 
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tialitics of the middle-class material environ¬ 
ment are suppressed by a cultural environ¬ 
ment born of vested interest in the status quo : 
child-rearing practices and educational insti¬ 
tutions arc specifically developed to militate 
against radical tendencies which might other¬ 
wise endanger class survival. This all sounds 
rather crude and Marxian but I know of no 
other explanation, and presumably it is the 
characteristic of top-dog classes through the 
ages, though there is some indication that 
things arc different in America. 

T h e combination of environmentally- 
produced conservatism in the lower 
orders, with culturally-produced conservatism 
in the upper, inevitably attenuates the possi¬ 
bility of effective radical politics. To succeed 
in becoming an effective force, radicals must 
persuade a frustrated class that its interests 
and aspirations can only be achieved by 
radical changes: hence the theory of the Party 
of Protest. This is precisely what the Labour 
Party did for the British working classes. 
Middle-class radicals, allied with powerful 
personalities of working-class origin who by 
fighting their way up the educational ladder 
rid themselves of some of their natural con¬ 
servatism, persuaded a large section of the 
working-class electorate to support not only a 
programme of self-interested economical radi¬ 
calism but also to repress their conservative 
attitudes in other fields as well. Thus by 1945, 
working-class socialists, besides voting 
Labour and being laudably irreligious, were 
also, at least in principle, less anti-Semitic and 
less anti-black than were Conservatives. Since 
then the colour question has become a more 
real issue in the home country, but neverthe¬ 
less a considerable divergence of working- 
class feeling evidently persists, and I strongly 
suspect it is associated with political affilia¬ 
tion. 

I do not know whether the lesser degree 
of race prejudice which apparently exists 
among working-class Labour voters is due to 
natural inclination or to moral propaganda. 
Is it that working people with a natural lean¬ 
ing to ideas of brotherly love (coloured people 


and Jews being included as brothers) are 
thereby attracted to the Labour Party, or is 
it that they are normal persons who, having 
identified themselves with what is in essence 
a humanistic cause, bravely suppress certain 
natural prejudices as a matter of duty? 
The point is vital, because it may be observed 
that on all other questions (except religion) 
on which at the time of asking there was no 
official or semi-official Labour Party line, 
working-class socialists exhibited attitudes 
which were very much nearer to those of 
working- and middle-class Conservatives than 
of middle-class socialists. Thus, on enquiry, 
they proved as keen on hanging as any group, 
and only a little less keen on flogging than 
working-class Conservatives (who were 
nearly 100 per cent solid on this issue). They 
were conservative about sex and only 40 per 
cent of them did not agree that sparing the 
rod spoils the child. Significantly (cf. Mr. 
Worsthorne’s references to irresponsibility), 
unlike middle-class socialists, only a small 
fraction agreed that in an ideal society private 
property should be abolished and all goods 
held in common. Finally, of great practical 
importance—although, as we have seen, they 
suffered less from race prejudice—they had 
by no means dropped all the ethnocentric 
attitudes natural to the environment; the 
majority believed that war was inherent in 
human nature, were anti-internationalist, and 
refused to accept that in the modern world 
patriotism was a force which could some¬ 
times work against peace. These findings are 
confirmed by common observation and by the 
Labour Party’s own misfortunes over Suez 
and Cyprus. 

In short, the attitudes of the working-class 
.socialist supporters are strained, their natural 
pattern of intcrcorrelations is distorted, and 
this voter is constantly being led to take up 
radical positions which run counter to his 
instincts: no doubt most radical parties of 
any size are in a like situation. I take it that 
this observation is not original, but what I 
have not seen pointed out explicitly are the 
implications for a radical party which, having 
achieved one set of objectives, is moving to 
develop new ones. 
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For, in effect, a radical party can, and docs, 
overcome the internal contradictions of its 
political psychology by getting the majority 
of its supporters into a state of mind where 
voting for the party in question no longer 
seems a particularly radical act. The tradi¬ 
tional ideas of the party take on a conserva¬ 
tive aura. This is not the same as saying, as 
has sometimes been said, that voting Labour 
becomes an automatic response, almost akin 
to a conditioned reflex. If that were the (un¬ 
desirable) state of affairs there would be no 
problem: the conditioned voter would con¬ 
tinue marking his X on the ballot long after 
the policies offered him had changed. In prac¬ 
tice, the simulated conservatism by which a 
radical party achieves support is far from 
automatic. The voters in question (unless they 
be members of the Celtic fringe) arc fairly 
easily recaptured by their deeper natural con¬ 
servatism and may fairly quickly withdraw 
support from the “traditional” radical policies 
if the latter lose relevance. Unfortunately, this 
having happened, they will be just as slow as 
ever to accept new radical policies. The diffi¬ 
culty is reinforced by the dependence of 
British political parties on the activist function 
of their voluntary rank and file workers (at 
least, up to the coming of television). Nor¬ 
mally, any new thinking from the party’s 
elite must first be swallowed by the activists 
before it has much hope with the public at 
large. And the activists, although no doubt 
more radically-minded than ordinary voters, 
are certainly not the sort of people who 
swallow new ideas overnight. In conse¬ 
quence, even were the Labour Party’s con¬ 
temporary new thought aimed right on the 
target, wherever that might be, one could 
hardly expect quick results. No doubt ideas 
to-day spread more quickly than they used 
to, but they still do not spread so quickly that 
you can sell modern sociology, ^ la Crosland, 
to a major political party merely by publish¬ 
ing a few well-written books and pamphlets. 
This is what I meant by saying that part of 
Labour’s present difficulties arise from an 
inevitable feature in the natural history of 
radical parties. 


A SECOND Implication of the pditical 
psychology of radical parties is that 
new ideas must be presented to those whose 
interests they are intended to serve in a form 
capable of arousing emotional impulses 
strong enough to overcome the natural con¬ 
servatism of the majority. In the 1935-55 
period, the emotional appeal of the Labour 
Party to the working classes derived from no 
more than the idea that here for the first 
time was a political party which was on their 
side, rather than on the other side. There was 
no need to “stir up efass feeling,” the feeling 
was already there (on both sides) but Labour 
was the first party to give public recognition 
to the fact—the first to deny the conspiracy of 
silence by means of which, like the sexual 
ethic of the Victorians, a vicious system was 
preserved. 

Now, on this subject, the doctrine of 
Labour’s new thinking takes the sophisticated 
if convincing line that the greater part of the 
desired economic transformation of capitalism 
has been achieved, but that the social struc¬ 
ture has remained largely unchanged and 
sharply conflicts with the new economic 
structure. The redundant social stratification 
results not only in a good deal of residual 
personal inequality of economic opportunity 
but also in “tension” and industrial unrest. 
Class tension, rather than class exploitation, 
is the problem of our time. This doctrine, 
although I have major reservations about the 
character and extent of the supposed econo¬ 
mic transformation, I accept as a basic truth. 
(I am mainly concerned with injustice; the 
talk of “tension” not only sounds middle 
class, but is—it sounds as though were the 
situation not inefficient and embarrassing, 
one would have little objection to it.) There 
is certainly considerable evidence that the 
manual working classes, not unreasonably, 
desire that their newly-gained economic ad¬ 
vantages should be matched by a greater 
degree of social recognition. Beyond this, 
however, the evidence is more ambiguous. 
Some indications, but not many, suggest the 
primary aim is to ape the pettier aspects of 
petty bourgeois culture, as suggested in the 
writings of Mr^ Charles Curran and, in effect, 
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by Mr. Worsthornc, No doubt, as the stereo¬ 
type o£ the immobile, non-acquisitive, British 
working man fades from reality, his overtime- 
eager, bonus-seeking successor seeks social as 
well as material gains from his efforts. But 
there arc also indications of something rather 
different—a desire that the original working- 
class culture shall itself be recognised by 
society, for better or for worse. If this is cor¬ 
rect we arc faced with an attractive historical 
novelty: people who plan to remain manual 
workers— i.e., people who are not striving 
particularly hard to climb ladders—while 
demanding social upgrading for the culture 
associated with their end of the ladder. 

The old economic bitterness against the 
middle classes has largely disappeared, but 
with this has come an increasing sensitivity to 
anything which implies social superiority in 
the culture of middle and upper classes. Thus, 
B.B.C. television seems to be suffering from 
having allowed itself to get caught in the 
crossfire of cultural class war. In some cases, 
normal dislike of being talked down to has 
heightened into an irrational nihilistic opposi¬ 
tion to any kind of job well done, be it a 
television programme or a political argument. 
It is precisely at this point that I fear Labour 
has got into trouble. The high intellectual 
quality of its new thought is inevitably 
associated with University-educated upper 
middle-class status in the individuals who 
created and have attempted to propagate it. 
In consequence, although these creators pas¬ 
sionately disapprove of social stratification, 
they— i.e., we—express themselves in middle- 
class language. We have palpably failed to 
communicate. Wc have failed to express our¬ 
selves in terms of practical contemporary 
working-class social experience. 

H e R E it is appropriate to consider for a 
moment the arguments of Mr. Wors¬ 
thornc. He, it will be remembered, diagnosed 
the fundamental contemporary working-class 
aspiration as social acceptance into the non¬ 
intellectual fields of bourgeois culture. But he 
went on to suggest that there was also de¬ 
veloping a considerable attitude of cultural 


and political passivity. The higher things in 
modern life had become so complicated that 
nobody but an elite could understand them: 
the intellectual gap between leaders and led 
had suddenly widened. “In an age of inter¬ 
continental ballistic missiles, who thinks he 
understands strategy?” he asked. (More 
people, perhaps, than one might imagine, but 
that is by the way.) Much of his argument, it 
seemed to me, was based on a confusion of 
time-scale. The schoolboy in the article who 
thought he could explain the world with the 
aid of an apple, was not Mr. Worsthorne’s 
grandfather, but Mr. Worsthornc himself. 
The idea that contemporary art and tech¬ 
nology has recently taken a jump and become 
disproportionately more esoteric is an illusion 
based on a romantic misinterpretation of the 
past, fostered, I suspect, by the poor level 
of scientific education prevailing among the 
intelligentsia. Art and technology have been 
becoming progressively more sophisticated 
since the beginning of the modern age, and 
full comprehension of each branch has always 
been confined to separate, tiny minorities. But 
the spread of education is part of the process 
of advancement: it is more than a truism that 
the advanced technology of yesterday, suit¬ 
ably simplified, becomes the common know¬ 
ledge of to-day. We can all explain, in a 
manner, the workings of a steam engine to 
our children, and eventually wc shall be able 
to explain, in a manner, the working of a 
nuclear reactor. Yet none of us, other than 
professional physicists, can really expect to be 
able to explain the theory of the behaviour of 
gases in a cylinder any more than quantum 
mechanics. 

Nevertheless, there is unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of the development of some degree of 
cultural and political apathy in “the masses” 
of post 1950. Comfortable material standards, 
the intense, contented life of the unextended 
family on the housing estate, all fed by the 
new opium of the people, have definitely 
done something, even if it is difficult to 
say exactly what. It may well be that the 
sponsors of commercial television struck an 
even more far-reaching blow against political 
democracy than has yet been realised. It is a 
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blow which must be countered somehow. I 
am reminded of a recent conversation in 
Cambridge when a group of people were 
discussing the discovery that rats, if their 
brains are electrically stimulated in a certain 
way, appear happy and contented; more pre¬ 
cisely, they are prepared to learn tricks in 
order to be rewarded by a further dose of the 
stimulus. In the middle of this conversation 
Oliver Zangwill, the Professor of Experi¬ 
mental Psychology, surprised the company by 
saying: “I have seen those rats. They did not 
seem to me to look like happy rats. I think 
they were not happy, but addicted.” Is this a 
good analogy to the present situation of that 
half of the working classes who, according to 
Mr. GeofTrey Gorer, are now more or less 
glued in front of their television sets? 

People “want” what they are persuaded to 
want. If you offer them a hypnotic drug, 
they will soon want it more than anything 
else. But drug addicts also “want,” in a 
deeper sense, to escape. They would like to be 
saved, but the task of a saviour is peculiarly 
difficult. If he threatens to withdraw the 
drug, he will be killed stone dead. If on the 
other hand he merely offers alternative, more 
edifying delights, he will probably be ignored. 
Yet somehow, if the Labour Party can find 
means for steering people into the way of a 
more positive cultural exploitation of their 
new environment—then I believe it will earn 
gratitude and loyalty which would last a gen¬ 
eration. Furthermore, as in 1945, it would 
have done more good to our society than a 
hundred years of conventional politics. (Do 
not let anybody imagine that I am arguing 
that the “old days” were better: if one has to 
choose between unemployment and poverty 
on the one hand and prosperity and tele¬ 
vision, with consequent embarrassments for 
the Labour Party, on the other ... need one 
answer?) We know that the young people 
lead a more positive, if apolitical, social life: 
it is their parents who have been most 
strongly doped. We also know that many 
young people are suffering from considerable 
frustration (as expressed in Teddy Boy nihil¬ 
ism) in consequence of cultural castration by 
the eleven-plus. How arc the products of the 


secondary modern classes of 1945-55 going to 
vote in i960, if at all.? Personally I have not 
the faintest idea, but have any of my friends 
in the Labour Party either? 

S o MUCH for amateur sociology. I now 
turn to my third point, the error in 
politico-economic analysis. I believe Labour’s 
new thinking has seriously misinterpreted the 
changes which have taken place in capitalism 
since before the war. The error led to the con¬ 
clusion that further*major changes in the 
structure of our economic institutions were 
unwanted and unnecessary (particularly the 
traditional socialist sort of changes, i.e., 
nationalisation—there I agree), and its effects 
run through nearly every Labour policy state¬ 
ment. It is a sophisticated error which has 
been concealed in debate by the crudeness of 
the arguments of the traditionalist left wing 
(who simply assert that little or nothing has 
changed). And since the arguments are com¬ 
plicated, they cannot easily be expressed in 
electoral pabulum. Nevertheless I am satisfied 
that, had not the error been made, the Labour 
Party would in recent years have been able to 
present an altogether more confident and con¬ 
vincing impression to the public over the 
whole range of its policy. 

The argument in dispute runs as follows. 
Traditional or “Marxist” capitalism was 
based on an intimate connection between per¬ 
sonal ownership of industrial assets and their 
control. In consequence, decisions relating to 
the operation and development of such assets 
were motivated almost exclusively by the 
desire and need for profits, and were sub¬ 
jected to the minimum of external social re¬ 
striction: the classical capitalist owed legal 
duty to no one but himself, none to his em¬ 
ployees and little to the state. The property- 
less proletarian, and indeed society as a whole, 
were both, for better or for worse, almost 
entirely at the capitalist’s economic mercy. 
This feeble economic bargaining position was 
maintained by the existence of a reserve pool 
of unemployed, or under-employed labourers, 
whose magnitude varied but was never zero. 
Chronic under-employment not only created 
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a permanent buyer’s market for labour, but 
also a severe maldistribution of income within 
the working class, some living significantly 
above subsistence while others, on the whole 
a minority, suffered grinding poverty. The 
fear of being forced into poverty preserved a 
high degree of industrial discipline among 
the employed majority, even after they had 
l)ecomc organised in trade unions. 

The argument implies that this picture was 
transformed by two factors. The first was the 
development of the public joint stock com¬ 
pany as a predominant form of organisation 
in large-scale industry. In these institutions, 
originally conceived to improve the flow of 
capital funds into industry, the increasingly 
widely-dispersed shareholders steadily abdi¬ 
cated their controlling function in favour of 
directors and salaried managers. The motiva¬ 
tion of decision-taking in such organisations, 
it is argued, must be much more complex 
than the crude profit maximisation of the 
classical capitalist—apart from paternalistic 
sensations of responsibility towards employees 
and society, the new controllers of industry 
could be expected to feel strong desires for 
the enhanced personal status and remunera¬ 
tion which is associated with employment in 
a successful and expanding firm. At first 
sight, the latter differs little in effect from 
that of the orthodox profit motive, since 
profits remain the chief objective index of 
success and provide a high proportion of the 
capital funds required for expansion. But on 
further consideration it can be seen that, as 
compared with the old form of organisation, 
in the modern corporation many important 
decisions will be different biased—in particu¬ 
lar, of course, the decision as to what propor¬ 
tion of current profits should be ploughed 
back for development. 

The second factor in the postulated trans¬ 
formation of capitalism consisted in the 
acquisition of political power by the working 
class, dating from 1940. This new-found 
political power was used to revolutionise the 
economic bargaining position of the wage- 
earner by causing the government to pursue 
fiscal and monetary policies which guaranteed 
the maintenance of full employment and, 


through social services, underpinned personal 
economic security. In addition, the spirit of 
the times further modified the ethic of the 
joint stock company in the direction of more 
overt acceptance of public responsibility and 
some degree of social restriction on its auto¬ 
nomy. The argument implies that all these 
changes have jelled, that is have become gen¬ 
erally accepted as part of the natural order of 
contemporary economic society. Capitalism, 
it is said, is barely recognisable as its former 
self; indeed, when applied to the present 
system, the very word is a misnomer. 

P ERSONALLY, I do not belicvc that the 
changes described above have jelled, or 
could ever jell unless in some way or 
another they were taken further. And I 
now believe that one of the primary symp¬ 
toms of the unjelled condition is the chronic 
price-inflation which has been experienced 
in almost all the countries where similar 
developments have occurred. In order to 
explain this it is necessary to consider the 
history of capitalism in the framework of a 
theory of economic growth. In the first stage 
of any economic growth, whether capitalisti¬ 
cally organised or communistically organised, 
the standard of living of the greater part of 
the working population must be held constant 
or even reduced. Most of the additional sur¬ 
plus of production over subsistence require¬ 
ments created at each round of growth (a 
“round” consisting of a finite dose of tech¬ 
nical innovation, capital accumulation, and 
consequent increase in output per worker) 
must immediately be ploughed back to pro¬ 
vide the capital necessary for the next round. 
If not, the process of growth will soon peter 
out for lack of capital replenishments. 
In the successful capitalist cases the trick 
is done by institutional arrangements which 
ensure that the surplus accrues to a 
small number of abstemious, industrially- 
minded proprietors who continue to plough 
back profits long after the point is reached 
where rational behaviour would dictate a 
spending spree. As everyone knows, this 
beneficent irrationality is a speciality of the 
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Protestant Christian culture of Nor<h*wcst 
Europe and North America. In the Com¬ 
munist arrangement, the function of the pro- 
testant capitalist is taken over by the state, 
and the parallel to the Protestant Ethic is to 
be found in the behaviour of a ruling salariat 
which, though bureaucratic and tyrannical, 
shows genuine devotion to the cause of 
national material progress, and whose ideo¬ 
logy represses the temptation to divert the 
emerging economic surplus to personal in¬ 
dulgence. (Cf. c.g., the behaviour of the 
Eastern potentate or south European land¬ 
owner). In cither case, capitalist or com¬ 
munist, the pressure of capital accumulation 
steadily draws labour from agriculture into 
industry and so long as this source of supply, 
combined with the natural growth of popula¬ 
tion, remains open, the rising demand for 
labour by capitalists or commissars will not 
drive up wages. A spanner can be thrown 
into the works, however, if the workers com¬ 
bine into collective bargaining organisations, 
l)ecausc by that means they may be able to 
insist on higher wages even while a substan¬ 
tial reserve supply of labour remains un- 
cxploited. Hence, as in both Russia and 
China to-day, and in Britain in the early 19th 
century, trade union organisation was pre¬ 
vented by political repression. 

It will be observed that since output per 
worker is increasing, but real wages per 
worker are not, in the stage of development 
described (which in Britain lasted some 70 
years) the proportion of the total value of out¬ 
put accruing to the wage earners—the so- 
called “share of labour in the national 
income”—must continually be falling. The 
situation may be likened to that of two 
persons (in reality two groups of persons) 
drinking from a jug of beer. Drinker A (the 
employees) receives a ration which, measured 
in pints, is constant. Drinker B (the capital¬ 
ists) takes the rest, but he uses his ration in a 
mysterious process which causes the total 
contents of the jug subsequently to increase. 
Since at each successive round of drinking, 
A still receives a constant glass, the whole of 
the increment accrues to B and the latter’s 
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proportionate share in the national income 
increases while that of A declines. 

After a time a stage is reached at which it 
becomes possible to maintain a decent rate of 
growth with a constant, rather than increas¬ 
ing, share for B. Real wages per worker can 
be permitted to rise and, with trade union 
organisation made legal and the supply of 
labour from agriculture slowing up, real 
wages do rise. We thus reach a second stage 
of capitalism. Its mechanics are not obvious 
and modern academic theory has only re¬ 
cently begun to get down to their analysis. 
For at first sight it would appear that if wages 
are rising pari passu with productivity (so 
that the average gross profit margin charged 
on goods sold remains a constant percentage 
of labour costs) and if productivity is being 
raised by the normal process of mechanisation 
{i.e., by using increasing quantities of capital 
per worker employed), the average rate of 
profit obtainable on industrial investments 
must fall. If the rate of profit falls continu¬ 
ally, it must eventually reach a level suffi¬ 
ciently low to damp the ardour of even the 
most enthusiastic devotfee of the Protestant 
Ethic, hence bringing growth to a halt. (That, 
in effect, was the theoretical justification for 
Marxian pessimism.) But we now know that, 
historically, things turned out differently. 
Since 1870, more or less steady rates of econo¬ 
mic growth, associated with more or less con¬ 
stant average rates of profit, have been 
characteristic in numerous cases. Some aspects 
of the explanation remain in dispute, but its 
broad outlines can be put as follows. Econo¬ 
mic progress involves regular improvement in 
the design of machines and indeed of all 
capital instruments. At each round of pro¬ 
gress it is possible to invent machines which 
provide increases in output per worker pro¬ 
portionately no smaller than the increase in 
the cost of capital per worker. The value of 
capital employed per unit of output is there¬ 
fore unchanged. Hence, by simple arithmetic, 
if the gross profit margin does not fall neither 
does the rate of profit earned on capital. On 
this basis fruitful economic progress can 
be maintained indefinitely—a fundamental 
feature of the second stage of capitalism. 
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T K » «pc<»<i 9tage tasted tuHit 1940. BeicMre 
that, iit die later sub-stages, the public 
joint stock company proved an ideal form of 
organisatitm and the development of effective 
political organisation by die working class 
was an inevitable concomitant. But chronic 
unemployment, insecurity, and glaring social 
injustice remained integral features of the 
system; although the poor did not get poorer 
and indeed got richer, so also did the rici^, and 
the relative size of the gap between the two 
nations continued undiminished. And in 
Britain, in contrast to the United States, the 
working classes received in exchange the 
benefits of a rate of growth of real wages 
which was by any standard pretty mingy. 
Hence, the working classes, supported by a 
minority of conscience-stricken middle-class 
radicals, finally took political power to change 
the system, partly by socialisation but 
mainly by general economic policy as 
already described. Since then, the conservative 
middle-class intelligentsia (both Conservative 
and Liberal) has never tired of pointing out 
that in the old system unemployment per¬ 
formed what were for that system vital 
functions—the prevention of inflation and the 
maintenance of industrial discipline—for 
which no substitutes have yet been found. 
Being middle class and conservative-minded, 
most of the critics were mainly interested in 
the proposition as an argument for putting 
the clock back. Socialists, on the other hand, 
have failed to investigate the deeper causes of 
the problem. For note that, in the economic 
“model” of the second stage of capitalism 
described above, although the speed of growth 
and the rate of profit were constant, nothing 
was said about the absolute level of these 
rates: a motorist cannot defend himself 
against a charge of speeding by proving that 
he was not accelerating. Obviously in such a 
system the rates of profit and of growth are 
closely associated, profits being the major 
source of funds for capital development. 
Conversely, other things being equal, the 
lower the share of wages, the higher the rate 
of growth (since lower wages mean higher 
prt^ts) but this does not mean that you could 
always at any one moment step up the rate 
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ol growth by arlncrarily reducing wages; the 
position is much more complicated. It can 
safely be said, however, that whoever or what¬ 
ever determined the distribution of the 
national income and its rate of growth, it 
was not the wage-earner, functioning either 
individually or collectively. Wage and salary 
earners were strong enough to ensure that at 
whatever rate the national income grew, they 
obtained a constant share, but they were un¬ 
able to determine the instantaneous level of 
that share; that is, in the long run they could 
prevent their share from falling, but could 
not make it rise. At any one moment the 
carve-up of the national income between 
profits and investment on the one hand and 
wages and consumption on the other was 
determined (somehow) by the capitalist 
sector alone. In the jug-of-beer analogy, 
although drinker A now in the long run re¬ 
ceived a constant proportion of the contents, 
it was still true that at each round he was 
largely in the position of accepting a resi¬ 
duum. 

In the post-war world, drinker B has come 
perforce to be closely associated with the 
government. Not only does the government 
heavily influence through fiscal policy the size 
of the funds available for private investment, 
but also the government itself drinks large 
quantities of beer for purposes such as public 
investment and defence. In principle, there¬ 
fore, if the electorate can be said to control 
the government, they control in turn the 
decision as to what proportion of current 
national income shall be devoted to defence 
and investment. If conditions were as pre¬ 
war, that would largely be the end of the 
matter. But with full employment it is no 
longer the case that the wage and salary 
earners remain passive in this matter at the 
economic level. The employee’s bargaining 
power in the labour market is now peculiarly 
strong because he has, of course, retained the 
trade union organisation and collective bar¬ 
gaining practices he originally built up to 
counter some of the weaknesses inherent in 
his old situation. Drinker A now has con¬ 
siderable capacity to influence directly the 
size of his own dip in the jug: if he does not 
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like what is offered he can fight back with 
wage pressure. 

There is, of course, no need for consistency 
between what implicitly he votes for at the 
political level, and how he behaves at the 
economic level. He may vote for a govern¬ 
ment committed to heavy defence expenditure 
and high investment programmes and yet 
exert wage pressure aiming at a share of the 
national product for consumption which is 
quite inconsistent with these objectives. 
Moreover, most of the decisions in question 
have not in practice been subjected to the 
democratic process, they have never become 
electoral issues and no “mandate” seems to 
lie required, for example, to make a decision 
to halve the rate of economic growth in the 
interest of military security. (Mr. Worsthorne 
would say that this is because the issues are 
too complicated; I say they can usually be 
resolved into quite simple terms, but that 
governments have refused to face up to them.) 

Governments, of course, are not prepared 
in their turn to accept a passive role. They 
believe that in taxation they have a weapon 
sufficiently powerful—in effect, a substitute 
for pre-war unemployment—to enable them 
to pre-empt whatever proportion of national 
resources they require. But under full employ¬ 
ment the pull of taxation can always be re¬ 
sisted by the counter-pull of rising pre-tax 
incomes: the government may win in the end, 
but only at the expense of an unhealthy in¬ 
flationary conflict with the consumer. Also, 
the government has not really been winning, 
since defence expenditure has been main¬ 
tained, not by reducing consumption, but by 
reducing investment. 

I B E LIE V E the foregoing to represent the 
fund.imental framework on which con¬ 
temporary discussion of the problem of infla¬ 
tion ought to be based. In such discussion, 
one line of reasoning suggests that if the 
redundant institution of collective bargain¬ 
ing were abandoned, the government, by 
means of careful fiscal and monetary policy, 
could within reasonable limits carve the 
national cake (jug of beer) in almost any way 
desired. This argument is probably correct; 


it is the spread of so-called “wage-drift” 
(bonus payments, overtime earnings, and so 
forth) from expanding firms and industries to 
firms and industries which arc not expanding 
and whose productivity is in consequence not 
increasing, which is at the bottom of wage- 
inflation. Without collective bargaining, this 
spreading could not occur so easily. Since, 
however, the immediate voluntary relinquish¬ 
ment of collective bargaining rights won over 
years of struggle is hardly politically conceiv¬ 
able, the idea is for the time being academic. 
Instead, much interest has been attracted to 
schemes which may loosely be described as 
“national wages policy”—schemes for a 
political agreement between government and 
both sides of industry to damp down the rise 
in wages by some form of general co-ordina¬ 
tion. Such schemes are attractive and I 
believe that some such could, in principle, be 
made to work provided the government re¬ 
cognised its responsibility not to attempt to 
impose on the population unrealistic alloca¬ 
tions between consumption and non-consump¬ 
tion, and provided both sides of industry 
recognised that determinate rates of econo¬ 
mic growth require determinate shares 
between profits and wages in total output. 
Trade union leaders and industrialists are 
currendy showing increasing appreciation of 
these possibilities, and the Labour Party in¬ 
deed is pledged to attempt to reach an agree¬ 
ment—vague in outline hut definite in intent 
—immediately after taking office. Neverthe¬ 
less it is still difficult to be optimistic about 
the prospects. Certainly the electorate seems 
sceptical. If the electorate believed a Labour 
government could carry off an effective 
scheme for ending inflation, surely the Gallup 
polls would look different. 

I believe the unfavourable outlook is due 
basically to the fact that the implied trans¬ 
formation of capitalism is still incomplete, 
but I do not—repeat, not—believe that we 
must neither nationalise the whole of indus¬ 
try nor go back to the old capitalism. The 
virtual absence of inflation in Communist 
countries is attributable not just to the univer¬ 
sal socialisation of industry, but to the com¬ 
bination of socialism with the absence of effec- 
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live trade unions and collective bargaining, 
i.e., in effect to political repression. (It is 
reported that an almost immediate consc- 
quence of the “thaw” in Poland has been a 
rapid rise in prices, a characteristic sign of 
social democracy.) In a democratic socialist 
state, if all industries were nationalised, the 
workers’ organisations would properly insist 
on retaining collective bargaining in order to 
protect their members against excessive 
economic demands by the state, just as they 
do now in the nationalised industries of the 
U.K. Otherwise, they would argue, they 
would be just as much at the economic mercy 
of the state as they were of the former capital¬ 
ists. Of course, in saying this, they would not 
strictly be correct, because at least in principle 
their members would have power of redress 
through the ballot box: nevertheless, in face 
of orthodox-type nationalisation, trade union¬ 
ists would almost certainly refuse to accept 
that view of the situation. The evolution of 
non-totalitarian, or “Western” economic 
organisation therefore appears to have 
reached an impasse^ and yet is unable happily 
to remain stationary. 

I N attempting tht ambitious task of suggest¬ 
ing a new way through the block, it has 
recently occurred to me that socialists may 
have seriously underrated the potentialities of 
reforming the legal character of the public 
joint stock company. The Liberals talk 
vaguely of industrial co-ownership and some 
interesting writers have published specific 
suggestions, but such proposals have so far 
struck no deep chord of politico-economic 
reality. Yet the Liberals’ instinct may never¬ 
theless have found a genuine clue, though 
not I think the solution of the problem. We 
all agree that the present ethical and legal 
character of the public joint stock company 
is peculiar. If it is not managed primarily for 
the benefit of its legal owners, the share¬ 
holders, for whose benefit is it managed.^ A 
reasonable answer is to say that it is primarily 
managed for the benefit of its employees, par¬ 
ticularly its salaried employees whose efforts 
determine its destinies. One might almost say 
that the directors of a successful firm com¬ 


pare the advantages of higher immediate 
salaries for the employees with those of higher 
profits and hence faster growth of the firm’s 
future output and sales—much as a classical 
capitalist comparing the merits of personal 
consumption and saving. In practice, how¬ 
ever, salaries being rather sticky, the decision 
will always tend to be biased in favour of 
growth. Hence from this point of view the 
public joint stock company is a most efficient 
instrument of economic dynamism, and 
public joint stock companies in the British 
economy arc responsible for a disproportion¬ 
ate share of the total amount of growth which 
occurs. There are, of course, rapidly growing 
private joint stock companies, most on the 
way to becoming public, but many other 
family businesses are content to stagnate, their 
owner controllers having decided deliberately 
on this course. 

Given that growth is the game, what arc 
the rules.? What is the framework of legal, 
economic, and ethical restraints within which 
the managers of public joint stock companies 
make their decisions.? The legal and economic 
restraints we know. I say the ethos derives 
directly from the property-control link of 
traditional capitalism. The only unambiguous 
obligation of the directors remains the obliga¬ 
tion to shareholders: all others, such as to em¬ 
ployees or public, however strongly felt, 
remain vague and undefined. This fact cannot 
but enormously influence the psychological 
attitude of everyone in contact with these 
organisations, whether as employee, cus¬ 
tomer, voter, or civil servant. There is still 
a smell of property about them, or, if a less 
pejorative description is preferred, they re¬ 
tain much of the spirit of traditional 
capitalism. Indeed one might almost say that 
boards of directors and managers transfer the 
sensations of ownership from the shareholders 
to themselves. They certainly feel a strong 
responsibility towards the other employees 
and to the public, as docs any decent wdinary 
industrial property-owner, but they believe 
nevertheless that they have the exclusive tight 
to decide how and how far such obligations 
should be observed. Any extraneous influence 
is “unnatural” intervention: if in the course 
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of furthering full employment the govern' 
ment should happen to create conditions 
which make one course of action more profit¬ 
able than another, they will take it; they are 
also open to moral suasion; but it is rare for 
a firm to take the less profitable of two alter¬ 
native courses simply on account of public 
interest. 

On the other side, the public, including 
the socialist public, still regards the public 
company as a private-property institution; in¬ 
deed few know or care which companies are 
public and which are private, or for that 
matter what is the difference between them. 
It is accepted at law and by public opinion 
that any “private” firm, including any public 
joint stock company, has the right to preserve 
a high degree of secrecy about its activities: 
the accounts required by the Companies Act 
are intended to protect shareholders, not the 
public at large. Interesting statistics of pro¬ 
duction, productivity, wages, and profit 
margins which are collected for government 
purposes arc restricted by rigid legal pro¬ 
visions from public disclosure, for fear they 
might fall into the hands of competitors. If 
such statistics were published one company 
might notice that another was more efficient 
than they, and be spurred to make improve¬ 
ments; but this, however good for the nation, 
would be bad for business. A more emphatic 
illustration may be found in the virtual im¬ 
possibility of public criticism of an individual 
company, even if the comment is fair and the 
facts quoted arc correct. I may ruin an author 
by publishing a harsh review of his first book; 
newspapers may demoralise the staff of 
nationalised industries by nagging criticism; 
but no editor in the country will publish any 
criticism, however justified, of, for example, 
the shocking post-war economic record of 
individual firms in the cotton industry or of 
seriously bad features of some new car models. 
We all agree that by and large private enter¬ 
prise does an excellent technical job of work, 
but nobody believes its products arc always 
perfect. It is said that editors fear libel actions, 
but many of them take calculated risks in 
libelling individual persons when it suits 
them. Nor do I accept the view that slavish 


pandering to the interests of adveitisers is to 
blame. No, surely the real explanation of the 
phenomenon is that people still feel there 
would be something morally wrong in 
adversely criticising the products of a private 
enterprise firm; they feel that if you damage 
a firm’s sales, you damage property: gallant 
exceptions like the magazine Which merely 
prove the rule. 

I N short, public joint stock companies, most 
of which have grown out of private joint 
stock companies, are institutions which have 
lost certain of the practical features of tradi¬ 
tional capitalism, but have retained much of 
the ethic. Yet although the prevailing capital¬ 
ist ethic is accepted, I do not think society is 
happy with it. I believe measures for legal 
completion of the capitalist evolution would 
satisfy a real desire and, provided they did 
not mean conventional “nationalisation,” 
would be welcomed widely. But I do not 
think employees arc much interested in “own¬ 
ing”—in the strict legal sense—the machinery 
and other assets with which they work, i.e., 
I do not think there is much social reality in 
plans for industrial “co-ownership.” Indeed, 
our thought is still obsessed by the conception 
of ownership: when an industry is national¬ 
ised conventionally, we still hear of its being 
taken into state or popular “ownership,” and 
even the assets of Co-operative Societies arc, 
as far as I can see, owned by their members 
in the sense that capital profits can, in effect, 
be distributed as “divi.” Ownership is a con¬ 
ception which is suitable for toothbrushes and 
the like, but it is grossly anachronistic in 
modern large-scale industry. Society to<lay 
requires a form of industrial organisation 
which has the technical and managerial 
advantages of the public joint slock company, 
but whose assets arc owned by no body, no 
person, and no government. 

It is a fallacy to imagine that things have 
to be owned: who owns the assets of an 
Oxbridge College, or of Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes.? The educational and financial policy 
of my college—technically we arc a “Charity” 
—is almost entirely controlled by die 
Fellows, and we annually vote ourselves a 
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“dividenl’* out of cdlege ineoftM;. But see 
what would happeo if we tried to sell King’s 
College Chapel to an American millionaire in 
order to distribute among ourselves the pro¬ 
ceeds ! I seriously see no reason why it should 
not be perfectly possible to organise industry 
on an analogous basis, provided that Charters 
or Articles of Association or what have you 
put a statutory bar to dissipation of the assets 
(which is not the same thing as bar on change 
of form). Such organisations could borrow 
from the public on a fixed-interest basis, but 
the bonds they issued would carry no voting 
rights: I do not think that under modern con¬ 
ditions this would make a serious difference 
to the supply of risk capital, particularly if 
the new form became the prevailing form of 
organisation, so that there was little other out¬ 
let for funds. All profits after payment of 
interest would be ploughed back and all 
capital gains vrauld remain for ever undis¬ 
tributed : the results could hardly but be 
dynamic: there arc many irrational fears of 
“auto-financing,” but as it must have the 
effect of concentrating economic growth in 
the industries and firms where the prospective 
return on capital is highest, I have never really 
been able to understand them. 

A n y attempt to fill out the detail in such an 
idea is likely to be jumped on for “blue- 
printism” and naiveti. I will therefore content 
myself with asserting that it is not at all diffi¬ 
cult to think out a simple and workable legal 
structure for industrial enterprises analagous 
to “charities”—a board of directors elected by 
a governing body consisting largely of em¬ 
ployees (but not necessarily including all the 
employees) would carry out much the same 
functions as boards of directors in public com¬ 
panies at present. This might lead to some 
modification in the social character of boards, 
but would be unlikely to militate against effi¬ 
ciency: the incentive for the governing body 
to elect an efficient board would lie in the fact 
that employees are the first to suffer if a firm 
fails. Similarly, the conflict between higher 
remuneration and higher profits would be 
restrained by the employees’ own interest in 
this firm’s growth, apd by their knowledge 


that in a competitive world a stagnating 
enterprise soon becomes a declining one. In 
short, why not rationalise the managerial 
revolution? Personally, I always felt the 
managerial revolution was an overrated 
bogey, but be that as it may, it is very argu¬ 
able that the control exercised by shareholders 
over the boards of most public companies is 
now so weak that almost any new legal 
arrangement must reduce, rather than in¬ 
crease, the dangers of managerial autonomy 
in our society. 

Nor is it difficult to think of simple but 
effective ways of initiating the necessary 
changes. Assuming that legislation arbitrarily 
amending the articles of all public companies 
is out of the question (although the implica¬ 
tions of such a measure would be less shock¬ 
ingly radical than might be supposed), a 
satisfactory Fabian procedure would be to 
pass enabling legislation for the new form 
of organisation and then to offer tax conces¬ 
sions designed to induce existing companies 
to convert to the new form voluntarily. 
Logically, the profits of such bodies should 
be free of income tax entirely, since, like the 
income of existing “charities,” their profits 
would belong to no one. But the state has 
come to rely so heavily on company taxation 
as a convenient method of raising revenue 
with the minimum of damage to personal 
incentive that it would be quite out of the 
question to carry things to their logical con¬ 
clusion in that particular respect. However, it 
is {xissiblc to compute a measure of tax con¬ 
cession which would provide a strong incen¬ 
tive to conversion— e.g., increasing the funds 
free for net reinvestment in the average firm 
by some 50 per cent—whose fiscal implica¬ 
tions would nevertheless be manageable. On 
this or some similar basis I believe a good rate 
of voluntary conversion could be achieved 
without undue difficulty. 

I do not suggest that if the foregoing 
became socialist policy, the proletariat would 
rush out from their television parlours into 
the polling booths, or that, the day the 
legislation was passed, the unions would 
renounce collective bargaining. But I do sug¬ 
gest that the industrial atmosphere, in a 
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society where the type of organisation 
described was becoming predominant, would 
be such as in the short run considerably to 
enhance the chances of success of a national 
wages policy kind of scheme, and in the long 
run to encourage the unions to concentrate 
on firm-by-firm, in contrast to industry-wide 
bargaining. In effect the wage-bargaining 
function would relate only to members with¬ 
out voting rights; for members with voting 
rights, a union’s function, apart from general 
welfare, would consist in providing advice as 
to how their votes should be employed. Some 
would say these ideas are grossly optimistic. 
It is very arguable, for example, that the 
function of contemporary trade unions and 
other employee organisations is in reality to 
obtain the maximum share of the national 
income for its members at the expense of the 
members of other unions, rather than at the 
expense of profits; if so, whatever the form 
of industrial organisation, unions would con¬ 
tinue to function with inflationary effect. But 
the original conception of a union was to 
fight for wages against profits, and this new 
anti-social, pressure-group type of function is 
really no more than another example of the 
unfortunate results of the incomplete trans¬ 
formation of capitalism. The only hope lies 
in attempting to go forward, and to create a 
society where the old type of wage-bargaining 
not only is, but can be seen to be, redundant. 
It is, however, essential to emphasise that the 
institutional structure must be such as genu¬ 
inely to give equal ultimate power to different 
grades of employees; otherwise unions of 


manual workers will reasonably insist on the 
right to push the claims of wages at the ex¬ 
pense of salaries, and vice versa. 

A p o LI c Y of the kind I have outlined 
would have far-reaching effects on 
nearly every other aspect of socialist thought. 
With, to borrow a phrase from Mr. C. A. R. 
Crosland, a non-capital-gains-distributing type 
of organisation predominant in industry 
Labour would no longer need to consider 
resorting to such awkward devices as divi¬ 
dend control, capital gains taxation, or state 
purchase of equity shares in private industry. 
The state would, however, have no less and 
no more power to exert overall planning con¬ 
trol on "private” industry than it would 
under any existing Labour proposals. The 
rate of accumulation of large private fortunes 
would be considerably reduced, since, as is 
well known, these accumulations largely 
arise in practice not from personal abstinence 
but from capital gains in industrial enterprise. 
Finally, the way would be clear for a long 
overdue rapprochement between Labour and 
the managerial class, whose attachment to the 
ConseiTvative cause is based on social and 
ideological loyalties rather than a genuine 
economic interest in the traditional forms of 
capitalism. We would offer the prospect of a 
true rationalisation of the relationship 
between industry and society—offer, in effect, 
a relationship which completes the capitalist 
transformation without the bogey of state 
monopoly. 
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Slip-horns in the Wash-house 

Jazz Appreciation in the ^Thirties 


... Duf{e Ellington and his hand, which has 
started a definite cult. The primitive raw quality 
of his playing seems to have found an answering 
chord in the mentality of youth. 

Lady Sibell Lygon, 1933 

.. .the use of a strange, growling voice that 
brought him far closer to the Hairy Ape than 
to any of God's Chillun. He seemed to ta\e a 
deliberate delight in the shedding of any rem¬ 
nants of human dignity and in simulating the 
crouching and roaring of some jungle monster. 
... Our star-attraction obviously had none of the 
detested grey matter in the detested brain; he 
was fulfilling all the requisites of Lawrentian 
anatomy; his consciousness was obviously in the 
abdomen or lower.. .As I watched this per¬ 
formance I began, for the first time in my life, 
to understand the feelings of an American 
Southerner, whose racial antipathies had pre¬ 
viously seemed so childish and perverse.... Let 
us have no more drivelling praise of "hot num¬ 
bers" propelled by orgiastic coons on the ground 
that they are a lovely essay in primitive 
humanity. 

Ivor Brown, 1934 

At the same point in each number she rolled her 
eyes in ecstasy and sang some such cabalistic 
phrase as "l-dee-ho," and there was no question 
but that the word "Harlem" was distinctly 
audible. 

“Atticus,” 1936 

J AZZ writing is usually characterised by so 
many proper names that every line of it 
appears as a sort of typographical cordillera, and 
what begins as an essay soon develops into a 
rolloll. Readers must he prepared for the old, 
familiar impression in the following notes. But 
not, this time, for the old, familiar reason—that 
jazz will always depend on solo improvisation. 
The subject here is not jazz performance but 
jazz appreciation. Yet even a survey of this 


adjacent, less trampled field demands so many 
nominal illustrations that all 1 can promise in 
the way of relief will be an absence of phone 
numbers. 

When the senior jazz fan—there is a distinc¬ 
tion between the terms “jazz fan” and “music 
lover” that still escapes me—looks around at the 
Acceptance World of 1958, his memories of the 
Christopher Stone Age arc apt to be sardonic. 
A good period to start with would be 1932. In 
that year the arrival of Louis Armstrong in 
Britain went unreported by any national news¬ 
paper. The B.B.C. having hastily—but con¬ 
siderately—arranged a relay of his Palladium 
performance, the Daily Matl chose this item to 
headline its radio column. The headline was 
appetising, but marked by a curious omission. 
It failed to mention the virtuoso’s name, appear¬ 
ing simply as: “New Rhythm Band on Radio.” 
The same newspaper recently showed us Arm¬ 
strong merely talking to Group-Captain Peter 
Townsend, an encounter, though it took place 
in Buenos Aires, judged newsworthy enough 
f(jr a sizeable photograph. In 1932 Armstrong 
was 32 years old and had been in and out of 
the recording studios for nine years continu¬ 
ously. Yet his reputation was only a little higher 
in the United States. According to John Ham¬ 
mond, Jr., then the Melody Mailer & American 
correspondent, no New York daily carried any 
reference to his return from that first European 
visit. Jazzmen were simply not news. When Bix 
Beiderbecke had died a year or two earlier, 
Walter Winchell, in the Eastern dailies, had 
been his only elcgist. 

It would be difficult to cite any parallel—in an 
age of advanced communications—to the appal¬ 
ling isolation in which collectors of those days 
indulged their taste. Two monthly magazines, 
and such random tidings as found their way into 
Edgar Jackson’s space in The Gramophone, 
were the only valid sources of information. It 
is doubtful whether the cats really wanted jazz 
55 
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to be popular, holding the intuitive conwction 
that vulgarisation would ruin it. But complete 
ignorance of the doings of its leading exponents 
was a frustration the post-war collector cannot 
imagine. If, for example, an issue of the Melody 
Ma\er dated the first of the month had reported 
an eminent jazzman seriously ill, readers would 
have had to wait until the first of the following 
month to know whether he was still alive. It 
was not practicable to ring up the editor's office 
from some intellectual Outer Mongolia. The 
provincial fan, indeed, was handicapped by 
much more than his distance from Long Acre. 
In the larger cities there were reasonably well- 
stocked gramophone shops, and it was possible 
to learn somethings to meet a kindred spirit or 
two (perhaps behind the counter) in Glasgow, 
Birmingham, or Liverpool. Smaller towns 
yielded nothing. And this isolation actually 
determined, to some extent, the quality of the 
connoisseur’s collection. He could not, in a small 
provincial store, hear a few records before 
making his choice. There would not be one hot 
record in the place. Unless, therefore, he was 
equipped to travel (and picture his plight if he 
lived in Whitehaven or Aberystwyth), his only 
course was to order a specified disc and hope that 
when it arrived it justified “Mike’s” review. If 
he did go shopping in the nearest city it was a 
problem to decide how much aural free-loading 
he could do before finally putting down his 
precious half<rown for one record. Other facili¬ 
ties for merely hearing jazz were minimal. In 
those days there were no hot records on the air, 
except for an odd item from Mr. Stone, who 
usually made no bones about his distaste for 
having to offer this solatium. 

T h E o N E thing, then, that did not attract 
young men to quality jazz was advertising. 
The music was not boosted, salcs-promotcd, 
mass-communicated, or public-related. It is safe 
to say that every collector in the British Isles or 
on tne Continent was a reader of either the 
Melody Mailer or Rhythm, and usually of both. 
Further, that he would have been introduced to 
these periodicals after hearing radio dance music. 
It goes without saying that his first qualification 
was a hankering for more durable music than 
this. He had, however, a less recognised asset 
in that he was always a better judge of tunes 
than the listener whose jazz taste was encom¬ 
passed by London W.i. Because commercial 
dance music so often demeaned its first origins, 
the jazz-lover despised it in bulk. This fostered 
the naive belief that having no ear for melody 
he was perversely wasting his time on un- 
melodious rubbish. The exact opposite is the 
truth. It has been the hot man all along who 
knew the good songs from the bad. His taste for 


ditties had never been soured by the staadard 
jazz fM-actke of disguising so many fine tunes in 
a riot of improvisation. 'Uius it was a jazz critic, 
and only a jazz critic, who pointed out that the 
fatuous Lambeth Wali( was an echo, if an un¬ 
intentional one, of the old What do we do on a 
dew-dew-dewy day? It was the hot men who, 
hearing Keepin* out of Mischief Now, saw at 
once that this was an exceptional tune, and were 
not surprised to discover that Fats Waller had 
composed it. When Louis Armstrong would 
announce “one o’ them good ol’ good ones” he 
spoke for his public as well as for himself. The 
non-jazz public among his audiences merely 
looked blanker than ever. 

The publications I have referred to were not 
then fan magazines, reflecting the teenage wor¬ 
ship of spurious talent. Chiefly, they served the 
interests of the profession. That Tom Wilcock’s 
New Florida State Rhythmagicians were readers 
of the Melody Ma\er did not, however, guaran¬ 
tee the collector at least this many fellow-fans in 
his immediate neighbourhood. A great deal of 
the printed material was instructional, and terms 
such as “smear,” “dinge,” and “mute out” 
familiar, if not comprehensible, to the lay reader. 
The specialist public who profited from these 
articles—^the semi-pro. bandsmen—were rarely 
devotees of le hot. To add to the collector's 
exasperation, record supplements were as lavish 
with information as tycoons are with petty cash. 
The Brunswick leaflets of 1932 were uncom¬ 
municative to the point of secrecy, listing names, 
titles, and not a syllable more. It was all very 
well to Follow the Stars on Brunswick, but a 
little potted astronomy might have helped us to 
know which way we were going. Perhaps it is 
unjust to single out this company, whose red 
and black covers were of striking design, and 
the very paucity of whose announcements hinted 
at unguessable delights within. Sleeve-note prose, 
which is now actually being reviewed on its own 
merits, was undreamt of at that time. 

To turn to literature, it need scarcely be said 
that any reference to New Orleans occurring 
in a travel book would entirely ignore the Cres¬ 
cent City’s massive contribution to world music. 
Gallomania throbbed just as potently in the 
Delta tourist, the moment he beheld the Vieux 
Carr^, as it was later to stir the marooned 
culture-snobs of black-out Britain. Koestler’s 
“French flu,” in fact, had raged longer and 
wider than he supposed. It is amusing to con¬ 
trast this disregard of the New Orleans Negro 
with a recent lament by Sir Hugh Casson, the 
architect, that Basin Street has Become “feom 
end to unromantic end a car-park.” And those 
ocean-hopping literary socialites whose diaries 
would register an experience of some “caco¬ 
phonous coloured band” in uptown New York 
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naturaily infuriated readers who were finding it 
hard enough to make the same band’s acquatn< 
tance on ten inches of shellac. “Cacc^hqny^’ was 
the vogne*word in anti-jazz circles, just as “mon' 
strosity" served for Epstein. (We needn’t laugh. 
It might surprise the yahoos of those days to 
learn liow many professional people of mere 
competence are ’’extremely able,” or to know 
that an aficionado means—even when spelt with 
two f's—somebody who is interested in some¬ 
thing.) 

To close the dismal catalogue, the celluloid 
coronation of Paul Whiteman meant the 
abortion of jazz in Hollywood. When the 
righteous music was to be heard in films, its in¬ 
clusion was pejorative. It is not in question that 
gangsterism helped to subsidise the Chicago style. 
When, however, Hollywood directors fashioned 
musical backgrounds to gangster films they did 
not, even by implication, contrast the music with 
the milieu. The unvarying moral was that one 
was cousin-german to the other. We may won¬ 
der at the reelings of the un-credited jazzmen 
called upon to emphasise in this way the facts 
of urban vice. 

I T IS easy to sec, therefore, why veteran jazz- 
lovers tend to dismiss the Johnny<ome- 
lately’s, the modish young journalists and 
literati, who are now busily pronouncing on 
whichever LP takes their fancy. The general 
feeling seems to be that before rushing into print 
they should get some ^rvice in. In the early days 
data were elusive and speculations risky; a great 
deal of correspondence was necessary oefore col¬ 
lectors could claim to know what they were 
talking about. It was common for rccorcfs to be 
listened to with as much inconvenience, for 
familial reasons, as it had taken to acquire them. 
There used to be a scat song called Mama Don’t 
Allow It which would have served as a fitting 
theme number for the harassed cat. When 
hearth-and'home were not hostile they were 
rarely encouraging. Some enthusiasts even had 
to take discs and instrument into the wash-house 
or the woodshed. And funds during the Depres¬ 
sion were agonisingly meagre. Of the pioneer 
jazz-lover it can truly be said that he never had 
it so bad. The Welfare State critic, featherbedded 
with hi-fi and revealing sleeve-notes, is not only 
a blameless person, but in the course of his 
occupation can always fall back on one of the 
stan^rd refertnee books in order to clear up a 
doubtful point. None of these books had b^n 
written when jazz promotion was in its infancy. 
“The literature of jazz,” stated the Encyclopadia 
Britannica, “is confus^ and controversial.” 

Without conceit, riierefore, the pre-war fans 
knew they were important to the performer in a 
way concert-goers never could be. It was far 


from certain then that jazz would survive. A 
few diousand half-crowns were not going to save 
it from bankruptcy, but the devotion behind 
such an outlay might. And if I have stressed 
the poverty ot the jazz-lover it is not because 
I would discount any enthusiasm shown by the 
better-heeled. One sultry Sunday evening in 
Harrogate the Ellington band played for more 
of the junior carriage trade than I have ever 
seen assembled at a jazz event. The universities, 
too, were jazz-minded, but from dilettantism 
rather than addiction. The mature critics of to¬ 
day are not, as far as I know. Grey Stone pro¬ 
ducts. 

N ow there was certainly a stimulus in the 
“persecuted minority” feeling, and the 
music itself was a heady mixture of intimacy and 
remoteness. The intimacy had nothing to do 
with the size or sound of the unit recording. 
It could be as close in the stomps of a fourteen- 
piece band as in the tranquil ramblings of a solo 
pianist. The remoteness was, of course, geo¬ 
graphical. The music did not communicate 
across centuries but across an ocean. Basically, 
perhaps, its emotional appeal was that of all 
good music anywhere, and the performer- 
listener relationship not unique. But in one 
respect the receptivity of jazz differed from that 
of other music. Jazz could not be enjoyed by 
young and old alike, by Jack and Jill alike, by 
a choleric colonel just as much as a pushing 
salesman. This was not because it offended 
against conservatism. It was new only in the 
sense that the best is new when it arrives. I can 
sec now that all my favourite records, though for 
various reasons I can assign dates to them, were 
“traditional” in a much broader sense than this 
term suggests to the coffee-house classifier. Hear¬ 
ing Gillespie or some of the later moderns is 
not at all the same thing. I am conscious not 
only of the non-jazz elements in such music, 
but of its minor revolutionary character. Whereas 
no record I heard before the war suggested an 
avant-garde of any kind. 1 may have found a 
1938 record more superficially modern than a 
1924 one. I never found it modernistic. In fact 
I used to read with some unease descriptions of 
inter-war jazz as “this new, exciting music.” It 
did not seem to me to be new in any musical 
framework. The bopsters, the progressives, the 
cerebrals, the cool school—^who are new—I can¬ 
not respond to. 

The reason, then, for the jazz indifference of 
the elderly, of women, and of those set in their 
ways, was hardly a musical reason at all. The 
language of jazz was a forthright tongue. It 
derideo^nd not always unconscious^—the 
cant and pomposity of its time, (This showed 
frequently in tne titles, hundreds of which were 
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gems of verbal economy.) So to hear a Higgen- 
Botham solo after Vaughan Williams did not 
mean anything much one way or the other. But 
to hear a Higgenbotham solo after sitting 
through the diafoguc of an Elstree film (“It 
might interest you to know,” etc., etc.), or after 
reading an essay by the late Wilson Harris, was 
to thank God that Harlem and J. C. Higgen¬ 
botham existed. The music as music could some¬ 
times be of secondary appeal. The beat, the four- 
in-a-bar, the “bent” notes, and so on, were not 
the only aspects of jazz that were supremely 
satisfying. This is not to say that pre-war lis¬ 
teners despised orthodoxy or the correctness of 
educated taste. They would not have condemned 
Freeman (“Bud loved culture,” recalls Eddie 
Condon) for his efforts to widen a Lake Michi¬ 
gan horizon. With some misgivings they would 
have wished him well. And no thrill of horror 
seized a veteran audience at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts in 1956 when Mezz Mezz- 
row, after swallowing at least once, quietly 
declared that “everyone should use his vote." 

T h e jazz leanings of the young jackpot 
moderns of literature and the theatre arc 
understandable. They are, however, often held 
to be part of a socio<ultural credo. It is a point 
worth considering. As we have seen, for the 
forerunners of these young men the music was 
a music of protest in as much as it sounded 
its horns against pretentiousness, over-refine¬ 
ment, and stodge. That its creators’ protest was 
a racial one did not pass unheeded. The studious 
listener, though, reflecting on the Scottsboro 
case, was bound to conclude that on a record 
like The Dul^e Steps Out Ellington could not 
have been protesting against anything but misery 
and mediocrity. As for the antics of the Eistab- 
lishment in those days, they were of no more 
concern to the cats than the ceremonies in a 
Tibetan lamasery. Social gradations were an 
irrelevance. A Geordic jazz-lover, for example, 
would have realised that in towns like Horsham 
or Guildford decent old ladies patronised the 
Public Library and tied their dogs to the railings 
outside. If he had never seen Sloane Square he 
knew which of all the accents in the English- 
speaking world had caused the heartiest mirth 
in the Commonwealth and the United States. 
He would have been aware that in certain parts 
of England “manners" are always external, if he 
still had to learn that loss of chastity can be 
more readily forgivable than the acquisition of 
one Cockney vowel. But all this was unlikely to 
distract him from the red and black covers. 
When the essayists finally came to naming names 
he could wince at references to "Mr. Louis Arm¬ 
strong" or “Mr. Cab Calloway” without worry¬ 
ing himself too much about the state of mind 


behind these elephantine courtesies. N<^ that he 
could have done anything about it. For the 
politico-literary agitator the field was wide open. 
The cultural pastures were inviolate. TTje 
Amisologists of to-day seem to have missed what 
is really the point about their hero’s fondness 
for “sham-detecting.” What is surprising about 
Kingsley Amis’s views is not that they arc held 
but that they are published. Mr. Amis may have 
been serious or he may have been flippant when 
describing Pcewee Russell as “the greatest artist 
since the death of Yeats," but the claim did get 
into print. In the Sunday Times a few years ago 
Somerset Maugham’s series on great novelists of 
the past drew from a correspondent named Eric 
Russell (possibly the science fiction writer) a 
pained protest that these same novelists had 
always been for him the biggest bores in litera¬ 
ture. There is nothing remarkable in this judg¬ 
ment. Half a million readers of the Sunday 
Times would—if very privately—endorse it. 
What is remarkable is that the letter was set 
up in type. Before the war it would never have 
got past the commissionaire. 

In that kind of climate any serious or. sympa¬ 
thetic mention of jazz was all but proscribed. 
(It might be proscribed to-day, in .some journals, 
if it were not for the circulation factor.) When 
jazz awareness did begin to sprout, the fruits 
were either howlers or malice. The daily papers, 
on the whole, were well-intentioned, and one 
or two only just stopped short of encouragement. 
The periodical press has a more odious record. 
No Bateman or Arno drawing was ever attacked 
by art critics with the .savage hatred musicolo¬ 
gists directed at jazzmen. One at least of these 
remarks was actionable. And the reason for 
them was no mystery. At that time the resur¬ 
gence of enthusiasm for “legitimate” music was 
ten years off, whereas the broadcasting dance 
bands with fixed spots every night claimed a 
national following. H. M. Bateman and Con¬ 
stable were not in competition. Queen’s Hall 
and the Monscigneur were. As a result, the 
existence of a few struggling jazz artists with a 
tenable claim to recognition was a greater goad 
to the musical and literary press than any of 
the hotel bands with a transparent mass appeal. 
Anyone who was reading the Musical Times 
twenty-five years ago will recall the fury with 
which good jazz was denounced. If Dr. Percy 
Scholes showed forbearance, for Dr. Harvey 
Grace and his staff there was not room for both 
kinds. One prominent musician gave the game 
away completely when, joining a controversy in 
one of the religious weeklies, he added his 
musical qualifications to a letter asserting the 
mord dangers of jazz. 
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X T MIGHT have been thought that these eager 
amateurs were> in their way, doing music 
some indirect good by their hunger for more 
discs. Yet if any acknowledgment to this effect 
came from the longhairs it was never uttered 
within earshot of me. Classical music apart, in 
that period there were not many gramophiles 
with modest resources \^^o bought records 
simply to listen to. Not to dance to, not to play at 
social gatherings, not to solve the problem of 
Christmas presents, not to preserve memories of 
a favourite musical comedy, not to re-sentimen¬ 
talise a love affair over and done with—but 
simply to listen to. It was a truism that records 
had had their day. The industry was in the red. 
Again, the few thousand half-crowns were not 
enough to regenerate it, but it was the jazz- 
lovers and they alone who made the public 
record-conscious again. 

During these years, colour prejudice, when 
not rampant, wore a thin disguise. Then, as 
now, there were plenty of well-meaning people 
about who would have anathematised Jim Crow 
but were less vehement about James Crow, Esq. 
The longest quotation at the head of my article 
comes from a collection of essays called I 
Commit to the Flames. The title is Nazi- 
inspired, the author, in his foreword, tying him¬ 
self into a knot to defend it while rejecting its 
political implications. Noted for his “humanist” 
outlook and the “urbanity” of his style, he 
occasionally takes time out for some cod socio¬ 
logy, rejoicing, for example, that Uly of Laguna 
should still be chorused in Blackpool pubs on a 
Bank Holiday evening. The essay in question is 
entitled Caliban, the author having some reputa¬ 
tion as a Shakespearian. That he is a white 
supremacist as well he is careful to disclaim by 
contrasting the orgiastic coonery with Negro 
activities of another kind: 

“Constantine, the black magic of West Indian 
cricket, is most welcome at Lord’s... 

It would be instructive to muse upon every¬ 
thing that is implied by the term “welcome” in 
this passage. (The essay ends with a further 
reference to “coons,” this time Caribbean spec¬ 
tators.) 

The Gramophone has already been men¬ 
tioned. It was, and still is, edited by Compton 
Mackenzie, who used to make it plain that jazz 
appeared in his magazine on sufferance. This is 
an editorial attitude I have found unparalleled 
in thirty years’ familiarity with the periodical 
press. Not having read any of Sir Compton’s 
novels, I am unable to say whether they show 
evidence of a broader mind. I notice, though, 
from half an hour spent on the story of his 
editorship, in his autobiography, a lack of any 
reference to Edgar Jackson’s department. 


Yet an honest curiosity flickered in unexpected 
quarters. F. E. Baily, the romantic novelist, 
while pooh-poohing the ardour of the fans, con¬ 
fessed to having enjoyed Henderson and ]lknny 
Carter in his home. This must surely be the 
only known instance of a listener who actually 
bought hot records and still wondered what the 
fuss was about. An analogy in sport would be 
the man who liked to watch Manchester United 
but never got around to cheering them. Among 
other writers Sacheverell Sitwell showed casu» 
interest, and Arnold Haskell, in a book on 
ballet, had a word or two for Ellington. I think 
1 would treasure most, though, 3 .-Melody Ma^er 
letter from a Dartmouth cadet. The youthful 
writer, who deplored “Mike’s” growing fastidi¬ 
ousness, and offered to contribute to the cost of 
a short holiday for him, is now famous as John 
Lodwick. 

T h £ B.B.C., incessantly berated by the jazz 
journals, was alternately cagey and liberal in 
its attitude to le hot, and how many tugs-of-war 
went on in the programme-planning depart¬ 
ments can only be guessed. It is an astonishing 
fact that the first rumour that Ellington was 
coming to London—and a well-founded one— 
was actually traced to Portland Place. To offset 
Mr. Stone’s unfeeling treatment of the subject, 
Robert Trcdinnick gave capable recitals from 
the Midlands, and a little later a pseudonymous 
barrister in the Manchester area followed suit. 
By this time the daily papers were more reliable. 
The Herald, because or family ties with the 
Melody Maker, was the first to set an example. 
The policy of the Daily Worker was as predict¬ 
able as to-morrow afternoon. It must be dis¬ 
heartening, therefore, for King Street to admit 
that in three decades no Soviet notability of any 
kind has been heard to approve the degenerate 
mu.sic. Nor has any Negro jazzman requited the 
journal’s affection. Its insistence on jazz respecta¬ 
bility was Jong and valiant, but the trouble was 
that the most obscure coloured drummer in the 
Western Hemisphere probably had a good idea 
of just where the Scottsboro defence funds 
ended up. As for the Daily Express, one of its 
most startling scoops was a front-page report of 
Louis Armstrong’s death early in 1933. The 
deceased had been known, the story informed 
us, as “the iron-lipped trumpeter.” It omitted to 
add by whom. It also omitted to mention in any 
later edition that what had really happened to 
Armstrong had been nothing more lethal than a 
dog-bite. The Sunday Referee, the first sponsor 
of Dylan Thomas, published jazz reflections by 
Constant Lambert and one or two thoughtful 
readers. Which of to-day’s journals have been the 
last, faltering laggards to scramble across the 
tailgate of the bandwagon is no secret. It may 
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not be fanciful to claim that if it took two 
world wars to do it, it was done in the end. 

B efore all categories of jazz artist became 
fashionable in the Swing Era, the American 
collector had been something of a mystery. The 
fans in Britain looked in vain for Stateside 
counterparts. Americans who cherished hot 
records seemed to be a tripartite class. There 
were the experts, the ones who seemed always 
to have been experts, whatever their age, rignt 
back to the days of Jelly Roll Morton. Then 
there were those loosely tied by profession to 
popular music—the more perceptive song- 
pluggcrs and arrangers, the publicity men, the 
nighulub fringe, the vaudeville gossip-writers, 
and so on. And finally there was the Negro 
race, more blues-minded than stomp-minoed, 
spending more money on Bessie Smith than Jack 
Teagar^n, a multitude of nameless allies from 
whom no spokesman ever emerged. There may 
have been, from 1934 onwards, rhythm clubs in 
Wigan and Plymouth. There were none in 
Wichita or Pittsburgh. College boys who had 
been in high school during the raccoon coat and 
hip-flask era were the mainstay of the Casa 
Loma orchestra, but otherwise showed litdc 
discrimination. American magazines did not en¬ 
force the strict division of hot from commercial. 
A note on new Armstrong recordings would 
recall that he was “a pioneer of hot licks,” and 
then the reviewer would pass on to Anson 
Weeks or other musical anaemics of the day. 

There were small but vociferous groups in 
North-Western Europe. Holland was especially 
partisan for its size and population, and Hugues 
Panassie's judgment was respected far beyond 
Paris. In Britain, during these formative years, 
jazz criticism was dominated by “Mike.” His 
background was international, his base metro¬ 
politan, and for these reasons alone his failure 
to understand the deadly seriousness with which 
the more isolated fans pursued their hobby was 
inexcusable. In the second volume of his life 
story, however, he shows some contempt for 
the faithful readers of his twenties. The cats. 


who have remaiflcd unprovoked, would still in* 
sist that columns more joyoudy readable have 
never appeared in a musical periodical. 
writes,” complained one staid correspondent in 
Cadishead, “like a contributor to an under¬ 
graduate magazine.” It was a minority vkw. 
And style apart, he was usually dependable. “A 
pity,” commented in American critic a few 
years later, “that Spike Hughes doesn’t write 
about jazz any more. He had more wrong ideas 
than right ones, of course, but he was amusing.” 
The first part of this appraisal was to be ex¬ 
pected from men on the spot, but again it is a 
minority opinion that I mink the years have 
corrected. Certainly “Mike” had his prejudices. 
For British readers he caftonised Ellington, ex¬ 
communicated the Casa Loma, and was no 
fount of either fact or fancy about the 
Chicagoans. There may have been racial reasons 
for this failing. In some ways his jazz taste was 
italianizzato, the result of long periods spent in 
that country in his boyhood. Venuti, Massaro 
(“Eddie Lang”), RoUini, and Signorelli were all 
too often his blue-eyed boys, and none of them 
amount to anything much nowadays. The only 
two Chicagoans of Mediterranean ancestry. Polo 
and Marsala, were no more than marginally 
active. It was the wrong white school, anyway, 
that “Mike” lauded. The opinions he revised in 
New York did not include this one, and he 
came back, unfortunately, with a rather tedious 
bias in favour of the musicians with whom he 
had fraternised. That he is still not lost to jazz 
is suggested by some of the anonymous reviews 
now appearing in The Times. 

Who, in fact, is lost? 

“I am 47,” said Stanley Dance at the I.C.A. 
this year, “and though I’ve tried more than once 
to escape from jazz, I keep coming back to it.” 
In the same building, shordy afterwards, when 
Ellington’s Stevedore Stomp was played, a 
remark from the platform set me wondering so 
apprehensively how long it would be before ol’ 
rockin’ chair gets me that I didn’t wake up 
till the record was half over. It was the recitalist s 
announcement that it had been handed down to 
him by his father. 
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I tems: —The German press reports that, just 
before he died, Bertolt Brecht had been trans¬ 
lating (from a French version of the original 
Polish) Adam Wazyk’s heterodox Poem for 
Adults. The “Arbeitsgruppe Historisch-Kritischc 
Ausgabe der Schriften Bertolt Brecht” in East 
Berlin has made it clear, however, that it is un¬ 
likely that the German text of Brecht’s transla¬ 
tion will appear in the foreseeable future.... 
Konstantin Simonov, who recently had to go 
through several performances of “self-criticism,” 
has been relieved of his post as editor of Novy 
Mir and instructed to do his future writing in 
Uzbekistan.... Representatives of the National 
Peking Opera Theatre announced at a meeting 
in Peking that “300 plays would be written or 
staged by the theatre this year.” 

The advice of the Deputy of China’s National 
People’s Congress, Yeh Hsi-Chun, advocating 
fresh tadpoles as a contraceptive, as reported in 
this column in April, has now been tested 
scientifically. Unfortunately, the results are dis¬ 
appointing, although fen Min Jth Pao (April 14, 
1958) in reporting them, formulates the con¬ 
clusions in a spirit of proper scientific caution: 

“TAe prescription of ustng tadpoles as a con¬ 
traceptive has been tested by the physiological 
laboratory of the Chekiang Research Institute 
of Chinese Medicine and has tentatively proved 
to be useless. For the purpose of testing' the 
effectiveness of the tadpoles as a contraceptive, 
the Chekiang Research Institute of Chinese 
Medicine selected from the joint public-private 
Hangchow Emporium, the Hangchow Cotton 
Mill, and from among the residents in Hang¬ 
chow City sixty-four women between 25 and 415 
years of age, who had given birth to three or 
more children and were willing to swallow tad¬ 
poles as a test. The tadpoles were swallowed 
three to five days after the menstruation period, 
according to the instructions of Dr. Yeh Hsi- 
chun. Twenty-four and 20 tadpoles were swal¬ 
lowed respectively on the first and second day. 
According to investigations conducted to chec\ 
the effectiveness of tadpoles as a contraceptive, 
among the 42 female worJ(ers of the Hangchow 


Cotton Mill who swallowed the tadpoles 
between April 5 and May 4 last year, j 8 persons, 
or 4g per cent of those who went through the 
test, became pregnant. Among the Hangchow 
residents who swallowed tadpoles for contracep¬ 
tive purposes, two women became pregnant after 
a month.” 

Maxims h la Rochefoucauld have been pub¬ 
lished in Poland by Stanislaw George Lee under 
the title, “Unkempt Thoughts.” Some of them 
are worth quoting: 

‘7 have dreamt about reality. I wol(e up with 
relief.” 

"Do not describe your dreams. The Freudians 
might one day come to power." 

"In some countries banishment is one of the 
highest penalties, in others the most humani¬ 
tarian citizens should fight for it." 

"In hell the devil is a Positive Hero.” 

“ ‘One can mal^e two gallows out of one cross,' 
a specialist said disdainfully." 

"The most faithful servants of myths are mer¬ 
cenaries." 

"The censor is also a creator of language.” 

A new international Communist journal. 
Problems of Peace and Socialism, was launched 
in August, in Prague. 

Eugenio Rcale, the Italian cx-Communist 
leader and ex-Ambassador in Warsaw, in a book 
recently published in Paris, recalls an incident 
about Its predecessor at the foundation meeting 
of the Cominform in 1947: 

‘7 protested against the title For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People’s Democracy, which 
Zhdanov proposed, and which I found too long 
and too complicated. 7 cannot imagine an 
Italian worker asking his newsagent to give him 
For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy. 
We must find a shorter tide.' Zhdanov thun¬ 
dered at me: 'There are no short titles or long 
titles. A title should express an idea, a pro¬ 
gramme. Anyway, if you want to hnow, the title 
has been created by Stalin who communicated it 
to me this morning by telephone ... 
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LETTER FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

by 

Anthony Rhodes 

HOTEL PRAHA 
TATRANSKA LOMNICA 
SLOVAKIA 

I N this big luxury hotel in the Tatra moun¬ 
tains are dozens of Russians on holiday, to¬ 
gether with Czechs, Hungarians, and East 
Armans. All these people are neatly dressed and 
their behaviour is most decorous. They speak 
quietly in the great halls, and move about un¬ 
ostentatiously. Rarely docs one hear a guffaw. 
At night, when they dance, there is no heavy 
drinking, none of the happy, beer-swilling atmo¬ 
sphere of a British crowd on holiday. They 
might be so many bourgeois. Yet nearly all are 
workers—bus-drivers, miners, electricians—from 
the Eastern lands of Europe. There is even, I am 
informed, a shepherd. 

The only person who behaved “loudly” 
during my five-day stay was a business-man 
from Cologne, who drank champagne and 
laughed so grossly with his lady friend that a 
number of “guests” left the bar. No one, it 
seemed, would have dreamt of asking him to be 
quiet; it would have been bad taste. 

It had been the same in the opera house at 
Kosice, when I arrived in Slovakia. Here, in this 
little town on the Russian frontier, sat the same 
proletarian society, listening to Gounod’s Fausi 
—a trifle self-conscious in their Sunday best. 
The atmosphere in the intervals, when we went 
out to drink our spritz's on the terrace, was also 
one of “refinement”—polite remarks and sub¬ 
dued laughter in small groups of both sexes, the 
gentlemen opening the doors for the ladies, help¬ 
ing them on with their coats. One might have 
been in Sadler’s Wells. 

This society lacks Western vulgarity; but it 
also lacks Western animation. A strange, almost 
ceric seriousness possesses these people, quietly 
convinced that their society is better than ours. 
When I talked to them in the hotel, they did 
not argue ferociously, or behave as our Western 
Communists do, overstating their case. They lis¬ 
tened to my arguments politely; they even 
apecd with some of the things I said. But they 
always returned to the same point, “Your society 
is for the minority. Our’s is for the majority. 
Free enterprise ignores the poor and stupid.” 

I occasionally mentioned Djilas’s The New 
Class, with its claim of a favoured minority. 
They pointed out that President Novotny, like 
all his ministers, lives in a small semi-detached 
villa outside Prague. (Here they arc probably 
right. The Czechs have always been very like 
the Swiss.) 


Relations between the “guests” and the staff 
in this luxury hotel raised the auestion in an¬ 
other form. How then, I asked, should one treat 
the extremely efficient and well-trained servants 
in this egalitarian society? The waiters, con¬ 
cierges, and doormen were all dressed in tails 
with white tics, or in black frock coats; they 
looked, behaved, and served as they do in the 
West. Occasionally, a guest would talk, even 
joke, with a waiter who brought him a drink. 
But the waiter would remain standing 
obsequiously beside him, not speaking unless 
spoken to. Among the “guests,” I was tdd, were 
two waiters from Prague, taking their annual 
holiday in the Tatra mountains. I watched them 
ordering food, as they sat with their wives at a 
nearby table—being .served by waiters who could, 
prcsum.Tbly, return the compliment one day, on 
their holiday in Prague. The guests did not leave 
them a tip. But here perhaps a kind of noblesse 
oblige enters. For tipping, although not officially 
recognised in Czechoslovakia, is almost as gen¬ 
eral as in the West. 

The Rus.sian guests were the greyest of all. 
They came down to dinner together, they ate 
together, they digested together. Afterwards, 
they all trooped out of the dining-room together, 
|x.Thaps fifty of them, male and female, mostly 
middle-aged, nose to tail. They seemed to be still 
in their Collectives. Even if they came into the 
bar, they came in a group.-To have a drink with 
an isolated Russian was extremely difficult; one 
had to drink with them all. 

The contrast between this society and our own 
was emphasised even more strongly by the 
Grim.sby Town football team, which was tour¬ 
ing Czechoslovakia and staying in the hotels. 
With their blazers and crested pockets, their 
good-humoured, noisy beer-drinking, these 
players certainly introduced some colour. The 
player who spoke to me was shocked that the 
Russians did not pay for their drinks. “I have 
been watching them closely for two days,” he 
said. “Fifty-six of them. But I’ve never seen any¬ 
one hand over any money I I reckon they’re 
bleeding the satellites.” 

In fact, none of the tourists, Russian or 
native, do “hand over money.” They either come 
with coupons from their factories or, if they 
come in groups, the transaction is arranged for 
them before they leave home, by the government 
travel agency. 

The most impressive instance of egalitarianism 
in this hotel was a group of about a dozen 
elderly men having lunch at a nearby table. In 
their braces and open-necked shirts, I took them 
for a group of gas-inspectors on a bummel. To 
my surprise, I was informed that they were 
“Catholic priests.” They were government- 
approved priests who had been excommunicated 
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by the Pope, members of the schismatic 
“Catholic Action” movement. My informant 
claimed that such men were preferred to the 
“old type of priest in his cassock.” 1 asked him 
if such men, so dressed, could inspire a feeling 
of spiritual leadership. He replied that the people 
preferred them “dressed like themselves.” 

E v E N in the cultural field, the same decorous 
greyness predominates. Some weeks before, 
I visiteu a Writers’ and Journalists’ home, near 
Kutna Hura. They were living in the chateau 
of Rozter, which once belonged to a German 
noble family, but has, since 1945, belonged to 
the State—about a dozen of them, lounging 
about on the terraces, in deck-chairs, reading 
and writing. They talked to me amiably, and 
were most hospitable. They come here for a 
month or six weeks, and live two to three in bed¬ 
rooms which arc clean and well-swept but, like 
the rest of the house, quite characterless. Only 
the old family portraits still unaccountably hang¬ 
ing on the walls (among the usual photographs 
of the leaders, Gottwald and Novotny) gave any 
colour to the place. 

One interesting point is, I think, that women 
play such a part in “socialist” prose. Some of 
them were living here. In Marya Majerova’s 
novel, The Most Beautiful World, the positive 
socialist class-hero appears for the first time in 
Czech literature. Then there is the late Marya 
Pujmanova who, in Declaration of Love and 
Millions of Doves, c*.ncentrates on politics, on 
the Stockholm Peace Prize, and “against aggres¬ 
sion in Korea.” Another vigorous lady writer, 
Alena Bernaskova, spent a long time in a large 
factory in Northern Bohemia, before writing 
The Open Road. 

A feature of modern Czechoslovak prose is 
the revival of the old French roman fleuve. It 
deals, mostly in trilogies, with the evolution of 
“modern socialist man”; and there are three 
basic types: the proletarian type, the village type, 
the historical type. They all contain the same 
“positive” heroes, the shock-worker, the brigade 
worker, the guardian of the border, the absentee, 
the wavering intellectual (a very common type). 
Then there are the “negative” heroes, such as 
the ardent listener to Radio Free Europe, or the 
plotting emigre in New York. In composing 
these roman fteuves, the writers often give 
themselves yearly working quotas, challenging 
one another in quantitative competition. The 
older, well-known writers who flourished before 
the war seem to have given up trying to put on 
this strait-jacket. They confine themselves largely 
to tales for children and ttanslations. 

In such a society, literary criticism is naturally 
almost as important as literary composition. 
Iritical hair-splitting about degrees of “social 


relevance” surpasses anything we have about 
“Joyce’s view of Yeats’ view of Keats' Cosmo¬ 
logy.” Whereas a writer in the West, singled 
out for dislike or jealousy by one of our half- 
dozen powerful journals and their critics, can 
generally be sure of a sympathetic hearing in 
another paper, he is helpless here. Condemned 
in one paper, he is condemned in all. Journalism 
is in the same monolithic state, little more than 
a series of official broadsheets dealing daily with 
three main subjects—Visits of Foreign Delega¬ 
tions, and their interminable speeches; Spy 
Trials; and Thefts of Government Property. 
So boring are their newspapers that those who 
can read English (often anti-Communists) even 
enjoy reading the only English paper regularly 
on sale in Prague, the Daily WorJ(er. 

As for the theatre, the state it had reached by 
the time of the 20th Congress was revealed at 
the Writers’ Congress by Miloslav Stehlik, who 
complained that it had simply been fitted into 
the Economic Plan: “30 per cent original Czech 
plays, 30 per cent Czech and Russian Classics, 
30 per cent Soviet plays and plays from the 
People's Democracies, and 10 per cent from the 
Western Classics.” Another writer, Ladislav 
Mnacko, said he had had to rewrite the last 
scene of a play in which a workman was injured 
on a building site—“because we had to spread 
the atmosphere of gay optimism, and an accident 
to a workman on a building site is in direct 
contradiction to this.” 

The public, who do not enjoy this sort of 
politics-in-art, refused to go to tne theatre; so 
they were inveigled by an ingenious choice of 
title. They went to see The Blache Mistress, 
and found she was the beloved mine. Or 
they went to see The Burning Love, and found 
it was the love of a railwayman for the October 
Revolution. 

A gainst this new, grey “Establishment,” the 
- small pro-Western or bourgeois clement 
which remains in Prague still struggles patheti¬ 
cally, But the Czechs, even at the Mst of times, 
have never been a highly colourful people (ex¬ 
cept, of course, in their beautiful music), and 
daily the efforts of this little group grow weaker 
—for the regime is destroying it economically. 
The Prime Minister himself admitted only a 
few months ago that, in the vast scheme now 
in operation to reduce the number of bureau¬ 
crats all over the country, it is those of “bad class 
background” who are being dismissed, whatever 
their efficiency. This means, simply, those of 
bourgeois origin, who are thus reduced to star¬ 
vation. 

Curiously, opposition to the grey society comes 
from another, unexpected source. It comes from 
the working-class youth, who have benefited for 
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the last ten years by the first vacancies’ in the 
secondary schools and universities. The authori¬ 
ties arc concerned that these, and many other 
new social benefits, arc not properly appreciated 
by this chosen youth. They had expected them 
to provide “the new leaders of the future.” But 
these young men and women, who have never 
known anything but the Grey Society, seem to 
have sensed (thanks, perhaps, to the very educa¬ 
tion which they have been so lavishly granted), 
that there is something livelier outside, and which 
they know about only dimly from the odd Holly¬ 
wood film. They crave it. These are the youths 
whom you meet in the officially frowned-upon 
bars and night-clubs which purvey Western jazz 
and “rock-’n-roll.” They are surly, self<onfi- 
dent, knowledgablc about the arts, and utterly 
scornful of politics. They are “angry young 
Czechs.” 

On a lower level than this are the Teddy 
Boys, or “hooligans” as they are called here. 
They arc another attempt, if unconscious, at 
comoating the greyness of the new order. The 
paper Udova Demo\racie revealed, as recently 
as last October, that there are, in Prague alone, 
344 hooligan gangs, with a total membership of 
over 2,000. Several show trials were held, and 
the hooligans and zoot-suiters were sentenced to 
forced labour, and later shown at their work 
over the television—still wearing their zoot- 
suiters outfits! 


T h e only domain where this greyness is less 
evident is, as 1 have said, in music. It is 
clearly harder for politics to make itself heard 
in, say, the wood-wind section of an orchestra. 
There have, of course, been plenty of Cantatas 
to Stalin by leading Czech composers, and 
music is still not entirely free from bumble¬ 
dom. But no one now takes this seriously. The 
Prague Festival of Modern Music, which I 
attended, lasts three weeks, and is as good as 
anything in Western Europe—with the ad¬ 
vantage that the self<onscious ‘culture’ of places 
like Glyndebourne and Edinburgh is aosent. 
Music nows in the veins of the Czechs and 
Slovaks.* The Czech Philharmonic orchestra 
must still be one of the finest orchestras in the 
world. There were also a number of visiting 
musicians, including the Finn Hannikainen, the 
French pianist Casadesus, the Chilean Claudio 
Arrau, and our own Sargent and Barbirolli, the 
last bringing with him the entire Hall^ 
Orchestra. 

Too much political importance should not be 
attached to the extraordinary ovations given to 

• There are to-day i2 companies in Czecho¬ 
slovakia which, in proportion to the size of the 
population, is more than in any other country in 
the world. 


the British orcheatra, which waa cheered for so 
long and so enthusiastically in tin Smetana 
Hall that Sur John Barbirolli was almost moved 
to tears. But there can be no doubt that, in one 
of the most musical cities in the world, with 
seven orche.stras of its own, the Prajguc public 
wished to express something more than purely 
musical appreciation—affection at seeing the 
West again. They lined the street afterwards, 
for nearly a mile, to cheer the Hall^ orchestra 
as it left. It was significant, too, that when Sir 
John made a short speech at the end of the 
concert, finishing with the words, “God bless 
you!”, several of them cried, “We need it!” 
Sir John reported that, immediately he and his 
orchestra arrived in Prague, every member 
quickly made friends with three or four Czechs 
who played the same instrument. The bassoonist 
was carried off home by four bassoonists, the 
flautist by four flautists, the oboist by four oboe 
men. His whole orchestra had disappeared al¬ 
most before it reached its hotel. 

The performance of the complete cycle of 
the operas of jandeek (1854-1928) was the high¬ 
light of the festival. Here, it is true, some 
politics entered. The Czechs make much of the 
fact today that Janacek dealt with “social 
problems”. The official programme of the 
festival claims that “he did not hesitate to intro¬ 
duce politics into his operas”. It also pointed 
out, significantly, that he was a Russophilc, who 
christened his children with Russian names, 
Olga and Vladimir. He bases nearly all his 
operas on philosophical or social themes, em¬ 
ploying satire with almost Voltairean power— 
as in the delightful Journey of Mr Brown to 
the Moon and the XVth century, where he 
attacks bourgeois complacency in Prague at the 
beginning of this century (clearly an approved 
theme today). 

The greatest living Czech composer, Martinu, 
is now living in self-imposed exile in Switzer¬ 
land; but he was represented by his new 
Cantata, and by a work well known in the 
west. Comedy on the Bridge. Official proposals 
have recently been made to Martinu for him to 
return to Czechoslovakia, without victimisation. 
He has not acc^ted them. There have been 
plenty of cases of well-known Czech musicians 
who have been invited by foreign orchestras, 
and whose passports have been refused, or so 
tardily granted that they arrived too late. This 
is unfortunate, because there are some excellent 
young composers in Czechoslovakia today. Men 
like Ilya Hurnik and Petr Eben, modirn in 
idiom but in the great Czech tradition of highly 
coloured music based on folklore, would de¬ 
light Western audiences. They would also dis¬ 
pel the notion that, at least in Czechoslovakia’s 
greatest art, dli Is grey in the new society. 
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How fares L.C.C.? Students of Gameslife 
will be interested to l^now that the Lifeman¬ 
ship Correspondence College at Yeovil is still 
full of life or at any rate fairly full. As we 
shall describe more fully in our forthcoming 
pamphlet SUPERMANSHIP, our sl^eleton 
staff has actually been increased. Before we 
describe one of our new and special activities, 
let us remind readers of the more popular 
members of our staff, and tell them of these 
newcomers. 


ATTLING-FENN and the 
rest are still with us, needless to say, 
at the prime of whatever age they 
are. “Rattling Gattling,” as we call him, 
is still forceful and eager. After twenty-five 
years of being the oldest young man at 
Yeovil, he has now entered into a new lease 
of life as the youngest old one. 

Cogg-Willoughby is now the internation¬ 
ally accepted scholar of Gameslife and spends 
his time codifying and rectifying. Every day 
through the Wild Garden between the roller 
and the greenhouse, both out of use, he deli¬ 
cately picks his way for twenty minutes and 
it is generally recognised that this is Cogg’s 
relaxation, and no student is allowed, or 
wants, to speak to him. 

G. Odoreida is still—Odoreida. He holds 
no actual Lectureship with us and has not for 
four years. We did allow him, when he adver¬ 
tised for pupils, to refer to himself, as “some¬ 
time Reader at the Lifemanship College”: but 
by altering “sometime” to “sometimes,” he 
managed to give the impression that he 
occasionally did us a good turn, and that it 
5 


was he who had parted with us, instead of 
vice versa. 

But now for our big bit of news. What of 
the College Building itself, you will say. 
Well, we have moved from 68i Station Road 
to No. 675 just the other side of the level 
crossing. This was an important decision for 
us. The new building is actually smaller, but 
it is infinitely preferable because it is infinitely 
more modern. In period houses such as 681 
(1884), students do drink in an enormous 
amount of history through the pores, even if 
they don’t actually read books. But how much 
more in key with the new, up-to-date Life¬ 
manship is 675 1 Totally untraditional, it is 
sheathed in concrete, while one whole big 
side of it is half glass, or looks vaguely like it. 
Look at it from Siemann’s the tobacconist’s 
and see how colour and atmosphere are given 
by reflection only, in the glass sheeting, of 
signals and telegraph poles, tautly upright, 
and as counterpoint the yellow smoke plumes 
from the engine funnels. In certain rooms the 
atmosphere is controlled. The roof is wide 
open to the sun, and there are days when 
definite sun-bathing is possible, which will be 
more generally enjoyed when our plea for 
smokeless fuel on the railways has met with 
some response, or our letter at any rate 
answered. The whole thing was created by 
Tackton in 1925 and partly derives from the 
Chapel of the Secondary School at Ausvier- 
fleischenhultz. The window frames are by 
Slipton, the chimneys by Skipton, and the 
filling material, used to cover the cracks 
formed by the rather lovely weathering to 
which all concrete is subject, is by Odzon. 

With the new buildings, the new staff. First 
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came Cornelius Sticking, vigorous go-ahead 
left-wringer of the 1920 school, whose gambit 
is to be tweedily emancipated, whatever the 
circumstances. Then the Lawrenceman, as 
we call him, keen follower of D. H. Law¬ 
rence without having actually read him, ex¬ 
tremely valuable in play against common- 
sense Sticking. And finally Irvin Cannery, 
valuable against both, with this splendid 
masterploy of calling them “delightfully 
period.” 

T h I s was the little band I found myself 
talking to one day. Our week’s work had 
been effective, but there is no doubt we had 
been pretty down on everybody. 

“Anybody can criticise”—how often have 
I said this, not for students, to whom I rarely 
speak, but to Staff. “But how few do.” “I 
mean do," I said, walking up and down the 
Common Room, while they sat wondering. 
“Do, DO.” 

“Do what.?” said Cogg, who kept a diary 
which a publisher had once asked to see, and 
who felt several points up so far as “do” was 
concerned. 

“Yes, what.?” said Sticking, who did oil 
painting on wooden boards, absolutely un¬ 
taught, in his bedroom. 

“We should write ourselves,” I said. 
“Stick our necks out.” 

“What.?” said Gattling, heartily. 

“Of course we could always write our 
autobiographies,” said Cannery. “That would 
be dead right for 1958.” 

I wanted the suggestion to come from 
them. After all, G. Wert and Effie Scuda¬ 
more had written their autobiographies, and 
so had Sticking Minor, as we called Sticking’s 
nephew, and he had had his published, per¬ 
haps because he was only seventeen. 

I did not make it an order but soon pencils 
were out, and I had them all sitting round the 
common-room table, making a start. Soon 
Autobiography Hour was begun as an institu¬ 
tion on alternate evenings. I sat in a corner 
stimulating the laggards; but on the whole 
they went to it with a will. The Lawrence¬ 
man was the most difficult. “My life—what is 
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my life?” he was always saying; and he 
strode to the window to stare at the low sun 
over the corner of the gasometer. “To write it 
in a room—behind glass?” he said. “Perhaps, 
when saxifrage grows on the walls, and the 
roof is open to sky and stars—perhaps then.” 
But the greatest difficulty was Gattling-Fcnn, 
who rather surprisingly sat hunched up over 
his blank paper and could think of nothing 
to say, not even with the help of an occa¬ 
sional gin and tonic. 

The strange thing was that Gattling started 
better than any of us. His idea was to begin 
with a sort of it-was-fun-while-thc-going-was- 
good book. I applauded this until I read the 
following passage. I don’t think people who 
know us well would say that Gattling had 
travelled more than myself. In fact we neither 
have. With this in mind, let us examine the 
following passage from his first chapter; 

Over the desert the African wind plays queer 
tricks, and our tiny, single-engined Kalaad, fly¬ 
ing much too low, I thought, began to buck and 
slide alarmingly in the surface eddies. Passengers 
were on the verge of panic and it was a nice 
decision whether to go forward to try and cajole 
our dark-skinned pilot (of the voluble gestures) 
to climb the obvious 6,000 feet, or to sit back 
and try to look bored as if everything was all 
right. I decided on the latter course. If “Englecsh 
thinks O.K.” then, by some mysterious law of 
the Tribes, everybody can feel safe. 

Now I took the trouble to check back on 
this page because this was the first I’d ever 
heard of G. flying dangerously anywhere. He 
would have mentioned this about a million 
times if he’d ever done it. Of course we all 
knew that he had once taken this sea voyage 
to Gibraltar—the longest of his life—and had 
stayed there for a week at the small Stratford 
Hotel run by this Mrs. Fenwick. What I did 
not realise was that on the Tuesday of this 
week he had taken one of the little Taylor 
Bros air-buses on the day-trip to Algiers and 
that this did involve, if you counted the very 
dried-up little playground behind the Algicrs- 
Astor, flying over something which might be 
called a desert. 

I T o o K G. to task for this, and I am sorry 
now that I did so; because from that 
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moment his inspiration went and he'never 
really got back his confidence. There were 
times when the spark returned and he said 
that the only question was whether his was 
going to be the sort of life which would be 
serialised by the Sunday Times or the Sunday 
Express because of his experiences in 1940, 
and the fact that at that time the Home 
Guard at Hale (a place just outside Man¬ 
chester where he had been platoon com¬ 
mander) had been asked to man, in their exer¬ 
cises, a line from Hale Golf Course, starting 
at the old eighteenth tec and ending at the 
branching of A56. He said that he expressed 
an opinion, in a mock exercise against Mood- 
hams Enamel Company Home Guard (Mood- 
hams Enamel Company being supposed to be 
the enemy) that the line should extend as far 
as The Grapes, Mobcrley. Well, whether they 
had agreed with him or not, and this he 
couldn’t remember, Gattling became pos¬ 
sessed with the phrase “I Disagree with High 
Command” and kept repeating it to him¬ 
self: whereas we thought that even to suggest 
such a chapter heading might put the Sunday 
Times’ back up, and no good could come of 
that. If he could have a hint of physical 
danger in his life, we said to Gattling, who 
was a shade too young for War No. i, and 
hopelessly too old for No. 2, it would be 
better. But he hadn’t. In the end we invented 
"three years of his life, 1938-41, of which he 
could neither speak nor write,” and he "must 
crave the reader’s pardon for this gap in my 
brief story.” This idea was the best thing 
that happened to Gattling-Fenn, because it 
bridged over the time when he was being 
public relations officer in a firm which 
specialised in disinfectants—an unsuccessful 
episode in Gattling’s career. 

Another suggestion we had for Gattling, 
talking it over among ourselves, was that he 
should make use of the very fact of this bad 
luck of nothing ever happening. Coad- 
Sanderson had read some Life of some 
quite good essayist who was also in the Home 
Office. There was a splendidly long passage 
in this autobiography taken up in a com¬ 
pletely O.K. way by a youthful experience 
which for some reason "meant” something 


to this man. It was about standing by some 
lock and watching the lock gates being 
worked, so that the flooding in of the water, 
and the punts and an old barge floating up 
underneath him, started a new chapter in his 
life, and that the old floating bits of straw 
and one empty packet of ten Players "shone 
with hidden gold.” Everybody agreed that 
this section was so good that Gattling could 
use something, pretty well anything, like this 
and that it ought to fill up about eight pages. 
The great question was what. We all chewed 
this over. "The first tHing I remember was 
being frightened of the knife-cleaning 
machine: it made me cry, and the smell of 
knife-powder made me sick,” Gattling said. 
That was good, but we all believed Gattling 
could do even better. The youthful visual ex¬ 
perience which we chose in the end for 
Gattling was the soda-water syphon on the 
small sideboard in the corner of the Fenns’ 
living-room which Gattling’s father used to 
visit about ten times an evening. We ex¬ 
plained to Gattling how to say that he sud¬ 
denly really saw what it looked like. 

“I should think I did really see it,” said G. 

"No, we mean see,” we said, making a 
very slight pause before the word "sec,” and 
slightly narrowing our eyes—all very annoy¬ 
ing for Gattling, but we were of course 
helping, and we took over for him, describing 
the spot of light gleaming, sliding on, the 
spout of the syphon, as the bottle was tipped 
and retracted, tipped and retracted, and the 
impulsive plunge of the soda into the glass, 
making a gimlet-hole in the shallow pond of 
honey-coloured whisky. 

"Shallow?” said Gattling, boringly sdll not 
seeing the point. “To my recollection the 
whisky was at least the equivalent of a pub 
treble.” 


T h e curious thing about Cogg-Wil- 
loughby was that so far as his autobio¬ 
graphy was concerned his difficulty was 
almost exactly the same as Gattling Fenn’s— 
very little happened to him. To begin with he 
was far more diffident about this than 
Gattling. He did make some notes under the 
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heading o£ “Chapters out of Childhood*’— 
an excellent title we all thought, and a good 
theme, because although his childhood was 
unusually uneventful, it was a Micky Spillane 
thriller compared to his early manho^ and 
middle age, when the most important thing 
that happened to him was the death, in 
Canada, of a half-sister. Everybody agreed 
that if Cogg’s autobiography was worth doing 
at all, it must depend entirely on the quality 
of the writing, and indeed Cogg was so con¬ 
scious of this fact that he took nearly a fort¬ 
night writing the first two hundred words, 
although we were all around on tap to help 
him with this business of the quality of the 
writing. One of Cogg’s difficulties was that 
he had an extremely bad memory. “An 
absolute must is your prep school,” we said. 
There were only two things he could think 
of: One was that he was once top in form for 
parsing, and the other was a boy whose nick¬ 
name was “Uncle,” to whom during the 
autumn term Cogg used to give an expensive 
firework once a week to bribe him out of 
throwing Cogg into a furze bush. There was 
an obvious chance here of building up Cogg 
as a man whose whole character was warped 
by being bullied; although there is a smaller 
group who remember Cogg’s rather horrid 
treatment of Mather, at Tidworth O.T.C. 
camp. It is they who say that it was Cogg who 
was the bully, and that this is the fact which 
tainted his later life and left the trauma. 

Later we went over this ability of Cogg’s 
to win prizes: but it was not so fruitful as it at 
first seemed. “You never had any difficulty 
with languages, of course,” we suggested; and 
an interesting point came up here. Because 
Cogg’s mother was half French, it was always 
regarded as absolute Gospel that Cogg was 
bi-lingual. Actually this was far from the case, 
though he did evolve a series of valuable ploys 
to support this idea. If ever French had to be 
spoken he would always shut up dead or start 
reading a book, somehow suggesting that the 
sort of French we were using would fall to 
pieces instantly if he introduced the real 
thing. Occasionally people would ask him 
questions about French, and he managed 
these extraordinarily well. “Now, Cogg, 


what’s the French for a ‘boarding-house’?” 

Cogg would not look up. “There is really 
no word, interestingly enough.” 

I wasn’t going to let him get away with 
this so I said, “But what about pensionV' 
Cogg looked expressionless for a second; then 
he said: 

“That is the vocabulary-book word, but— 
Danger. Pension suggests a whole tribe of 
associations which simply do not exist in Eng¬ 
land.” As Cogg’s vocabulary was only about 
fifty words he did well, I think, at this point, 
by saying, “Actually one should use a phrase. 
If you wanted to be colloquial you could say 
coup de maison''* 

F owlering up:— Sometimes I am 
quite proud of my little band of “Merry 
Memoirists,” as I call them—we have plenty 
of chaff during break. But when we were in 
the midst of our difficulties with Gattling, 
I could not help noticing the change in Cogg- 
Willoughby who to start with had been a 
good deal slower even than Gattling. When 
we were all sitting round at the autobio¬ 
graphy writing-table, scratching our heads, it 
began to be annoying to see Cogg scribbling 
away without a moment’s pause. Now this is 
a fine ploy in the examination room. I have 
used it myself. Nervous candidates, unable to 
make a single movement of their pen, sit 
watching you, transfixed. 

Cogg was annoying us. It became essential 
to “stop flow,” as we used to say in the mad 
but happy days of early Gamesmanship. It is 
essential in a corporate community to dis¬ 
courage the disagreeably outstanding. As I 
explained to my good friends, we were a team 
of autobiog. writers. With my more or less 
commissioned Literary Guide to the Thames 

* made endless use of the coup de. There 
was another thing he knew about French, and he 
built a tremendous lot of his language life around 
it. And that was that the accent in all French words 
comes on the last syllabic. He would bring in half- 
Anglicised proper names like Avignon and hit the 
last syllable with an "ong" like the Queen Mary's 
hooter. In a restaurant he would always ask, as his 
first thing, for pSt^ Maison, because he had learnt 
how to accent these syllables like the opening phrase 
of the Fifth Symphony. 
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Valley on the stocks I felt justified in check¬ 
ing Cogg myself; and I did it by a very 
simple method which I have used for about 
thirty years and which I call Fowlcring Up. 
You look over the shoulder of the writer and 
make a ycs but comment on something 
minutely verbal. Start smoothly by saying 
“I shall like this, I know. Yes, you’re using 
the word ‘cathedral’ in the right sense, I 
think.” That was the word Cogg was writing. 
He seemed to take no notice. 

Later I said ‘‘Yes ... ‘the monks intone’ 
...” then I twirled round quickly with my 
face practically touching Cogg’s and said, 
“Why not say ‘chant’?” 

“Why should I?” said Cogg. 

“Shorter—simpler.” 

“It’s only a letter shorter,” said Cogg. 

“More English?” I said. But you can never 
trust Cogg. Feeling that he was going to 
prove the word was Dutch or something, I 
tried to be more general, and quickly I read 
again, over his shoulder. 

“ ‘The lights came on one by one’—isn’t 
that rather a coincidence?” I was trying to 
appear to be appearing to try not to be patron¬ 
ising. Cogg did slow down a little, when I 
said this. 

“I mean aren’t you a tiny bit bemused by 
the phraseology of your own pet phrases... 
a little bit pen proud... of what you-know- 
who would call a Grace?” 

Sure enough, Cogg’s pen did begin to drag 
a little bit—a little bit as if he was writing in 
treacle. 


I H A D expected Sticking to have little diffi¬ 
culty with his own memoirs: but although 
he speaks so readily in his clear way and had 
more wit in his talk than most of us, as soon 
as he started to write the blood seemed to ebb 
from the expressive centres of his brain and 
all that was left by the falling tide was a lot 
of verbal old iron. Words like “federation,” 
“workers,” “natural evolutionary processes,” 
“produce,” and even “proletariat” kept turn¬ 
ing up. “You must be more personal,” I said, 
looking over his shoulder. “Detail. For 
Heaven’s sake look at this: *My part in the 


development of the Workers’ Educational 
movement in East Anglia...” 

“Aha, that’s the selling line to put on the 
jacket,” said Cannery. 

“What did you actually do}” I kept urging. 
Sticking became uneasy. 

By a series of cross-questions it turned out 
that Sticking’s only concrete memory of this 
was bicycling along a muddy lane near Hay 
Tor with one of his students, a girl with a 
long, fair pigtail. He had been lecturing on 
Town Planning to the Colchester Borough 
Council Management Sfimmer School. In the 
end, curiously, we found it better to make 
Sticking concentrate on his spare-time fond¬ 
ness for arts. “Music is my real life,” became 
the start of chapter six. He had a complete 
collection of Elgar, The Ring, and any works 
by the Big Six of the great Germans which 
were called on the label, whatever the facts, 
“posthumous.” Sticking always wanted an 
audience for his music, and because we all 
liked him we stuck to a secret rota so that 
there were always two detailed to listen. But 
as he kept his gramophone in his bedder, and 
as it was of rather an old-fashioned make and 
would only take 78s, which were lying all 
over everything everywhere, it was difficult 
to move a step without making a sound like 
the delicate crunching of sea shells. 

But those who expected bold attacks from 
Sticking were disappointed. If he wrote 
things about “the uniform of convention,” 
it would mean that he had seen a lot of 
people wearing white ties at a performance of 
Fidelia at Covent Garden in 1936. He actually 
seemed to prefer, when he went to the theatre, 
going up the back stairs to a converted school¬ 
room in a district north of Camden Town 
with an unheard-of postal number. Later in 
his book he did rather well by describing a 
radio talk which he had suggested and which 
was “mysteriously turned down” by the 
B.B.C. 

O noREiDA presented a diflFcrcnt pro¬ 
blem. “Frankness is everything in 
autobiography,” I had told my little band. 
“Right,” said Odorcida, and began a series of 
recollections almost all of which, in spite of 
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what I had said, simply had to be cut out. 
For instance, few people knew that he was 
nearly two terms at Oxford University before 
he was asked to leave. How did Odorcida 
get to Oxford? As a 1923 equivalent of a Dis¬ 
placed Person? Displaced from what? Did 
he himself invent the name of the “University 
of the Jamaican Dutch” which he “repre¬ 
sented as part of the special student exchange 
‘Peace Across the Waters’ agreement,” some¬ 
thing which “embodied surely one of the 
best of the Liberal movements floated after 
W.W.I.?” Or did Odoreida invent this phrase 
himself? Was Professor Gilbert Murray, who 
“was so gracious to me,” really Odoreida’s 
dupe ? And even if not, does this make good 
autobiographical reading? Anyhow, most of 
us agreed that he couldn’t possibly say he was 
sent down for the thing he was sent down for, 
because however frank the self-revelation, no 
one could ever possibly put that particular 
thing in a book, discreditable as it was in a 
way so uniquely combining the unpleasant 
and the uninteresting. 

After a lot of discussion it was decided to 
suggest that the disciplining should follow 
some incident, which though true, was less 
derogatorily vapid. In the end, pointless as 
even this was, we advised Odoreida to record 
those days in Eights Week when he used to 
wear an Oxford “Blue” tie, though he was 
never a Blue nor the least fraction of one. 
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This act was so astounding to some that they 
could not bring themselves to look squarely 
at the woolly, dark-blue tie and scarf 
Odoreida put on. When he was challenged 
Odorcida would not defend himself. He 
would say that he had always wanted to be 
able to wear the tie or ties: so as he was not 
given it, he bought one. We decided 
Odoreida should put this in his chapter on 
Oxford—“I Wake up the Spires.” “No doubt 
the authorities,” it ran, “no doubt the powers 
that be found it diflicult to stomach this 
affront to tradition and ‘correct’ behaviour. 
They cut me out of their friendly activities, 
particularly their boating dinners. My atti¬ 
tude hardened. Had one of them come for¬ 
ward with one genuinely friendly gesture, 

one handshake which was really warm_” 

In the end we had to cut out so many of 
Odoreida’s suggestions, including three com¬ 
plete chapters, that he became huffy and said 
he’d scrap the whole tiling, which he did. 
Instead he wrote a long autobiographical 
novel containing a character simply called 
Querela Minge, quite obviously meant to be 
Eva Plimm, so that he could go for this girl 
as hard as he could and simply tear her to 
pieces. All this was because she had told 
Odoreida, when he tried to kiss her during 
some long train ride they had to take together 
down to H.Q., that his ears smelt like 
tarpaulin. 
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“The Death of Hard News” 

Mr. Charles Curran’s article on “AOT in U.S.A.” 
(May issue) contains errors on many points. He 
begins: “All generalisations about the United States 
tend to be corrupt.” I am, instead, inclined to side 
with Tocqucville: it is American “facts” that are 
strangely plastic and flexible, while certain general¬ 
isations remain amazingly true and valid in this so- 
called “dynamic" and “changing” country. 

Curran says that “the news-getting techniques of 
American TV are impressively good.” ToAlay is 
Saturday. There was nothing on the TV news about 
the crisis in France that I have not read in the New 
York Times of yesterday, a paper composed and 
printed Thursday evening. 

The American evening paper is not dull because 
it is the “main victim of TV”; it is dull because 
even to-day most of the interesting news comes 
from Europe, from Russia, from the Mediterranean 
and, because of the difference in time, this kind of 
news is first printed in the morning papers and 
announced on the morning radio. 

The New York Daily News, says Mr. Curran, 
is the only non radical tabloid in the world: “com¬ 
pletely free from the self-pity and patronage in¬ 
separable from radicalism—which consists, essen¬ 
tially, in telling people that they are simpletons 
confronted by scoundrels.” But this is exactly what 
the Daily News is doing. “The supply of column¬ 
ists,” Mr. Curran writes about the American press, 
“is great, but the demand is equally great.” Yet 
there are reasons to believe that the great golden 
era of the commentator and columnist may be 
fading. 

“Birth control and divorce have destroyed another 
great area of fear among the mass public.... In the 
climate of sexual freedom, the dragons have died, 
and many circulations are being buried in their 
graves.” TThis is not only a curiously mixed meta¬ 
phor, it is not true at all: the American sexual 
“revolution" (in itself, a bad term) occurred in the 
'twenties; ever since the last war the American 
tendency is towards fewer divorces and larger 
families. 

These arc serious errors. Yet they should not 
detract attention from the central problem which 
Mr. Curran has proposed, though not solved. It is 
The Problem of News. In this so-called age of 
“lightning-speed news facilities,” of "mass com¬ 
munication,” to find out the news in America is 
extremely difficult. Having lived in Hungary 


during the last world war, like so many Europeans 
I know what it is to be thirsty for reliable news. 
In America, during the Hungarian Revolution of 
1956, I was struck by the slowness, by the incom¬ 
petence, by the utter unreliability of American news 
about those so dramatic, so exciting events. Every 
two hours I ran into town to buy a paper; every 
hour I tried the radio. Except for the New York 
Times there was, generally speaking, nothing but 
cooked news, re-cooked news, pre-hashed news, re¬ 
hashed news. 1 could find nothing; I could learn 
nothing; there weren’t even fragments, those frag¬ 
ments from which the excited mind tries to deduce 
something significant. The radio news, with all of 
its famous “facilities”—teletype, news services, etc. 
—was usually eighteen hours behind the New York 
Times. Twirling the knobs wouldn’t do; most 
American “independent” radio stations repeated the 
same news in the .same words, using the same adjec¬ 
tives, filling the last twenty-five seconds with the 
same joke or the same “human-interest” story. 
After a couple of days I found that the best news¬ 
cast came from a Canadian station, and I began to 
envy those friends of mine who had short-wave 
receivers. 

My conclusions about the sources of this degenera¬ 
tion in the receipt and presentation of news in 
America are different from those of Mr. Curran: 
here they are for what they’re worth. In my opinion, 
there arc four causes for this degeneration: (i) The 
Static Concept of the News; (2) The Cooking of the 
News; (3) Magazines; (4) Experts. 

The Static Concept of the News arises from the 
inability of people to understand that News means 
Change, and Significant Change. Our news- 
gatherers are the kind of people about whom Wilde 
wrote that they pursue the obvious with the enthusi- 
aipi of a short-sighted detective. They do not under¬ 
stand that such items as Fire in Brooklyn, Air Force 
Logs Ten Millionth Mile, City Official Speaks 
Against Corruption, Khrushchev Extols Com¬ 
munism in Policy Speech, 341,795 Persons Down 
With ’Flu, arc usually not news, since they arc con¬ 
tinuations of what has been going on. If, on the 
other hand, the speech of the City Official signals a 
split in City Hall, if the increase in the ’flu cases is 
sudden, if the Khrushchev speech is sharp after a 
softening period, or the reverse, this is news. News, 
after all, is history. And history is the history of 
change, of movement. But this, to-day, is recognised 
but by a minority of historians, and by a tiny 
minority of news-gatherers. 
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About the Cooking ot the News 1 shall but refer 
to the masterly ihscusaon of this problem by Sir 
Robert Ensor in his England 1870-1^14, the tub- 
chapter on the Press Revolution, pages ^10-316. 
Written more than two decades ago, this analysis 
remains valid and unsurpassed. (By a peculiar 
coincidence, Mr. Curran quotes Ensor in his ardcle 
but, unfommately, not from The Press Revolution.) 

The problem of the Magazines is closely con¬ 
nected with the Cooking of the News. The most im¬ 
portant thing in the magazines is that there the last 
decent pretences of separating News from Opinion 
are abandoned. Meanwhile, The Magazine develops 
in line with the tendency of our age for the means 
to devour the ends. Like the suburb, which was 
supposed to be a means between city and country 
and now threatens to devour both, the Magazine 
was supposed to be a means between the Newspaper 
and the Book and it is now devouring both. Far 
more Americans read Time Magazine (thinking 
that they get news there) than newspaper editorials. 
(On the other hand, consider how many books arc 
written to-day for magazines first, and for book- 
publication only in the second place.) 

The problem of the Experts and the Commen¬ 
tators is part and parcel of this now dreary practice 
of daily deceit, as millions of readers arc getting 
Opinion disguised as Information. Curiously 
enough, the initial function now has been reversed: 
many readers read their favourite columnists not 
for their opinions but for those fragments of news 
(Drew Pearson’s column is an example) which arc 
not printed elsewhere. 

At times I fear that wc may have already passed 
into a transitional age of madness where the pro¬ 
nouncements of Expen"^ arc altogether separated 
from Reason. This is especially true of International 
Experts. Meanwhile, as I sec beefy generals listening 
with awe to the latest strategic theories proposed by 
Central European refugee mathematicians who 
otherwise do not know the difference between a 
shotgun and a rifle, I wonder. Yet I, a Tory in 
opinion as well as in sentiment, am not inclined 
to share the present gloom of the intellectuals about 
The Voice or the People. From the silly optimism of 
the ’thirties about the Virtues of the Common Man 
the intellectuals have now slid into a sort of abysmal 
pessimism, saying that The People Arc Idiots and 
that Mass Culture Is Death. There are signs, in this 
very America, that people may be more intelligent 
than the Opinion-Makers believe; and this is right 
now evident not only in the consumer habits of 
Americans during this recession but in the now 
steady decline of popular interest in Foreign Ex¬ 
perts, Commentators, and even mass magazines. 
Unfortunately I believe that much time will pass 
and much harm will be done until publishers and 
network magnates realise this: for ideas, the realisa¬ 
tions of new tendencies in this “dynamic” and “jet- 
speed” age, move remarkably slowly. Meanwhile, I 
agree with Mr. Curran that men such as Northclific 
were the chief villains of the Pourgeois Age. They 
have done enormous harm. Ya. their achievements 
are transitory. They will not endure. 

J. A. Lukacs 

Phoentxtnlle, Pennsylvania 
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“Notlimg-Land*’ 

Some of your readers will no doubt have noticed 
that in my article in the July issue, I mistakenly 
gave the date of the German Peasants’ War as 1523. 
It began, of course, in 15x4; my apologies for the 
error. 

Nokman Bienbaum 

London School of Economies 
London, W.C.2 


“ Storm over the Gentry ” 

Professor Hexter is certainly to be congratulated 
on the variety of comments evoked by his article. 
As the critic of Professor Tawney’s statistical 
methods whose work was used to some extent by 
Professor Hexter, is sneered at by Mr. Stone, 
ignored by Mr. Hinton, and censured by implication 
by the hero-worshipping Mr. Hill, p^haps I may 
be permitted a few comments. 

Mr. Stone’s tactics in this controversy resemble 
those of some sort of academic boa-constrictor which 
surrounds its victim and patron with tangled coils 
of imitative flattery and settles down to a life-long 
feast. When after a few years the meal proves hope¬ 
lessly indigestible, it bravely announces that it pre¬ 
fers independence and will fend for itself, though 
still hoping that a few fragments may prove 
nutritious. Thus Mr. Stone continues to assure us 
that manors arc meaningful units for comparisons 
of wealth. Yet in the 1620s the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land had more than twice as many manors as the 
Earl of Devonshire, though his rental was the 
smaller of the two. Mr. Stone prefers to rely on a 
small sample of sales made in ten years as the 
criterion for valuing manors, a considerable pro¬ 
portion of which was never sold, over a period 
of eighty years. Even if experience encouraged us 
to have blind faith in Mr Stone’s judgment in such 
matters, there are still other difficulncs. Both Mr. 
Hinton and Mr. Stone assume that the samples of 
manors are good because they arc large. This is 
untrue, because the samples are geographically 
biased. Mr. Stone’s is the larger and better, but it 
only includes one and a fraction of the counties 
north of the Wash, three counties south of the 
Thames. The south-west and East Anglia are not 
represented at all and the north is seriously under¬ 
represented. Manors were more numerous in some 
regions than in others. Arc wc entitled to assume 
that the proportions owned by peers were the same 
elsewhere as in this predominantly Midland and 
Thames Valley sample? Mr. Stone continues to 
ignore the fact that manors could be enormously 
increased in value by internal consolidation. We 
know that some owners bought in freeholds, 
checked or destroyed customary tenures, exploited 
parks or commons and so increased the value and 
area of their property within manors which they 
already owned. The method of counting manors 
cannot detect such increases. 

Mr. Hinton says that this is the only evidence 
we have and Mr. Stone asseru that “to have any 
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validity at all, conclusions about social movements 
must have a statistical basis.” Before we accept the 
dogma that bad sutistics are always to be preferred 
to none at all, we are entitled to suppose tnat their 
makers will ^ willing to apply some sort of test 
of consistency. Mr. Stone tells us that in the period 
1558-1642 “the peerage had more than doubled in 
numbers, but its landed property had failed to 
increase.” He also tells us that the landed income 
of a late Elizabethan peer was /a.ooo to £3,000 a 
year and that between 1558-1602 the number of 
manors held by peers declined by about a third. As 
rents certainly rose in this period, if we put the 
average income of the 64 peers of 1559 at ^3,000 
a year, wc may be overestimating it. If we assume 
that rents rose three-fold 155^1642, the same 
amount of land as that held by the peerage in 1559 
would yield £•376,000 in 1642, thus giving the 124 

? ccrs of that date an average income of ^4,650. 

here is reasonably reliable independent evidence 
to show that 35 peers in about 1,642 had an aver¬ 
age landed income of £6,goo each which would give 
a total of £^•36,000 for the whole peerage. This 
sample may contain too many very rich peers, so 
by removing the three richest, we reach an average 
of /^ 5>900 a total of £732,000. Every effort has 
been made to favour Mr. Stone's thesis in making 
these estimates, but the result does not provide any 
corroboration for his inferences from counting 
manors. On the other hand these calculations are 
largely guesswork, except for the estimates of the 
average wealth of the peerage around 1642 and 
these may well be subject to revision. 

It is possible that the average landed wealth of 
individual peers was less in 1642 than in 1559, but 
I would submit that there is still no good evidence 
that the total landed wealth of the peerage was less. 
Finally, as against Professor Hexter, I believe that 
if there had been more careful study of accounts 
and rentals in the first instance and less counting 
of manors, this controversy need never have taken 
its present form. In fairness to Mr. Stone I should 
add that, since his first incursion into the subject, 
he has devoted a great deal of time to such studies. 

I imagine that Mr. Stone and I can at least agree 
on the necessity for continuing such studies, instead 
of abandoning them, as Professor Hexter suggests. 

J. P. COOPBK 

Trinity College 
Oxford 


** The Theatre on Trial *’ 

I PELT a little apprehensive as I embarked on yet 
another examination of the theatre—on trial again, 
poor sinner, and the familiar figures clamouring at 
the witness-stand. My fears, I think, were justified. 
Will you allow me to comment on Richard Rood’s 
report? 

Mr. Roud certainly managed to elicit some 
curious informadon. Mr. Hope-Wallace, one is 
appalled to discover, dislikes “the semi-informed 


critic” because—Lord save us—"he knows too 
much.” Clearly Mr. Hope-Wallace expressed himself 
badly, but I have a horrid suspicion that he allowed 
himself to be surprised into a genuine admisaon. 
Both he and Mr. Tynan, in their different ways, 
seem to prefer the critic who is totally uninform^. 
Mr. Hope-Wallace, it appears, distrusts any critic 
who uses his own judgment (“Does the plav cap¬ 
ture the audience? That is the only criterion”); and 
he implies that anyone who admits the validity 
of moral criteria as applied to art is bound to prefer 
Harriet Beecher Stowe to Shakespeare. Mr. Tynan, 
contrariwise, feels that the cridc should be true to 
himself and to no one else at all; he should not be 
"constructive"; his “only responsibility” is “per¬ 
sonal”; he should “make the connections" between 
what he secs on the stagehand what he sees in real 
life, even if this means identifying Caesar with 
Stalin. Thus while Mr. Hope-Wallace takes the view 
that any expression of personal opinion is bound 
to be irresponsible, Mr. Tynan welcomes personal 
opinion however irresponsible. Neither seems to 
envisage the possibility that criticism might express 
a responsible and informed opinion. 

Mr. Hope-Wallace’s view effectively prevents him 
from saying anything very much in the ensuing 
arguments. He says of Beckett’s plays that “one 
has to draw the line somewhere,” but this condem¬ 
nation loses a little of its force when wc learn just 
where Mr. Hope-Wallace proposes to draw the line. 
He is interested in theatre that can instantaneously 
capture seventy-five per cent of the audience; not sur¬ 
prisingly he finds it “a strangely coarse medium,” 
as with this criterion he canr only take cognizance 
of strangely coarse effects. Mr. Tynan, on the other 
hand, can adopt several atdtudes. He bases his 
judgment on what is said, not how it is said—but 
he docs not precisely explain his distinction. I sym¬ 
pathise with his aversion for “wog-flogging, flag- 
wagging, and-Semitism" and the rest, but when 
he says that he detests a play “imbued” with these 
qualities “no matter how well it is written,” he is 
surely not taking himself or his subject sufficiently 
seriously. He ought to be able to say that a play 
that runs down Jews and docs nothing else is a bad 
and a badly-written play; and that a well-written 
play is a different sort of thing altogether, whether 
it is occasioned by anti-Semitism or any other ism 
at alL But Mr. Tynan, for all his dogmadsm, evades 
the issue, for he will only give his conviedons 
personal validity. He castigates theatre-goers because 
there are so few of them, but as far as he is con¬ 
cerned the actors arc playing to an audience of 
one. 

Mr. Worsley holds himself aloof from these argu¬ 
ments, but seems equally reluctant to come to grips 
with reality. He professes a vague preference for 
plays that discuss contemporary life, but is per¬ 
fectly prepared to welcome plays that don’t. Only 
when he is faced with Fin de Partie and The Chairs 
is he shaken from his noncommittal attitude—bow 
depressing they are! “Isn’t despair all wrong?” he 
pathetically asks, and compares this Parisian malaise 
unfavourably with our own thoroughly healthy 
acrivides. M. Ionesco’s phrase about a “tb6^tre de 
boy-scout” seems very apposite. 
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As for Mr. Roud, he nught have been excused for 
holding himself aloof, as he has the r&le of inter¬ 
rogator; but he docs not do so. He seemed to be 
about to say that doctrine and didactidsm are of 
secondary importance in the theatre, that theatrical 
art is not political or philosophic discussion; and I 
prepared to applaud. Alas, what he finally did say 
was that so few people take any notice of the 
theatre nowadays that it doesn’t much matter what 
goes on there; and that consequently pernicious 
doctrine is as permissible as any other sort in the 
world of the theatre. 

I will admit that my reading of the testimony 
submitted has not been charitable. It is, moreover, 
clear that the set of questions put to the witnesses, 
questions which you. Sirs, hcIpKrd to formulate, did 
not encourage responsible answers. All the critics 
involved in this sad affair can admittedly do rather 
better than this. But although one can excuse a few 
inanities, it is more difficult to excuse the total 
absence of any attempt at serious or constructive 
thought. One would have expected someone, on 
such an occasion, to talk about the nature of 
theatrical art, and to try to describe the kind of 
troth that can be captured in the theatre. This surely 
is what matters; the relevant question about a play 
or a performance is not whether it is gay or de¬ 
pressing, pro-Tory or anti-Semitic, but whether it 
contains dramatic truth. Every play imposes some 
vision of life, and the better plays in the repertory 
give us new insights into the nature of our human 
state. It is the job of the critic to recognise truth 
when he sees it, to ask himself whether an insight 
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is honest, whether it is communicated without fala- 
fication. The best critic of any play is the critic 
with the most delicately developed sense of its 
particular kind of truth and its particular kind of 
self-deception, sentimentality, or dishonesty_ 

Jens Arcp 

Middleton Moor 

Nr. Saxmundham, Suffolk 


The crux of the matter surely is one’s attitude to 
Beckett. In Encore 6 O’Casey described “Waiting 
for Godot” as “a brilliant and rotting work of art.” 
In my opinion “Godot” is deplorable but not on 
these “let-out” grounds so astonishingly shared by 
the critics interviewed for they betray an attitude 
to works of art that is basically as barbarous and 
intolerant as it is illegitimate and logically un¬ 
tenable. 

It is not the philosophy “message” or attitude 
to life revealed in “Godot” that can be held against 
its author any more than the Wessex novels can be 
vitiated tfua novels because of Hardy’s “pessimism.” 
I.CS Fleurs du Mai have not become dead weeds 
because their author’s attitude to life was essentially 
detrimental, decadent, and debauchery-soaked. An 
artist has a right to any attitude towards life he 
chooses, to any mood whatsoever provided his 
genius is hereby fertilised and the results truly 
creative and memorable. What does in fact make 
“Godot” dustbin fodder of the first order is its 
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technical nai'vet^, its misty failure to communicate, 
its deliberate and almost insulting adoption of a 
moronic mode of dialogue. It is in fact nothing but 
a piece of slovenly, pretentious, facile, exhibitionisti- 
caily nihilistic nonsense. Rotting matter can have 
phosphorescent appeal; “Godot” is just pure 
irredeemable rot. If it is true (p. 31 of your July 
number) that “the intellectual world both here and 
in France... agrees by and large” that Beckett is 
“one of the most important avant-garde writers 
of to-day,” this, if not enough in itself to condemn 
him—a big if, is just another instance of the in¬ 
adequacy of the species “intellectual”, particularly 
the creature who goes by that name to-day. Further¬ 
more, the very fact that it is necessary in the year 
1958 to argue the primacy of xsthctic values (called 
with typical naive contemporary confusion “style” 
by Mr. Tynan loc, cit. p. 28) in matters essentially 
icsthctic should show even the most infatuatedly 
blind the vale of neo-decadence into which we have 
strayed. 

George Richards 

Poole 

Dorset 

Mill on Hungary 

The recent news from Hungary illustrates the un¬ 
fortunate timeliness of reflections on non-interven¬ 


tion and the Hungarian revolution— of 1848— 
written by John Stuart Mill ninety-nine yean am. 
His warning is so ominous and so fitting to uie 
situation of 1958 that I should like to communicate 
it to your readers: 

“The doctrine of non-intervention, to be a legiti¬ 
mate principle of morality, must be accepted by all 
governments. The despots must consent to be 
^und by it as well as the free States. Unless they 
do, the profession of it by free countries comes but 
to this miserable issue, that the wrong side may help 
the wrong, but the right must not always help the 
right. Intervention to enforce non-intervention is 
always rightful, always moral, if not always 
prudent. Though it be a mistake to give freedom to 
a people who do not value the boon, it cannot but 
be right to insist that if they do value it, thty shall 
not be hindered from the pursuit of it by foreign 
coercion. 

“It might not have been right for England (even 
apart from the question of prudence) to have taken 
part with Hungary in its noble struggle against 
Austria; although the Austrian Government in 
Hungary was in some sense a foreign yoke. But 
when, the Hunprians having shown themselves 
likely to prevail in this struggle, the Russian despot 
interposed, and joining his force to that of Austria, 
delivered back the Hungarians, bound hand and 
foot, to their exasperated oppressors, it would have 
been an honourable and virtuous act on the part of 
England to have declared that this should not be, 
and that if Russia gave assistance to the wrong side, 
England would aid the right. It might not have 
been consistent with the regard which every nation 
is bound to pay to its own safety, for England to 
have taken up this position single-handed. But 
England and France together could have done it; 
and if they had, the Russian armed intervention 
would never have taken place, or would have been 
di.sastrous to Russia alone: while all that those 
Powers gained by not doing it, was that they had 
to fight Russia five years afterwards, under more 
difficult circumstances, and without Hungary for 
an ally. The first nation which, being powerful 
enough to make its voice effectual, has the spirit 
and courage to say that not a gun shall be fired in 
Europe by the soldiers of one Power against the 
revolted subjects of another, will be the idol of the 
friends of freedom throughout Europe. That 
declaration alone will ensure the almost immediate 
emancipation of every people which desires liberty 
sufficiently to be capable of maintaining it: and the 
nation which gives the word will soon find itself 
at the head of an alliance of free peoples, so strong 
as to defy the efforts of any number of confederated 
despots to bring it down. The prize is too glorious 
not to be snatched sooner or later by some free 
country; and the time may not be distant when 
England, if she does not take this heroic part 
because of its heroism, will be compelled to take 
it from consideration for her own safety.” 

Gerald Stouxzh 

/9 South La Salle St. 

Chicago j, Illinois 
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The Human Coefficient 


H uman beings have a “drive” to make 
themselves at home in the world. This 
drive they share with animals, but they arc dis¬ 
tinguished by their vastly superior equipment 
(mostly acquired) for solving the problems pre¬ 
sented by the world; among which equipment is 
language and the ability to formulate general 
concepts and explore the relations between them. 
Learning about the world is to be understood as 
seeking to satisfy this primordial drive. Much 
of it is centred upon contriving material condi¬ 
tions believed to be desirable; but to this has 
been added a desire for intellectual understand¬ 
ing, an effort to discover the nature of the world 
or to construct an intellectually satisfying 
account of it. Nevertheless, this urge to satisfy 
ourselves intellectually, is not purely egocentric. 
We seek a satisfaction which can win universal 
assent, and we remain dissatisfied until we have 
persuaded others of our understanding of the 
world. What we call “scientific knowledge” is 
the most remarkable example of this effort and 
consequently it may be taken as an emblem of 
the whole enterprise. 

Some such view as this seems to be the start¬ 
ing point of Professor Polanyi’s book* (the out¬ 
come of his Gifford Lectures), and its chief aim 
is to provide a more satisfactory account of 
scientific knowledge (and thus of human know¬ 
ledge in general) tlian we have hitherto en¬ 
joyed. It is a book full of side-glances into other 
matters; it is disordered, repetitive, digressive, 
and often obscure; as a work of art it leaves 
much to be desired. There arc long passages 
(some of them among the digressions) which 
move easily and arc unencumbered with the 
flotsam of extraneous observation, and there arc 
short passages where a proposition is demon¬ 
strated with supreme neatness and elegance; but 
Professor Polanyi’s ambition to let nothing go 
by default, to surround his argument with an 
embroidery, not of qualification but of elabora- 

* Personal Knowledge. By Michael Polanti. 
Routlcdge and Kegan Paul. 42s. 


tion, and to follow his theme into every varia¬ 
tion that suggests itself, makes the book like a 
jungle through which the reader must hack his 
way. Nevertheless, there is a central theme which 
is never quite lost sight of, a sustained and 
powerful argument in which a theory of scien¬ 
tific knowledge is elucidated (illustrated and 
supported by continuous references to the his¬ 
tory of modern science) in opposition to what 
Professor Polanyi believes to be the current and 
erroneous theory. 

In this current theory (to which all the 
“critical” philosophers of modern times have 
made a contribution) the enterprise of the 
scientist is understood to be the achievement of 
a purely “objective” account of the world, an 
account from which personal judgments and 
preferences and moral valuations have been 
rigorously excluded. This ideal of “scientific 
detachment" in research and achievement is 
thought to be a noble and not impossible enter¬ 
prise, a longed-for emancipation from the shift¬ 
ing sands of merely speculative opinion. And it 
is understood to require the scientist to proceed 
upon an empirical method of enquiry in which 
each of his assertions springs from and repre¬ 
sents actual observations or calculated probaoili- 
ties, and in which the virtue of a general 
scientific theory is found in the “simplicity” or 
the “economy” with which it comprehends 
known facts. 

Professor Polanyi has three important ob¬ 
servations to make about this theory of scientific 
knowledge. First, the empiricism it desiderates 
has never in fact been the accepted method of 
scientific research and verification and is mis¬ 
understood in this theory: in fact, scientific re¬ 
flection does not begin with observations or with 
hypotheses about what might be observed if it 
were looked for, and “it is not the case that a 
proven discrepancy between theoretical predic¬ 
tions and observed data suffices to invalidate a 
theory.” Consequently, the representation of 
general scientific theories as the economical com¬ 
prehension of verified observations is a misunder- 
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standing o£ their character. Secondly, the "moral 
neutrality advocated in this theory has no 
counterpart in the activity o£ scientists which 
has everywhere unavoidably exhibited moral 
convictions. And thirdly, not only is this theory 
a misdescription of what in fact goes on in the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge, but it is more 
deeply erroneous on account of its neglect of an 
essential element of the situation: this element 
Professor Polanyi calls “the personal element.” 
Thus, the expression “personal knowledge” 
denotes not (as might be hastily supposed) a cer¬ 
tain kind of knowledge, but a cocmcient in all 
knowledge; and Professor Polanyi’s enterprise is 
to exhibit it as a component of what we call 
“scientific knowledge” (from which the current 
theory specifically banishes it) and in this 
manner to elucidate a more satisfactory theory 
of scientific knowledge. 

The argument (as I understand it) turns on 
the recognition of “science,” not as a body of 
information about the world, but as an activity 
of discovering. It is an historic activity in the 
sense that its directions of interest and its stan¬ 
dards of relevance and achievement arc not laid 
down in advance as the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of its pursuit, but have been elicited 
from the manners and practices of scientists at 
work; they represent a consensus which has 
come to he accepted and which determines by 
tacit acceptance what is and what is not to be 
regarded as “scientific”—a consensus stable 
enough to afford this guidance but never im¬ 
mune from detailed modification. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, scientific enquiry has no premisses, and it 
operates according to no hard and fast rules. 
Scientific knowing is a skilful activity; it in¬ 
volves a connoisseurship which may be learned 
in practice but which is always impossible to 
specify exactly or to make “objective” in a set 
of rules. Scientific enquiry begins not in naive 
observation of the world but in the current state 
of scientific explanation; and it consists in ex¬ 
ploring the clues and intimations which this 
situation offers to those whose understanding of 
it gives them the power of moving freely within 
it. At the outset, then, a “personal judgment” 
is required in (out of all those which offer 
themselves) selecting the clues to follow, a judg¬ 
ment in which the interests and even the 
moral values of the scientist arc involved. Before 
he comes to distinguish betwen the true and 
the false, he must learn to distinguish between 
the important and the trivial, between com¬ 
petent and incompetent scientific enquiry; and 
in doing so he is guided, not by a specific 
set of precepts eligible for mechanical applica¬ 
tion, but by his own acceptance of and partici¬ 
pation in the unspecifiablc consensus of scientific 
opinion. In short, when the obscuring clouds 


of empirical theory are swept away, belief and 
trust (and not doubt and distrust) are revealed 
as the parents of scientific enquiry: nisi credider- 
itis, non intelligitis. “The scientist pursuing an 
enquiry ascribes impersonal status to his stan¬ 
dards and his claims, because he regards them 
as impersonally established by science. But his 
submission to scientific standards for the 
appraisal and guidance of his efforts is the only 
sense in which these standards can be said to 
pre-exist, or even to exist at all, for him. No one 
can know universal intellectual standards, except 
by acknowledging their jurisdiction over him¬ 
self as part of the terms on which he holds 
himself responsible for tKc pursuit of his mental 
efforts.” 

But further, a “personal coefficient” is not only 
involved psychologically in the activity of know¬ 
ing and the art of understanding, it is involved 
also, logically, in the structure of the conclusions 
a scientist reaches and the statements he makes. 
“The meaning of all our utterances is deter¬ 
mined to an important extent by a skilful act of 
our own—the act of knowing ... and the accep¬ 
tance of any of our own utterances as true in¬ 
volves our approval of our own skill. To affirm 
anything implies to this extent an appraisal of 
our own art of knowing and the establishment 
of truths becomes decisively dependent upon a 
set of personal criteria of our own which cannot 
be formally defined.” Moreover, “unless asser¬ 
tion of fact is accompanied by some heuristic or 
persuasive feeling, it is a mere form of words 
saying nothing. Any attempt to eliminate this 
personal coefficient by laying down precise rules 
for making or testing assertions of fact, is con¬ 
demned to futility from the start. For we can 
derive rules of observation and verification only 
from examples of factual statements that we 
have accepted as true before we know these 
rules; and in the end the application of our rules 
will necessarily fall back once more on factual 
observations, the acceptance of which is an act 
of personal judgment, unguided by any explicit 
rules.” 

These are only a small sample of the numer¬ 
ous arguments by which Professor Polanyi hopes 
to establish the personal coefficient in scientific 
knowledge. But to call for the recognition of 
this component is not itself to have formulated 
a theory of scientific knowledge. And Professor 
Polanyi understands it to leave him in a 
dilemma. Absolute “objectivity” has been denied 
to scientific knowledge at the cost, it would 
seem, of a threatened subsidence into “subjectiv¬ 
ism.” Many pages are devoted to extricating 
himself from this dilemma, but I confess I do 
not know with what final success. It is, it will 
be remembered, a problem which engaged the 
reflective powers of Hegel and which he solved 
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m terms of the concept ot the concrete 
universal; and in this book, although there is 
no overt reference to Hegel, there are, many 
Hegelian echoes, and its argument might have 
been improved if these echoes were more explicit. 
“I think,” says Professor Polanyi, “we may dis¬ 
tinguish between the personal in us, and our 
subjective states, in which we merely endure our 
feelings. This distinction establishes the personal, 
which is neither subjective nor objective. In so 
far as the personal submits to requirements 
acknowledged by itself as independent of itself, 
it is not subjective; but in so far as it is an action 
guided by individual passions, it is not objective 
either. It transcends the disjunction between 
subjective and objective.” But, perhaps, Polanyi’s 
solution to this problem is Platonic rather than 
Hegelian. He recognises “rationality" as the 
mark of truth in a scientific theory (in other 
lassages this mark is identified with the intel- 
ectual beauty of the theory) and in the end a 
jelief that our thoughts are moved by “an innate 
affinity for making contact with reality” seems 
to be the only premiss, properly speaking, of 
scientific enquiry and the means by which it 
transcends merely personal conviction. But, be 
that how it may, we are left in no doubt that 
the theory of scientific knowledge with which 
Professor Polanyi wishes to equip us is as litde 
sceptical as it is positivistic. And, so far as the 
quality of the performance goes, it may perhaps 
be said that Professor Polanyi doesn’t do as much 
scepticism for himself’as might have been hoped 
and as the occasion seems to demand. At the 
edges of his argument there is a suspicion of 
philosophical innocence. 

In short, these Gifford Lectures may be recog¬ 
nised as a passionate and profound attack upon 
empiricism in its stronghold—the theory of 
scientific enquiry. The plan of campaign has 
been deeply reflected, and though it lacks a cer¬ 
tain elegance, its details are clearly conceived. 
Its execution is relentless; Professor Polanyi has 
lived with his opponent long enough to know 
him intimately and to make no mistake about 
the disposition of the forces against him; his de¬ 
motion of empiricism from a method to a 
maxim calling for interpretation in application is 
shrewdly done; but, like Nelson, his object is 
rather annihilation than an indecisive miUe. As 
in all philosophical encounters, exactly what has 
been demolished and what remains standing is 
a litde uncertain; the slain have a disconcerting 
way of rising from the dead to fight another 
action. 

There are many exciting passages in this en¬ 
gagement which nave had to go unnoticed, but 
in this place it is proper to mention two of them. 
First, Professor Polanyi believes that there is a 
“civic coefficient" to the intellectual passions 
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proper to scientific enquiry. Science depends 
upon an allegiance to the values which have 
emerged in the pursuit of scientific knowledge, 
but this allegiance must always be uncertain in 
a society not disposed to recognise them. The 
counterpart proper to scientific enquiry he calls 
a “free society” and by this he means a society 
which is not static in its moral and intellectual 
outlook, one which is not “authoritarian” in its 
structure and operation, and one which is not 
disposed to assimilate scientific enquiry to 
technological achievement. Secondly, attention 
should be drawn to the last chapter of the book. 
Here controversy is left behind. It is a vision of 
the natural history of mankind, brilliantly 
imagined and expressed in sentences of un- 
iidlated eloquence. 

Michael Oakeshott 


The Non-Conlucian State 

Chinese Thought and Institutions. Edited by 
John K. Fairbank, University of Chicago Press. 
$8.50. London: Cambridge University Press. 64s, 

K arl Wittfogel’s brilliant work. 
Oriental Despotism, delineated the general 
structure of the ancient Asian empires. Now, 
closer studies of individual societies are needed 
to illuminate the exact nature of their bureau¬ 
cratic dictatorships and to provide further 
evidence for the parallels Wittfogcl drew 
between them and modern Communist totali¬ 
tarianism. China will probably be the first 
country to be thus documented. American sinolo¬ 
gists in particular arc very conscious of the need 
for a new, overall appraisal of Chinese history, 
and this collection of thirteen scholarly essays is 
designed to serve as part of the essential mono¬ 
graphic background to any such synthesis. 

The essays do not conform to any pattern; 
subject and time range from Hellmut Wilhelm’s 
brief but illuminating study of the political im¬ 
port of the "/«” poems under the early Han 
(206 B.c. to A.D. 9) to a penetrating essay by the 
editor on the reaction of the scholar-bureaucrats 
to the encroachments of the Europeans in the 
19th century. Their homogeneity stems from the 
fact that they all deal with the Confucian bureau¬ 
cracy and its ideology, both of which played a 
decisive rfile in the governing of China for over 
2,000 years. 

The link between bureaucracy and ideology 
was, of course, vital to the structure of a Con¬ 
fucian State. By asserting the natural inequality 
of man, Confucianism justified a division of 
society into two main strata, the rulers and the 
ruled. The “chiin-tzu'* or superior men devoted 


themselves to the conduct of state iSairt, while 
the "hsiao-jen" or small men—the peasants, the 
artisans, and the merchants—performed the 
essential physical labour that kept the economy 
going. Confucius (551 b.c. to a.d. 479) was how¬ 
ever evolving his ideas some three hundred years 
before the decaying feudal structure of the Chou 
was replaced by a centralised empire. Under 
Chou feudalism, status was assigned by birth; 
the son of a chiin-tzu was also a chiin-tzu. Con¬ 
fucius was fully aware that such a system could 
not guarantee that the ruling class would be 
composed of those he considered most fitted to 
rule, the virtuous and the wise; and his own 
linking of merit and position—the ethical basis 
of Confucian political philosophy—is (as T’ung- 
tsu Ch’u points out in his essay on “Chinese 
Class Structure and its Ideology”) the major 
discrepancy between Confucian dieory and the 
feudal institutions which it lauded. 

It took some centuries before the principle 
of merit was securely established as the main 
criterion for membership in the ruling class. The 
practice followed by the Confucian scholars of 
educating worthy hsiao-jen had little effect; the 
deciding factor was the final decay of feudal 
institutions and the establishment or an empire 
whose efficiency perforce depended on the 
quality of its administrators. The “/«” poems of 
early Han times reveal the concern of the 
scholars to stabilise their position as the new 
ruling class. But although the principle was 
accepted under the Han, it was not given final 
expression in institutional form until the estab¬ 
lishment of a regular examination system under 
the Sui (a.d. 581-618) and the T’ang (a.d. 618- 
907). 

Since this principle was the moral justification 
for the enormous differences in status and wealth 
between rulers and ruled, it is important to 
know how effective the examination system was 
in promoting social mobility. Certain groups 
such as prostitutes, strolling players, and beggars 
were debarred from taking the examinations; 
but what possibility was there for the hsiao-jen 
proper, the vast majority of the population, of 
gaining access to the ruling few? 

Mr. Kracke’s careful analysis of the ancestry 
of Sung officials, while based on incomplete 
statistics, suggests that the bureaucracy was 
fairly inbred. At periods of economic expansion 
when the population was rising, the bureaucracy 
probably recruited a high proportion of its mem¬ 
bers from the families of the wealthy merchants 
of the south-east coast. But even in the most 
prosperous times, the material resources of the 
state were never such as to support a wide net¬ 
work of government schools which alone could 
provide an equal opportunity for the sons of 
peasants. 
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Confucian reformers were not unaware that 
universal education was the essential bulwark 
of a truly Confucian bureaucracy vigorously re¬ 
newing itself. The 17th-century philosopher 
Huang Tsung-hsi (whose ideas arc oudined by 
W. T. de Bary) wished to see schools established 
down to the village level, supported but not 
controlled by the state. But on the whole, 
reformers concerned with “rectifying” a degen¬ 
erating bureaucracy conccntratca more on im¬ 
proving the method of selection than on 
increasing the numbers from which the selection 
took place. 

Both Huang Tsung-hsi and the Sung reformer 
Fan Chung-ycn (a.d. 989-1052) advocated a 
widening of the examination curriculum to in¬ 
clude works more practical than the traditional 
literary classics. Fan Chung-yen (discussed by 
James T. C. Liu), who had worked his way up 
through the examination system, wished too for 
some curtailment of the "yin” system of appoint¬ 
ment by which every year thousands of relatives 
of officials bypassed the examination system. 

But while a degenerate bureaucracy spelled 
disaster, even a virtuous one could only function 
efficiently if the emperor permitted. If the latter 
was interested only in his personal pleasures, 
power fell into the hands not of the bureau¬ 
cracy but of the palace officials and eunuchs. In 
the case of the Ming em|Tcror Hsi-tsung (a.d. 
1620-1627) this led to the slaughter of many of 
the Confucian reformers of the Tiing-Iin 
(Eastern Forest) Academy by the eunuch Wei 
Chung-hsicn. (This episode is discussed by 
Charles O. Hucker.) 

The linchpin of a Confucian state should have 
been the Sage Emperor, whose absolute powers 
were sanctioned by his absolute merit. Here 
again the bureaucrats were up against the heredi¬ 
tary principle which Confucius, as a supporter 
of feudal institutions, never explicitly rejected. 
The emperors were prepared to select their 
officials on a basis of merit, but not to allow the 
throne to pass out of their family. Nor were 
Confucian reformers able to establish the con¬ 
vention that the sole function of the ruler was 
to appoint virtuous bureaucrats. There is no need 
to stress the fact that possession of absolute power 
by a ruling bureaucracy is hardly a guarantee of 
justice and efficiency; out it is normally prefer¬ 
able to absolute rule by one man. And in the 
case of China, it would seem that one of the 
major causes of periodic dynastic decline was 
the cleavage between the absolute powers of the 
hereditary emperor and the merely dependent 
powers of the bureaucracy. But for the heredi¬ 
tary principle, a Stalinist emperor might have 
been succeeded by a Khrushchevian one. 

To the true Confucian, however, the degenera¬ 
tion of a royal family was proof not so much of 
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the evil effects of this principle, but of the basic 
wrongness of the whole structure of the state. 
He deplored the very centralisation to which 
the Confucian bureaucracy owed its position and 
influence. Indeed, when the founder of the Sui 
dynasty sought ideological justifleation for re¬ 
uniting the country under his rule, he turned 
to Buddhism not Confucianism. (“The forma¬ 
tion of Sui ideology” is discussed by Arthur F. 
Wright.) 

The reason for this anomaly lies again in the 
fact that Confucius lived at a time when the 
unsettled state of China was clearly due to the 
decline of the feudal Chou empire. He preached 
the restoration of Chou institutions as the only 
safeguard of stability. And Huang Tsung-hsi, 
living over two thousand years after Confucius 
and eighteen hundred years after the centralisa¬ 
tion of the empire under Ch’in, exemplified the 
endurance of this political philosophy when he 
wrote: “Unless we take a long-range view and 
look deep into the heart of the matter, changing 
everything completely until the ancient order 
is restored with its land system, feudal system, 
educational and military systems, then, even 
though minor changes arc made, there will never 
be an end to the misery of the common man.” 

Possibly the Confucians would have made 
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their peace with the centralised empire in theory 
as well as in practice if its establishment had not 
been associated with the persecution of them¬ 
selves and the proscription of their works. But 
the real problem, not dealt with in these essays, 
is how Confucianism came to be adopted as the 
official dogma of a centralised State. How did 
the Confucian Tung Chung-shu persuade the 
Han emperor Wu-ti to take the vital step of 
recruiting Confucians as officials to the exclusion 
of the other schools? 

Possibly the Legalists, upon whose theories 
the centralised empire was founded, were dis¬ 
credited by the violence with which the first 
Ch’in emperor followed their precepts. The 
noted historian of Chinese philosophy Fung Yu- 
lan has suggested that since, even under Wu-ti, 
the institutional pattern of the villages was still 
that of the Chou period, the Confucians with 
their reverence for and knowledge of Chou in¬ 
stitutions were considered the best-equipped to 
act as administrators. Possibly further research 
will reveal that, from pure weight of numbers, 
the Confucians represented the best reservoir 
of talent available to the emperor. 

Those who follow Wittfogel in seeking a new 
sociology of class based on relationship to the 
state apparatus will have to account for this odd 
phenomenon of a ruling group working for a 
state it abhorred and a state buttressed by an 
ideology that contradicted its basic institutions. 

Roderick MacFarquhar 


Novels 

Two Women. By Alberto Moravia. Seeker 
and Warburg. i8s. 

The Fire of Milan. By Riccardo Bacchelli. 

Seeker and Warburg, i8s. 

Robinson. By Muriel Spark. Macmillan. 

I2S. 6d. 

Clerks in Lowly Orders. By Stuart Mitchell, 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 

The Branding Iron. By Paul-Andre Lesort. 
Collins, los. 6d. 

H E jacket of Moravia’s new novel to appear 
in English (translated by Angus Davidson), 
though grotesquely inaccurate in detail, is an 
admirable commentary on the book; indeed, you 
might suppose the publishers unkindly anxious 
to caricature in it the most overrated novelist of 
our time. It bears a large photograph of two 
heads, intended to be those of the mother and 
daughter who figure in the novel; and it hardly 
matters that they look Quite unlike the two 
women as Moravia descrioes them (Cesira, the 
narrator, describes herself as having hair that 
grows almost down to her eyes, whereas on the 


jacket she shows a high handsome forehead; 
Rosetta, her daughter, is described as looking 
like a little sheep, with a receding chin and very 
curly fair hair, whereas the photograph shows a 
square-faced girl with aggressively straight black 
hair): what matters is that it is a dramatically 
lit, striking, glossy photograph, the kind of thing 
that might very well appear in a sophisticated 
magazine, and that all those words (dramatic, 
striking, glossy, sophisticated) are just the 
epithets I would apply to the novel, a piece of 
clever trick photography wholly removed from 
life, with the shiny professionalised feelings of 
the novelist who seems to have been polished 
almost to extinction as a human being. 

Tu/o Women is the story of a grocer’s widow 
who, with her young daughter, leaves Rome at 
the end of the war when food gets scarce, and 
spends some months, suffering volubly, among 
the peasants of her native district. Loud¬ 
mouthed, self-opinionated, and monumentally 
tedious, her narrative has certainly caught the 
platitudinous, .sanctimonious, energetic flow of 
the ignorant Italian in full conversational spate; 
and if you can stand the sort of loquacity that so 
often assails you on—say—a long Italian train 
journey, then perhaps you can bear with the 
book: not otherwise. Myself, I found Cesira, 
with her crabbed commercial judgments, her 
utter cynicism, her everlasting fuss about dis¬ 
comforts and her whole slumlike soul, so re- 
ulsivc that 350-odd pages in her company were 
ard going. But maybe, I thought, she’s real, 
true, accurate: until I suddenly stumbled on 
something I could check myself, that set me won¬ 
dering about the accuracy of much of the rest. 
“Our chief trouble,’’ says Cesira, describing their 
wartime difficulties with food (all brought about, 
incidentally, because she sold all she had in the 
shop for exorbitant black-market prices), “was 
lack of salt.’’ Now listen carefully, for this is the 
sort of thing you might easily overlook in a text 
full of moans about the horror of eating little 
but goat (I ate goat in Majorca, and perfectly 
good it was): “Food without salt,’’ Cesira goes 
on, “is almost impossible to swallow, and as 
soon as you put it in your mouth you begin to 
want to vomit, so tasteless is it, with a kind of 
sweetness like that of something dead and 
decayed.” I once spent a month with friends 
when one of them was on a diet that forbade 
salt. As they were busy people and rather in¬ 
different to rood, we all ate the same, completely 
saltless dishes. They were rather flavourless, but 
that was all. All this business about vomiting, 
about sweetness, deadness, and decay, is, I can 
say quite definitely, complete nonsense; and it 
makes me wonder about the validity of so much 
of Moravia’s realism, if he can inflate some 
trifling discomfort mto a major disaster. 
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Then Cesira U a woman; and Moravia has 
never, even in The Woman of Rome, managed 
to write convincingly in the person of a woman. 
His eyes, his point of view, what he notices or 
omits, his whole outlook, are all masculine, and 
the fact that he calls his mouthpiece feminine 
only makes her, at times, appear incestuous. A 
mother may passionately love her daughter, but 
she will hardly look at her, describe her, describe 
her feelings for her, as Cesira does. When 
Adriana describes her own body on the first 
page of The Woman of Rome she is not looking 
at it as a girl of twenty views herself, but as a 
man would. Ccsira’s eyes, in the same way, are 
Moravia’s. 

The war goes on, with spasmodic violence, 
around the two fugitives; till finally the saintly 
Rosetta is raped and becomes, in her mother’s 
words, a “mindless, apathetic whore.” (Cesira 
steals from a corpse, too, which horrifies her; 
but it struck me as only too likely: even in her 
prosperous days she refused to bury her husband 
in the suit he had particularly asked for, and 
wrapped him in an old sheet.) The rape scene 
(in a church, of course) is described with extreme 
clarity, with all that high-coloured precision so 
easily mistaken for brilliance; and it is wholly 
unmoving. There is a lack of tenderness so com¬ 
plete that pathos, sympathy, compassion, have 
no place there: only a ruthless photographic 
realism harder, neater, shinier than life. Merci¬ 
fully, one can get other views of the war in Italy 
and what led up to it—from Natalia Ginsberg’s 
wonderful panoramic Dead Yesterdays, from 
that remarkable young novelist Italo Calvino, 
from Giorgio Bassani—in novels that really 
throw light on the whole shame and tragedy. 
Two Women, to my mind, throws no light at all 
on anything, except a searchlight glare on one 
small squalid soul that knows nothing, like the 
old man in who remembered ancient his¬ 
tory in terms of personal trivialities. “Probably 
the outstanding European novelist writing to¬ 
day,” say the publishers. Hm. 

The Fire of Milan (translated by Kathleen 
Nott) is another novel about the war in Italy, 
and very odd it is, though a lot more likeable. 
Here seems to be a thoroughly old-fashioned (in 
the sense of outworn, outmoded) talent trying 
to manage a contemporary situation with a 
strange technique that sometimes brings in 
“real” people, like Croce or Marconi, and writes 
most or the second half of the book in dialogue, 
very stilted stuff, with exits, entrances, caves- 
droppings, and dramatic arrivals in a manner 
that recalls Henry Arthur Jones. The partisans, 
the beautiful widow, the German captain, the 
wicked spy, the skeleton found stabbed in the 
back, the whole Measure for Measure situation: 
this could all have existed in and near Milan (at 
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a place with the ghoulish name of Alma 
Dannala), but, the way the book deals with it, 
you never believe it did. There arc large num¬ 
bers of political, social, and local allusions that 
must puzzle English-speaking readers, but a 
breadth and geniality that somehow manage to 
come across. 

Muriel Spark is one of the few writers with 
what you might call a really rum imagination, 
who yet manages to seem quite unaffected about 
it. Her Robinson is the tale, so lightly symbolic 
that you tend to forget its symbolism, of an aero¬ 
plane crash on an island, not quite but almost 
deserted, owned by a recluse called Robinson; 
and it is all so airily, unforcedly witty that you 
not only admire but smile, as much with pleasure 
as amusement. I wish I knew what it was all 
about: its meaning, like much in Miss Spark’s 
writing, escapes me like some graceful creature 
gliding away at the approach of my heavy boots. 

Heavy boots again, but pleasant ones, arc those 
of Clerics in Lowly Orders, an office jape about 
a missing file and a purged Civil Servant (in that 
order of importance), and the small departmental 
frictions, loyalucs, affections, and trivialities— 
mostly these—that keep the wheels turning at 
the Ministry of Technology and Automarion. 
Faccdousness creeps in occasionally, but in the 
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style more than the spirit; the social gradings, 
horizontal and vertical, are almost exquisitely 
accurate, and the whole depressing picture of 
daily life in the Civil Service is made funny, 
lively, even touching. 

The Branding Iron is a performance, a look- 
no-hands ride round on a well-oiled machine; 
the working out, in fictional form, of an idea 
too precariously, self-consciously balanced be¬ 
tween fact and madness. The sensibility that 
made The Wind Bloweth Where It Usteth so 
piercingly and almost painfully exact has 
toppled into abnormality and would need the 
uncompromising harshness of a Mauriac to 
bring it alive. The whole novel is the letter of a 
woman writing to a husband she thinks she 
adores and, as she writes the letter, gradually 
comes to hate—a perfectly possible process, but 
far too neatly and foreseeably dealt with. Instead 
of the irrational waywardness of life, it has the 
predictable exactness of a crossword puzzle, a 
strict logic of memory, motive, and behaviour 
that manages to be disturbing but hardly ever 
convincing: casebook stuff, not fiction. Antonia 
White’s translation is, as always, superbly sensi¬ 
tive and unforced. Since whatever merits the 
book has depend almost entirely on its style, in 
a narrow sense, the translator’s role is especially 
important this time. 

Isabel Qutgly 


Vietnam 

The Smaller Dragon; A Political History 
of Vietnam. By Joseph Buttinger. Frederick 
A. Praeger, New York. $6.00. 

HE author of this book in a lengthy Fore¬ 
word explains how he came to write it. He 
went to Vietnam, he tells us, in October, 1954, 
on behalf of the International Rescue Committee, 
an American voluntary agency engaged in 
assistance for refugees; at that time, shortly after 
the Geneva Agreement which handed over 
North Vietnam to the Communist<ontrolled 
Victminh, the prospects of the Nationalist 
Government headed by Ngo Dinh Diem in 
South Vietnam were considered to be extremely 
poor. Mr. Buttinger, however, was so much im¬ 
pressed by what be saw of the new Vietnamese 
national spirit and so convinced that the Viet¬ 
namese people had followed Communist leader¬ 
ship only in order to be rid of the French that 
on his return to the United States he became a 
zealous propagandist for the Diem regime. This 
led him to study the history of Vietnam and he 
became aware that no general history of the 
country existed in the English language; the 
standard French accounts he considered un- 


satisfactorv because of their bias in favour of 
the Frencn conquest. He decided, therefore, to 
write a history of Vietnam himself, and the pre¬ 
sent volume carries the story to the beginning 
of the 20th century; we arc promised a second 
volume on recent events and the current situa¬ 
tion. It would perhaps have been better if he 
had kept striedy to this division, but the volume 
now published has a final chapter entitled “Viet¬ 
nam since 1900: a Summary and Chronology,’’ 
in which the author’s notebooks appear to have 
been hurriedly emptied on to the printed page 
without any attempt at an ordered natrative. 
The earlier chapters, on the other hand, present 
a comprehensive and Mfcll-balanced survey of 
Vietnamese history from its legendary begin¬ 
nings to the consolidation of French rule, and 
have certainly made a contribution of value to 
the growing body of historical literature on 
South-east Asia. 

Vietnamese history falls into three main 
periods: a thousand years of Chinese rule from 
III B.c. to A.D. 939; nine centuries of indepen¬ 
dence (broken by a brief rcstorauon of Chinese 
rule early in the 15th century) from 939 to 1883; 
and French rule from 1883. Before ill b.c. the 
Vietnamese, inhabidng the valley and delta of 
the Red River, were part of a kingdom called 
Nam Viet, which had its centre in the region 
of the modern Canton. Mr. Buttinger raises the 
question why it was that the Vietnamese sur¬ 
vived as a distinct people and eventually regained 
their independence from China while the other 
non-Chinese peoples to the north and north¬ 
east of them were either absorbed by the Chinese 
or driven into isolated mountain tracts. The 
answer seems to be that Tongking was relatively 
secluded from the streams or Chinese setdement 
spreading south from the middle Yangtse; it was 
conquered, but not settled, by the Chinese, and 
came to have a dense population which was 
deeply influenced by Chinese civilisation but 
retained its own language and national tradition. 
The Vietnamese took advantage of the con¬ 
fusion in China following the end of the Tang 
dynasty to throw off the Chinese yoke, and in 
later centuries they expanded to the south along 
the coastal plain between the mountains and the 
sea at the expense of the Chams and the Cam¬ 
bodians—^peoples whose higher culture had been 
derived, not from China, but from India— 
making the territory they gained their own 
ethnically as well as politically. To-day Vietnam 
is the most populous of the six countries of the 
South-east Asian mainland, with 24 million in¬ 
habitants as compared with 20 million in Siam 
and 19 million in Burma. 

In modern times the history of Vietnam has 
been largely the story of French enterprises and 
invasions there. Mr. Buttinger is an unsparing 
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critic o£ French, and indeed of every form of 
Western, colonialism, which arouses in him a 
moral indignation not extended to Vietnam’s 
own conquests of Chams or Cambodians. The 
tale of French expansion in the Far East is in¬ 
deed one of violence and intrigue which can be 
represented as either romantic or deplorable 
according to the standards by which it is judged. 

All the Western nations which penetrated into 
Asian waters from the time of Vasco da Gama 
onwards were ready to resort to force against 
one another or against the native authorities in 
order to eliminate competition or obstacles to 
trade. In the 17th century the French were rivals 
of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English 
for the inconsiderable commerce obtainable in 
the ports of Vietnam, but the special French 
concern with Indo-China was the result of 
French success in gaining the patronage of 
Catholic missionary work there from 1658. An 
English agent in Hanoi at the time wrote that 
“we cannot make out whether they [the French] 
arc here to seek trade or to conduct religious 
propaganda.” More than a century later a 
French missionary was able to acquire an im¬ 
portant political influence in Vietnam by bring¬ 
ing French military mercenaries to take part in 
a Vietnamese civil war which ended in the vic¬ 
tory of his protigS. The complications of the 
wars of the French Revolution prevented France 
from taking full advantage of the opportunities 
thus created, and the new dynasty in Vietnam, 
when once firmly esufolishcu, sought to isolate 
itself completely from European contacts and to 
eliminate the foreign religion. The momentary 
achievement of Pigneau dc Bchainc, however, 
became an inspiring legend for French naval 
officers in the Far East during the 19th century; 
the admirals were already pressing proposals for 
intervention in Vietnam on Guizot during the 
’forties, but it was only in 1857, when Napoleon 
III became a convert to their views, that they 
were at last given their head. 

Mr. Buttinger gives a good account of the old 
Vietnamese mandarinate, which was closely 
imitated from the Chinese model, but he fails 
to appreciate the extent to which not only the 
system of government but also the policies of 
seclusion and suppression of Christianity were 
inspired by the example of China. The action 
which established the French in Vietnam was a 
by-product of the Anglo-French operations 
against China in the late ’fifties and was part 
of the reneral offensive of the Western powers 
which finally opened up the whole of the Far 
East to Western trade and cultural influence. 

When the national spirit of Vietnam revived, it 
was under the leadership no longer of the 
Nguyen dynasty and the mandarinate, but of 
French-speaking intellectuals who drew their 
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Two Styles, One Poet 

The Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell. Mac¬ 
millan. 25s. 

I D o N ’ T suppose there is a living British poet 
whose reputation arouses more controversy 
to-day, among the younger poets, than that of 
Dame Edith Sitwell. At one extreme are those 
who dismiss her outright. At the opposite end 
are her admirers who sec, especially in the Later 
Poems, an achievement comparable only to that 
of T. S. Eliot in his Four Quartets. Now that 
her Collected Poems have been published it is 
on the work found in this book that I imagine 
she would want to be judged. 

Her early poems deal almost exclusively with 
childhood. The language has a vividness and an 
immediacy; there is the delight with sounds and 
rhythm. The properties arc also part of child¬ 
hood and the nursery. Many of the fantastic 
images belong to a child’s limited verbal but 
concrete expressions in his translation of the 
physical world. How she loves flowers. She 
examines each leaf, bud, stem, texture, myopi¬ 
cally, and like a living pun finds parallels in 
other growing things. These poems of childhood 
culminate in Colonel Fantoc){. 

But from the start it is apparent that she writes 
in two quite separate styles. There arc poems 
like 


Jane, Jane, 

Tall as a crane. 

The morning light creal^s down again; 

and parallel with this pronounced rhythm are 
the more reflective poems, nostalgic, autobio¬ 
graphical. 

And we shall remember nursery afternoons 
When the small music-box of the sweet 
snow 

Gave half-forgotten tunes, and our nurse 
told 

Us tales that fell with the same tingling 
notes ... 

"Once on a time*' she said, "and long ago." 

There is also in her early poems the beginning 
of a manner which later will have serious reper¬ 
cussions. She excludes the immediacy of the 
small acts of everyday life and instead peoples 
her poems with Greek and Roman mythology 
and literary borrowings. There is also something 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, not only in this manner, 
but also in the language. When she is not 


writing in the nursery-jingle, the staccato- 
rhythm, style, the language is hazy and 
rhetorical filled with nymphs, satyrs, sylvan 
trees. This Pre-Raphaelite nostalgia for a dim 
past and its appropriate language can, at its 
worst, result in a poem like Elegy On A Dead 
Fashion. Yet she can revert to her other style, 
soon after this, and write the very effective and 
vivid Gold Coast Customs. 

Her Facade sequence is the most consistent in 
the entire book. Much of the childhood material 
has now been sophisticated. The rhythms are 
jazzed up by internal rhyme and assonance. 
The result is a gay, gaudy, often zany non¬ 
sense—still divorced from the contemporary 
world. When the “outside” is introduced it takes 
the form of an anarchistic picture-postcard. But 
for .nil its technical brilliance. Facade still re¬ 
mains rooted to tlie nursery. 

Great Snoring and Norwich 
A dish of pease porridge 
The cloc){ of Troy Town 
Sounds one o'clock; brown 
Honey bees in the clover 
Are half the seas over. 

And Time is a-boring, 

From Troy to Great Snoring. 

But Time the grey mouse, 

Can't wa\e up the house. 

For Old King Priam 
Is sleepy as I am. 

In her Later Poems childhood has been left 
behind, the short line has been replaced by the 
longer line. But the two separate styles still con¬ 
tinue, and are more fully developed. What was 
used previously for “the past” now has changed 
to deal with contemporary themes. And 
although her subjects couldn’t be more contem- 
TOrary: War, The Atom Bomb; she is defeated 
by her language which lacks any sense of 
immediacy. Her other style now appears only in 
the short songs and lyrics. It is this duality 
which, I think, is responsible for the contro¬ 
versy about Dame Edith Sitwell’s work. Un¬ 
fortunately the majority of the Later Poems 
resort to the manner of her rhetorical style. Part 
of this appears to be inherent in her method, of 
having to rely on her reading rather than on the 
small acts of personal experience which give 
Ae immediacy to her oAer use of language and 
its effective poems. 

Her achievement—and it is a considerable one 
—will, I think, rest on those early poems of 
childhood, on some of the Bucolic Comedies, 
Colonel Fantoc 1 {, Fapade, Gold Coast Customs,. 
and on the excellent songs and lyrics like “In 
The Summer When No One Is Cold” which 
are scattered Arough Ae Later Poems. 

„ Norman Levine 
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and other periodicals. During the war he served 
in Europe as an officer with the Seventh Army. 
Demobilised in Berlin, he has remained in that 
city, first as a freelance writer on German affairs 
for various American newspapers, and then as 
founder and editor of Der Monat, which is to 
Germany more or less whatever it is that 
Encounter is to England. Der Monat, which 
now has a circulation of over 20,000, was origin¬ 
ally sponsored by the occupation authorities; hut 
after a few years, it “chose freedom” and the less 
irksome generosity of the Ford Foundation. Mr. 
Lasky’s travel impressions of Japan appeared in 
issues 2 and 3 of Encounter. More recently, he 
wrote about “The Sovietologists” in our Septem¬ 
ber 1957 number. In addition to his editorship 
of Der Monat, Mr. Lasky has edited two num¬ 
bers of the annual Anchor Review, published by 
Doublcday in New York, and writes occasionally 
for the New York Times Magazine on German 
and European affairs. A minor point: while at 
City College, Mr. Lasky was the editor of The 
Student Chronicle, a magazine put out by 
students who were specialising in history. His 
assistant editor was Irving Kristol. Both gentle¬ 
men look back with nostalgia on this episode: 
it was the only magazine to show a handsome 
profit that either has hitherto been fated to edit. 

Robin Morris writes'. 

Born 1924 a few hours before April ist. 
Educated Bedales and King’s College, Cam¬ 


bridge. Economist. Have been Fellow of King’s 
College since 1951. Between graduating at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1947 and returning as a don, worked 
in the Central Economic Planning Staff, in the 
Treasury, and in the Research Division of the 
Economic Commission for Europe in Geneva. 
Have published academic articles on theoretical 
and applied economics, and journalistic articles 
on economic aspects of politics. Am on Editorial 
Board of Review of Economic Studies and 
Socialist Commentary. In 1953 published a 
Fabian Pamphlet entitled “The Machinery of 
Economic Policy” whicl) was badly received 
both inside the Labour Party and out. First 
book. Economic Arithmetic, is being published 
by Macmillan this August. Have been a socialist 
since the age of 12. 

Eran\ Uttler writes: 

My home county is Lancashire, and except for 
the war years I lived there until 1947. I have 
done some book reviewing for the Tablet, con¬ 
tribute to Golf Illustrated, and have written for 
the Spectator on subjects which include jai alai, 
Irish immigration, French Rugby League foot¬ 
ball, horse trials, and Anglo-Portuguese affini¬ 
ties. My first contribution to a jazz publication 
—fazz Monthly —was made exactly 25 years after 
I bought my first hot record. I have seen some¬ 
thing of Beale Street, the Yazoo Basin, and what 
used to be Storyvjlle, but the only jazz musician 
I have ever talked to privately was Muggsy 
Spanier in San Francisco. When he got back on 
to the stand he said fifty times as much. 

The illustration in Stephen Potter’s article is by 
Lfi-Col. Frank Wilson. 
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Kenneth Tynan writes: 

Playgoers seeking a rallying* 
point for radical opinions, 
literately and audaciously 
expressed, need look no 
further. If anyone seriously 
interested in the theatre is not 
yet a t^cad|j^ of it, he should be. 
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Aubrey s Brief Lives 

Edited by 

OLIVER L/IIVSON DICK 

Rarely has any book received sueh-a reception as this edition of Aubrey's'Brief Lives. 
Hailed by the critics on both Sides of the Atlantic as a masterpiece-Hin unmistakable 
classic—it has been bracketed with Pepysi,and Boswell as a bedside book. 

October. 35s. 


Selected 
Writings of 

JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 

We believe that this volume will re-establish 
Chapman's reputation as one of the fore¬ 
most analytical thinkers and writers of his 
day. Angus Wilson writes; “Chapman’s 
reflections upon the relation of the indi¬ 
vidual to society, of the relative importance 
of the ‘ heart ’ and the ‘ head ’ in a stable 
moral order, on liberty and its misuses, on 
the tyranny of public opinion and the 
sterility of a money society gave me genuine 
material for reflection such as 1 have not 
had for a long time. He resembles de 
Tocqueville in his acute perception.” 
September 15th. 2Ss. 
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The Ironic 
German 

ERICH HELLER 

Though frequently referred to in his later 
years as the greatest living novelist, Thomas 
Mann has hitherto been the object of far 
less attention from critics in this counliy 
than most of his contemporaries of com¬ 
parable stature. While principally con¬ 
cerned with the syntax of ideas which Mann 
deploys and the ironic quality of his mind, 
Professor Heller (author of The Disinherited 
Mind) is in this outstanding work equally 
illuminating on the more purely “literary” 
topics of style, language and construction. 

September 29th. 25s. 


More Light on the 

Dead Sea Seroiis 

MILLAR BURROWS 

*The finding of the first of the Dead Scrolls in 1947 was a ndigious and historical 
discovery of major importance. And the major book on those first findings was Dr. 
Burrows’ The Dead Sea Scrolls, described by the Manchester Guardian as “ far and away 
the best general survey that has yet appeared." Since then there ^ave been fUrther 
dUpoveries and further publication of manuscripts. In all eleven caves yielding sci1!flls and 
fragments have now been found, and in MoreJ^ht on the Dead Sea Scrolls Dr. Burrows 
tel6 the story of each, and of its contents. Taken together the two books indisputably 
constitute the definitive work on the subject. 

•August 25th. SOr. 
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